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(From a Photograph by D. H. Anderson.) 
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AMERICA’S CRACK REGIMENTS.* 


I.—THE 


BY WALTER S. 





LIEUTENANT-GEN- 
ERAL of the British 
Army, after seeing 
the Seventh Regiment 
march through East 
Seventy-fourth Street, 
{in May, 1877, said to 
General Sherman, ‘‘Do many of your 
regiments present so fine an appearance 
as the one that has just passed?” 

‘Why, that does not belong to the 
regular army,” replied Sherman; ‘‘that’s 
one of our volunteer organizations, com- 
posed of young business men of New 
York.” 

‘Bless my soul,” said the astonished 
Britisher, ‘‘they march as well as the 
Coldstream Guards!” 

Higher praise could not be extracted 
from an Englishman as to the efficiency 
of the organization which is the subject 
of this paper than to compare it to that 
celebrated regiment, more than two cent- 
uries old. 











1800—-26. 


At the beginning of this century the 
uniformed militia of New York city com- 
prised a regiment of artillery and one 
of infantry, two or three companies of 
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NEW YORK. 


WILSON, 


cavalry, and a few independent infantry 
companies. This force was increased in 
1802 by the ‘‘ Brigade Company of Artil- 
lery,” which two years later became a 
regiment, and, in conjunction with the 
artillery regiment referred to above, was 
placed under the command of Brigadier- 
General Jacob Morton, a prominent and 
influential New Yorker. It is to this 
source—‘‘ Morton’s Brigade of Artillery,” 
the favorite of the people for many years 
—that the Seventh Regiment directly 
traces its origin. 

In 1806 three British men-of-war ap- 
peared off Sandy Hook, and insisted upon 
boarding all American vessels and search- 
ing thereon for British seamen, a right 
which was refused by the United States 
Government. On April 25th the city was 
greatly excited by the killing of an Ameri- 
can sailor in the harbor of New York by 
a shot from one of these men-of-war. A 
great commotion ensued upon the pub- 
lication of the facts concerning the mur- 
der, for the victim, John Pierce, was a 
respectable and well-known citizen. Re- 
solutions were passed at a general meet- 
ing, condemning the outrage, forbidding 
further intercourse with British ships, 
and calling upon the Government to pro- 


* In the series of articles that will be published under this caption, the editor disclaims any intention of 
presenting the regiments in the order of their excellence or importance, 
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SKIRMISH DRILL 


tect the city and uphold the honor of the 


nation. Pierce was accorded a public 
funeral, and was buried in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. The patriotism of the young 
men of New York was awakened by the 
circumstances attending the de: ath of 
Pierce, and not only were the ranks of 
existing military companies rapidly filled, 
but new companies were organized with- 
out delay. The present First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Companies (as they are 
popularly called) of the Seventh Regi- 
ment date back their origin to this period, 
1806. 

Shortly after, the Third and Fourth 
Regiments of Artillery were added to 
Morton’s Brigade; and in 1812 another 
new regiment, known as the Eleventh 
New York Artillery, was officially recog- 
nized. This new regiment had for its 
chief Colonel Cornelius Harsen, who had 
been a very popular officer in the Third 
Artillery (to which the four companies 
just mentioned were attached), and who 
was followed to his new command by 
the most desirable of its members. The 


AT PEEKSKILL CAMP. 


Eleventh Regiment assumed a leading 
position at once, and held it until, in 1824, 
plans which had been maturing for a 
long time, were perfected by the organ- 
ization of the Battalion of National 
Guards, afterwards called the Twenty- 
seventh Regiment National Guards, and 
which is now the Seventh Regiment. 
The name of ‘‘ National Guards,” which 
was associated exclusively with the 
Seventh Regiment for nez uly forty years 
(in 1862 the Legislature gave this desig- 
nation to all the militia of the State), 
was suggested by an incident occurring 
at the time of the visit of Lafayette, the 
Commandant of the National Guard of 
France, to this country in August, 1824. 
A vast crowd welcomed the nation’s 
guest at the Battery, and among the 
troops which he reviewed immediately 
after disembarking was the Eleventh 
Regiment. After Lafayette had passed 
down the line and completed the review, 
a few of the officers of the Eleventh were 
standing together momentarily, when one 
of them suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ How I 
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THE OLD SHAKESPEARE TAVERN. 


would like to command 
a regiment of National 
Guards!” —a sentiment 
which met with an 
instantaneous response, 
and resulted in the adop- 
tion of that title for the 
new battalion. 

Like most of the regi- 
ments of that period, the 
Eleventh was composed 
of two battalions, one of 
artillery and one of in- 
fantry. To the captains 
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prominence congregated within its 
walls; and it was here that the plans 
for the formation of the Nationa] 
Guard were discussed and matured, 
that regimental meetings were held 
and officers elected. It was the 
headquarters for military gossip and 
news ; and the large public room 
on the second floor was the favor- 
ite place for drills, concerts and 
balls. Stoneall, the proprietor, was 
a genial and popular host, and the 
Tavern was a well-patronized ren- 
dezvous of New Yorkers until its 
destruction by the widening of Ful- 
ton Street in 1836. 





of the four infantry com- 

panies — namely, Irad 

Hawley of the First, John Telfair of the 
Second, William B. Curtis of the Third, 
and Howard A. Simonds of the Fourth— 
and to Major John D. Wilson and Capt. 
Prosper M. Wetmore is principally due 
the credit of carrying out the plans here- 
tofore referred to, and of thereby origin- 
ating and organizing the Seventh Regi- 
ment. The officers of these four com- 
panies met at Stoneall’s Shakespeare Tav- 
ern, at the corner of Fulton and Nassau 
Streets, on the evening of August 25, 
1824, and formally adopted the new 
designation. 

The Shakespeare Tavern, which was 
built in part before the Revolutionary 
War, was a celebrated hostelry. Politi- 
cians, merchants, artists, and actors of 


SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. 


The choice of a suitable uniform was 
a somewhat difficult matter, inasmuch as 
there naturally existed a variety of tastes 
and opinions; but the question was settled 
by a fortunate incident. Philetus H. 
Holt, a member of the Fourth Company, 
passing through Pearl Street one morn- 
ing, and wearing a neat, gray office-coat, 
was stopped by Major Wilson and Cap- 
tain Wetmore, who were suddenly at- 
tracted by the style of the garment. With 
it for a sample, Major Wilson had a gray 
military coat made, and, equipped as a 
private, he attended the meetings of the 
four companies interested in the new 
battalion, and exhibited the coat, which 
was admired and almost unanimously 
adopted.. At the annual inspection im 
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October, Ser- 
geant Asher 
Taylor of the 
Fourth Com- 
pany, who was 
acting as sec- 
retary to the 
Brigade In- 
spector, re- 
ported for du- 
ty in the new 
dress ; this was 
the first ap- 
pearance in 
publie of the 
gray uniform 
of theSeventh 
Regiment. 

On December 24, 1824, the Fifth Com- 
pany, Capt. Oliver M. Lowndes, was ad- 
mitted to the battalion, followed two days 
later by the accession of the Sixth Com- 
pany, under command of Capt. Linus W. 
Stevens. 

On June 27, 


COL, PROSPER M. WETMORE, 


1825, Gov. Clinton issued 


an order instituting the Battalion of the 
National Guards; this order separated the 


battalion from the Eleventh Regiment, 
but directed its consolidation with the 
Second Regiment of infantry, a combina- 
tion proving so unsatisfactory that the 
Commander-in-Chief detached the bat- 
talion a few months afterward and 
constituted it a separate organization. 
Meanwhile the Seventh Company, Capt. 
Egbert I. Van Buren, had been admitted in 
October, 1825, and as the addition of one 
more company would raise the battalion 
to the dignity of a regiment, great energy 
was used to accomplish that end. The 
efforts exerted resulted in the admission 
on May 4, 1826, of the Eighth Company, 
Capt. Andrew Warner, whereupon Goy. 
Clinton was immediately notified of the 
fact, and two days afterward directed that 
the battalion be organized anew as the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment of Artillery. 


1826— 47. 


In accordance with the Governor's 
order, just referred to, an election was 
held at the Shakespeare on May 23, 1826, 
and Lieut.-Col. Wetmore was elected 
colonel, Major Stevens, lieutenant-col- 
onel, and Capt. Telfair, major, ef the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment; and its first 
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parade was made May 31, to receive an 
elegant stand of colors from the mayor 
of New York, the Hon. Philip Hone. 

The military text-book used by the 
militia up to the winter of 1825-6 had been 
‘* Baron Steuben’s Tactics, with Gardner's 
Compend,” when Congress adopted a new 
system known as “‘ Scott's Tactics,” which 
was ordered in use in the army, and which 
was at once taken. up by the more aspir- 
ing militia organizations. 

The officers of the Twenty-seventh Re- 
giment promptly began the study of the 
new tactics, which proved somewhat dif- 
ficult after the comparatively simple 
movements laid down in Steuben’s man- 
ual; and for the purpose of instruction 
met once a week for some months in 
Dooley’s Long Room. This apartment 
was on the second floor of an old wooden 
building in Duane Street, and was, in 
1821, the largest drill-room in the city, 
‘‘itsdimensions being forty feet by eighty, 
and its fixtures and appointments exceed- 
ingly plain.” The militia organizations 
from their beginning had occupied such 
quarters as they could best obtain ; various 
small halls about the city were engaged 
regularly, and Dooley’s Long Room was 
used for drilling purposes by several 
companies of the National Guard.  A\l- 
though considered a very fine apartment 
in those days, it would be deemed ridicu- 
lous at present when spacious armories 
predominate. 

The annual inspections of this period 
were somewhat different affairs, at least 
in point of numbers, from those which 
now obtain in the Regiment. For ex- 
ample, we find that in 1826 there were 
present only 277; in 1833, 898; in 1845, 
362; while in 1885, the number had in- 
creased to 921, and in 1887 the remarkable 
and unprecedented showing was made of 
1,018 officers and men present, out of a 
total of 1,036 on the muster rolls. The 
customary Division parades and reviews 
were held on the Fourth of July, a prac- 
tice which prevailed until quite recently, 
when Decoration Day was substituted 
very sensibly, the cooler weather at the 
end of May preventing the liability to 
sun-stroke, which previously was of such 
frequent occurrence. One of the amuse- 
ments of this time was target-shooting, 
and in the summer a day was devoted to 
it by most of the militia companies, The 
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target excursions were looked forward to 
with pleasure, for in addition to the 
advantage of having an opportunity of 
learning how to fire a musket, there were 
valuable prizes contributed to reward the 
best marksmen. Guests, sometimes in- 
cluding ladies, were generally present, 
and the day’s sport invariably terminated 
with a generous dinner. 

The National Guard participated in the 
celebration of many notable events in 
the history of the city and of the United 
States. In 1830 it paraded at the grand 
popular commemoration of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s elevation to the throne of France; 
in 1832, at the centennial anniversary of 
Washington's Birthday; in 1842, at the 
opening of the Croton Water Works in 
New York City, and in 1847, at the re- 
joicings over the brilliant victories of 
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sons, among others those of Presidents 
Monroe and Harrison, Lafayette, and 
General Jackson. 

Prior to 1840 the line of march on all 
these large parades seldom extended fur- 
ther north than Broome street, the troops 
usually assembling at the Battery, and 
passing through Maiden Lane, Pearl and 
Chatham, or other neighboring streets. 
Subsequent to that date Union Square 
remained for some years the northerly 
limit for the regular Division parades. 
This fact, besides evineing the rapid 
growth of the city, strikes one oddly at 
this day when Union Square, or at least 
Washington Square, is invariably the 
most southerly point reached by the 
military, the dismissal often occurring 
much further up-town. And now, the 
line is always formed above Forty-sec- 











the American armies in Mexico. Presi- 
dents Martin Van Buren, Tyler and Polk 
were each honored with public receptions 
and parades when visiting the metropolis. 
The Regiment also attended the funeral 
ceremonies of several distinguished per- 


TENTH COMPANY ROOM. 


ond street for the Decoration Day and 
other great parades, a distance of four 
miles north from the old place of assem- 
bly at the Battery. From the earliest 
times a custom had prevailed in the mili- 
tia organizations of closing every parade 
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with a dis- 
charge of fire- 
arms, called a 
feu de joie, or 
as it was pop- 
ularly termed, 
a ‘‘few-de- 
joy,” and this 
-ceremony, 
which to the 
populace was 
the piece de 
resistance of 
the militia 
displays, was 
never = omit- 
ted. About 
1844, however, owing to the carelessness 
of many of the men in loading and 
firing their muskets, and the extra 
cleaning of the pieces rendered neces- 
sary by the practice, it was almost en- 
tirely abandoned. 

During this period the services of the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment were frequent- 
ly required to aid the authorities in 
the preservation of the public peace and 
order. Twice in 1834 the National Guard 


COL, LINUS W,. STEVENS. 


responded promptly to the call for as- 
In the spring there took place 
the Election riot, brought about by the 
bitter contest between the Whigs and 
Democrats; and in July the Abolition 


sistance. 


riots. In 1836 the Regiment was under 
arms for about twenty-four hours to aid 
in suppressing a riot among the steve- 
dores; and again, in 18387, when the high 
price of fiour and consequent suffering 
among the poor caused an outbreak. In 
May of the same year it was summoned 
to Wall Street 
to protect the 
banks, a riot 
being feared 
on account of 
the — suspen- 
sion of specie 
payments. 
The strikes of 
the laborers 
engaged near 
Manhattan- 
ville on the 
Croton Water 
Works neces- 
sitated the 


COL. JOHN J. MANNING. holding ready 
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of the military twice during April, 1840, 
At the time of the great fire in Decem- 
ber, 1835, when the principal business 
portion of the city was consumed, the 
Regiment patrolled the burnt district for 
twenty-four hours, a service which it 
repeated in July, 1845, when the lower 
part of New York was again swept by 
fire. 

The first encampment of the National 
Guard, ‘‘Camp Clinton,” at Poughkeep- 
sie, on the Hudson river, was made in 
1831, and was considered a great success 
by the two 
hundred and 
fifty-six mem- 
bers who en- 
joyed the hos- 
pitality of the 
people of that 
city. The next 
year the regi- 
ment encamp 
ed at New 
Haven ; and 
in 1834, on 
Hamilton 
Square, the 
site of the 
present armo- 
ry of the Seventh Regiment, but at that 
time several miles out of town. In 1839, 
camp life was indulged in for a week 
at Fort Hamilton, one of the defensive 
works at the Narrows, the entrance to 
the harbor of New York; and in 1845, 
at ‘‘Camp Schuyler,” near Albany, the 
Patroon, Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
entertaining the officers at the Manor 
House. 

The ‘‘ Order of Merit,” having for its 
objects increasing of excellence in drill, 
exciting of a proper feeling of emulation 
in the discharge of the various duties of 
the citizen soldier, and the cultivation 
of esprit de corps throughout the Regi- 
ment, was established in 1835. In the 
first competitive drill for its honors four 
companies took part, but the contest was 
soon confined to the Seventh Company, 
Capt. Cairns, and the Eighth, under 
Lieut. Henry C. Shumway. The former 
secured the prize mainly by the per- 
formance of novel and fancy evolutions 
executed with wonderful perfection, 
while the Eighth Company adhered 
strictly to the movements authorized by 


COL, LEVI HART 
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the tactics. A month later, a second 
drill took place, and this time the 
judges, who were United States Army 
officers, awarded the honors to Shum- 
way's company. So chagrined was Capt. 
Cairns at the decision that he withdrew 
from the National Guard, together with 
a large part of his company. His de- 
fection was such a loss to the Regiment, 
and so much ill-feeling was caused by 
the result of the competition, that the 
Order of Merit was permanently abol- 
ished, 

Exemption from jury duty, a 
valuable prerogative of membership in 
the militia, was procured by the present- 
ation to the Legislature, in 1836, of a 
petition from the Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment, whose officers finally secured for 
the members of the National Guard the 
enactment of the requisite law, one des- 
tined to be of material benefit to the 
troops of the State of New York.  Per- 
manent freedom from the tedious and 
irksome routine of sitting on juries, a 
duty, often involving serious loss by en- 
forced and prolonged absence from busi- 

ness, forms no 
small 
erationamong 
the advan- 
tages and in- 
ducements of- 
fered to young 
men to join 
the various 
regiments. 

In 1837, the 
first step was 
taken in an- 
other import- 
ant matter to 
the Regiment, 
that of obtain- 
ing from the 

municipality a suitable hall for military 
purposes. This idea was based on the 
reasonable proposition that an organized 
body of armed men, such as the National 
Guard, which was ready and willing at 
all times to aid the city authorities in 
the protection of life and property, and 
which had hitherto, by its alacrity and 
invariable success, proved a valuable 
factor in the upholding of the laws, 
deserved proper quarters from the city 
corporation. A petition to this effect, 


most 


consid- 


COL, JOHN M. CATLIN, 


to the Com- 
mon Council, 
emanated 
from the Sec- 
ond Com- 
pany, thus 
‘originating 
a movement,” 
says Captain 
(now Colonel) 
Clark, in his 
‘* History of 
the Second 
Company,” 
‘which — se- 
cured to the 
militia of New York the use of Centre 
Market for military purposes, and estab- 
lished a precedent by which the National 
Guard finally obtained the most elegant 
and extensive military accommodations 
(in 1860) in the United States—the Tomp- 
kins Market armory.” 

The Centre Market two in 
number, were on the second floor of 
the building, and were larger and bet- 
ter in every way than any that had 
hitherto been used by the Regiment. As 
all the militia of the city, however, was 
entitled to occupy these rooms, the Na- 
tional Guard only secured Monday of 
ach week, thus giving to each company 
but one night per month. 

A troop of horse was organized in 
March, 1838, and attached to the Regi- 
ment, being known as the National 
Guard Troop, but it was dismounted and 
admitted to the line as the Ninth Com- 
pany, Capt. Charles A. Easton, after the 
return of the Regiment from Washing- 
ton in 1861. : 

Col. Wetmore resigned in 1827; 
young man he 
had been most 
popular, and 
in later years 
was well 
known in pub- 
lic affairs in 
New = York, 
and as the 
author of; 
‘* Lexington,” 
and many 
other merito- 
rious poems. 
Lieut.-Col. 


COL. MORGAN L, SMITH. 


rooms, 


as a 


COL, ANDREW A. BREMNER. 
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Stevens, who succeeded to the coloneley, 
was aman of great military and execu- 
tive ability, and of remarkable decision 
of character, and during his tenure of 
office, obtained by his successful man- 
agement of its affairs, the title of the 
‘‘Hather of the Regiment.” Col. John 
J. Manning followed in 1828, remaining 
only afew months in command, when 
he gave way to Col. Levi Hart; and, in 
1830, Col. Stevens was re-elected, retain- 
ing the position until the close of 1834. 
Col. Morgan L. Smith was chosen to fill 
the vacancy, and, in 1837, was succeeded 
by Col. John M. Catlin, who was fol- 
lowed by Col. William Jones, in 1839. 
The latter retired in 1844 to become 
Sheriff of the City and County of New 
York; and the prominent banker, Col. 
Washington R. Vermilye, was elected. 
He was succeeded by Col. Andrew A. 
Bremner in 1846. 


1847—'61. 


The Seventh’s present numerical desig- 
nation was determined by a general order 
issued by Governor John Young on July 


27, 1847. This order, it may not be amiss 
to mention, was in conformity to an act 
of the Legislature passed in the preceding 
May, organizing the First Division of the 
New York State Militia, and requiring 
all uniformed companies to be assigned 
to regiments and all regiments to be 


assigned to 
the four bri- 
gades. These 
four brigades 
(the Seventh 
Regiment be- 
ing in the 
third) were 
under the 
command of 
Major - Gen- 
eral Sand- 
ford, and 
coustituted 
the First Di- 
vision. The 
efficiencyand 
prosperity of 
the Seventh continued uninterrupted 
under its new designation, and its popu- 
larity apparently increased. In October, 
1848, Col. Bremner, a most accomplished 


COL. MARSHALL LEFFERTS, 
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officer, and the first colonel of the Seventh 
under its present title, resigned his com- 
mission ; and in the following January, 
Lieut.-Col. Abram Duryea was elected 
colonel, hold- 

ing the office 

with great 

benefit to the 

Regiment 

and honor to 

himself until 

his resigna- 

tion in July, 

1859, when 

Lieut. - Col. / 
Marshall Lef- 

ferts succeed- 

ed to the po- 

sition. 

In 1849, an 
engineer 
corps was organized and attached to the 
Regiment; in 1860 it was reorganized as 
an artillery corps, drilling as light artil- 
lery, and in the following year it became 
the Tenth Company, Capt. E. P. Rogers, 
thus completing the quota of companies 
allowed to any regiment of infantry. 

On May 25, 1848, Gen. Winfield Scott, 
returning to the United States, after his 
victorious campaign in Mexico, was re- 
ceived by the city officialsat the Battery, 
where he reviewed the troops, the First 
Division parading with unusual strength, 
and the Seventh Regiment, by its steadi- 
ness and soldierly appearance, winning 
from the veteran the commendation that 
it was ‘‘ the finest regiment of soldiers 
he had ever seen.” In May, 1851, Presi- 
dent Fillmore passed through the city on 
his way to attend the celebration of the 
completion of the Erie Canal at Dunkirk, 
and the First Division paraded in his 
honor. The same year, Louis Kossuth, 
the Hungarian patriot, visited New York; 
the military of the city escorted him upon 
his arrival, and a few days later paraded 
again to attend the great Kossuth Festival 
at Castle Garden—then used as a theatre 
—on which occasion Mayor Kingsland, 
who presided, presented the troops to Kos- 
suth, each regimentin turn rising for an 
introduction. After more than three de- 
cades, the gifted Hungarian spoke to an 
American friend of the Seventh in terms 
of highest praise. The formal opening of 
the Crystal Palace in 1853 by President 
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Pierce, accompanied by his Secretary of 
War, Jefferson Davis, was marked by a 
great display of military, the Seventh, as 
usual, parading. The inauguration, in 
1857, of the monument to Major-General 
Worth, on the Fifth Avenue, opposite 
Madison Square, was attended by a long 
procession of troops; and in the following 
year the Regiment again paraded Sept. 1, 
which was appointed as a day for univer- 
sal rejoicing at the successful completion 
of the Atlantic cable. The Regiment also 
took part, in 1860, in the grand reception 
to the first Embassy from Japan, and acted 
as a special escort to the distinguished 
visitors whose presence was regarded by 
the people with keen curiosity, and who, 
while witnessing an open-air drill by the 
Seventh in their honor, expressed their 
pleasure and astonishment at its move- 
ments. 

A parade, most agreeable to the mem- 
bers of the Seventh, was made on Sept. 
5, 1860, to accept a superb stand of colors 
from the city of Washington. The pre- 
sentation took place in the City Hall 
Park by Robert Ould, then United States 
District-Attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, afterward Confederate Commis- 
sioner for exchange of prisoners, who 
delivered a patriotic address; and the col- 
ors were received by Col. Lefferts. Upon 
the conelusion of the ceremonies, the 
Regiment marched to its new armory, 
over Tompkins Market, at the junction 
of the Bowery with the Third and Fourth 
Avenues, and immediately opposite the 
Cooper Institute. Having arrived there 
it was drawn up in line in the large drill- 
room, and formal possession of the build- 
ing on behalf of the city was given by 
Mayor Wood in an appropriate address. 
Col. Lefferts, having made a brief reply, 
the building rang with cheers from the 
delighted soldiers, who, with their friends, 
had striven for years in the face of delays 
and disappointments to obtain an armory 
worthy of the Regiment's name, and one 
in which all the companies might be to- 
gether, each with its own separate quar- 
ters, but all under one roof. Three 
months later, the armory being com- 
pletely furnished, a reception was ten- 
dered to all the city officials and their 
families ; and shortly thereafter the ar- 
mory was thrown open for two days to 


the public. 
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The Prince of Wales visited the metro- 
polis in October of. the same year, and 
upon landing at Castle Garden was wel- 
comed to the city by the mayor. After 
reviewing the troops which had awaited 
his arrival, the Prince, in a brilliant sear- 
let and gold uniform, entered a carriage 
in company with the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Lyons and Mayor Wood, and _ pro- 
ceeded up Broadway, escorted by the 
First Division. The appearance of Broad- 
way was a repetition of the scene at the 
reception of Lafayette thirty-six years 
before, but was on a far grander scale. 
In the intervening years the population 
of the city had quintupled, and where 
one thousand eager faces greeted the 
I’rench General, five thousand welcomed 
England's Prince. Passing up Broadway 
amid the cheers of the populace, he re- 
ceived a marching salute from the mili- 
tary at the City Hall, and so well did the 
Seventh acquit itself, that the Prince ex- 
pressed to Gen. Sandford his admiration 
by pronouncing it ‘‘the finest regiment 


jhe had ever seen in any country.” 


On numerous occasions the Seventh’s 
aid was required in maintaining the peace 
of the city. The most important instance 
was the Astor Place riot in 1849, the out- 
come of a quarrel between the friends of 
Forrest, the celebrated American actor, 
and Macready, then the leading English 
tragedian. The latter's farewell engage- 
ment at the Astor Place Opera House 
(now the Mercantile Library) began May 
7, and found the theatre crowded, but 
with an audience the reverse of fashion- 
able. Mac- 
ready’s — ap- 
pearance was 
greeted with 
such uproar 
and throwing 
of missiles 
that the cur- 
tain was rung 
down in the 
third act; and 
the actor de- 
termined to 
leave the 
country at 
once, but was urged by prominent citizens 
to remain, and arrangements were per- 
fected for an uninterrupted hearing on 
the 10th. The Seventh was ordered to be 
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in readiness at its armory—then at Centre 
Market—and three hundred policemen 
were assigned to duty at Astor Place. On 
the appointed evening the doors of the 
theatre were besieged by a throng of noisy 
and demonstrative persons; the play be- 
ganasarranged, and although Macready’s 
entrance was again the cause of great 
disorder, the offenders were arrested and 
locked up in the basement. Outside 


however, the situation was serious, the 
crowd having increased to twenty thou- 
sand yelling and cursing men. Incom- 
plete repairs to the Broadway sewers had 
necessitated the piling up by the work- 
men of immense numbers of round pay- 
ing stones, not yet relaid in the street, 
and these were used by the rioters to 
hurl through the windows of the theatre 
and to repulse the police in their efforts 
to make arrests. The Seventh was sent 
for and arrived at nine’o’clock, preceded 
by the National Guard Troop (which 
afterward became the Ninth Company ), 
and another company of mounted men. 
The cavalry essayed to clear Astor Place, 
but in the confusion their horses became 
unmanageable and they were obliged 
to retire in disorder, almost every man 
being wounded. Amid a storm of stones 
and blows from clubs the Regiment then 
forced its way through to the open plaza 
in front of the Cooper Institute, where 
it halted. The pieces were loaded, and 
the Colonel was directed to drive the 
mob out of Eighth street in rear of the 
Opera House: this was accomplished, 
and the police following the soldiers, 
kept the cleared space open until the 
audience and actors had gotten out 
safely. The Regiment then marched 
down Broadway (one block) and into 
Astor Place again, and formed line, 
when the attack of the rabble was be- 
gun with renewed violence. An at- 
tempt to divide the mob by wheeling 
half the Regiment to the right and 
half to the left failed, as did also a 
bayonet charge; so finally the order 
was given to fire, but as by previous 
understanding this was directed over 
the heads of the rioters, they supposed 
that blank cartridges were being used, 
and replied with 
stones. 


a shower of paving 
A second volley from the Sev- 
enth, aimed low, killed and wounded 
many of the rioters and put the rest to 
flight. The Regiment remained on guard 
throughout the night and was relieved 
at daylight, marching down Broadway 
to its armory without interference. Over 
150 of its members were badly injured, 
few escaping a wound; and over 70 had 
to be taken to their homes in carriages. 
The next day the city was in a state of 
apprehension; a thousand special police 
were sworn in, and several regiments 
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were ordered on duty, remaining for 
three days until matters had resumed 
their normal condition. 

The ‘‘Dead Rabbit” riots took place 
in July, 1857, and were the result of 
feuds between the rough and lawless 
parties in the Sixth Ward, known as 
the ‘‘Dead Rabbits” and the ‘‘ Bowery 
Boys.” The ill-famed Five Points—the 
headquarters of the most desperate classes 
in the city—and Mulberry and Bayard 
streets, and the Bowery, were the scene 
of the fighting which continued, for two 
days and which the police in their then 
disorganized condition were powerless to 
repress, and it was only on the approach 
of the Seventh that the rioters were per- 
manently dispersed. In the same month 
the Regiment twice again assembled at 
the armory in response to calls for aid in 
suppressing disturbances, but on neither 
occasion were its services brought into 
requisition. The location of the Quar- 
antine Hospital at Tompkinsville, Staten 


Island, gave great dissatisfaction to the 
people of that section, who, having failed 
after several years’ labor to have it re- 
moved by legal means, had recourse in 
September, 1858, to fire, the State suffer- 
ing the loss of much valuable property, 
while the inmates were with difficulty 
rescued from the flames. The First Divi- 
sion was ordered out, and maintained a 
guard over the Quarantine grounds for 
more than three months. 

Excursions and camps held their own 
as favorites with the Seventh just as 
firmly as they had in earlier years when 
it was called the Twenty-seventh, and 
we find also that with characteristic good 
judgment the most agreeable spots were 
usually chosen for the summer jaunts. 
Invited to participate in the Bunker Hill 
celebration at Boston, in 1857, the Regi- 
ment marched down Broadway early in 
the afternoon of June 16, to take the 
steamboat; but before reaching the pier, 
it was ordered to turn into the City Hall 
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Park to assist in stopping what threat- 
ened to be a serious conflict between two 
factions of the city police force. The 
** Metropolitan Police Act,” passed that 
year by the Legislature, taking the con- 
trol of the police from the Mayor and 
vesting it in a Board of Commissioners 
appointed by the Governor, was declared 
unconstitutional 
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enth were heard approaching on Broad- 
way. Scattering the rabble to the right 
and left, it marched into the Park and 
up to the steps of the City Hall, where, 
having cleared a large space, knapsacks 
were unslung, sentries posted, and orders 
awaited. Gen. Sandford, to whom they 


appealed for aid, soon appeared, in 





by Mayor Wood, 
who, with the old 
or ‘‘ Municipal ” 
police, resisted the 
** Metropolitans ” 
appointed by the 
Commissioners, 
and whose refusal 
to admit a war- 
rant-officer to his 
presence, brought 
affairs to a crisis. 
A bloody and vio- 
lent struggle en- 
sued between the 
two parties, result- 
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ing in the expulsion of the ‘‘ Metropoli- 
tans” from the City Hall. The news 
of the fighting spread rapidly through- 
out the city, and thousands of riotous 
persons had crowded the Park, eager 
to take part in any possible disturb- 
ance; and it was at this stage of the 
proceedings that the drums of the Sev- 


owls 
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company with the 

Sheriff, and having 

entered the City 

Hall, argued with 

the Mayor, who 

realizing the truth 

of the General's 

statement that ‘‘the 

Seventh Regiment 

was at hand to as- 

sist in his arrest, 

and that artillery 

would soon arrive,” 

finally submitted to 

the order of the 

Court, and = was 

formally arrested. The danger was now 

over, and the Regiment, relieved after 

five hours’ duty, went on its way to 

Boston, where it acquitted itself well in 
the ceremonies at Bunker Hill. 

In 1858, the Seventh was selected as 

military escort to accompany the remains 

of ex-President Monroe to Richmond, 
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and on July 3, to the number of 516 
men, it embarked on the steamer ‘‘ Er- 
iesson,” while the casket was placed un- 
der a guard on the ‘‘Jamestown.” <Ar- 
riving at Richmond, the Regiment was 
met by the Virginia soldiery and escorted 
to Hollywood Cemetery, followed by a 
large delegation of negroes who were de- 
lighted with the fine band and handsome 
uniforms. Governor Wise delivered the 
funeral oration, and a discharge of artil- 
lery closed the ceremonies; whereupon 
the procession was re-formed and the Re- 
giment invited to dinner, at Warwick 
Mill on the bank of the James river. 
This noted building, eleven stories high, 
was reputed to be the largest flouring- 
mill in the world. The dining-room, on 
the sixth floor, was lavishly decorated 
with flags; groups of muskets, pistols, 
sabres, etc., were tastefully arranged on 
all sides, and the supporting pillars were 
entwined with evergreens and flowers. 
A sumptuous repast was served to the 
more than twelve hundred soldiers and 
citizens who sat at the eight immense 
tables provided; and speeches were made 
by Governor Wise, and others. Among 
the objects of interest in the reception- 
room on the floor below, a remarkable 
punch-bowl, said to hold fifty gallons, 
was much admired and liberally pa- 
tronized. Capitol Square was brilliantly 
illuminated in the evening, and at mid- 
night the Governor and Mayor were 
serenaded. A dress parade and review 
took place the next day, and the Reg- 
iment was invited to a collation spread 
under the magnificent old trees of Capi- 
tol Square. At night the Seventh de- 
parted by boat amid the greatest enthu- 
siasm, for Washington, where a day was 
spent. President Buchanan was tendered 
a review, and each member of the Regi- 
ment was afterwards personally present- 
ed to him in the East Room. 

‘*Probably no event in the whole 
history of the Seventh Regiment,” re- 
marks Colonel Clark, ‘‘ accomplished so 
much in extending and nationalizing its 
reputation as its trip to Richmond. Its 
patriotic errand endeared it to the whole 
country; its martial bearing and the 
gentlemanly deportment of its members 
charmed the citizens and the authorities 
of the cities visited, and in 
military circles it was henceforth acknow- 
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ledged as the beau ideal of a volunteer 
military organization.” 

Another visit was made to Washing- 
ton in February, two years later, to as- 
sist at the inauguration of Clark Mills’ 
statue of Washington. The Regiment left 
New York with full ranks, reached the 
national capital in the rain, took its 
place in the procession, and marched 
through ankle-deep mud to the scene 
of the unveiling. A Washington corres- 
pondent wrote: ‘‘ Except for the presence 
of your magnificent Seventh Regiment, 
the procession would hardly have out- 
shone that which Falstaff would not lead 
through Coventry. But for that corps 
the military display would have been 
beneath contempt.” 

The succeeding day, the Regiment 
marched to the White House for a re- 
view by President Buchanan, to whom 
the officers were individually presented. 
In his address on that occasion the Pre- 
sident observed: ‘‘ The military precision 
in your march, the admirable manner in 
which you go through your exercise, and 
the stout, hardy, noble and defiant look 
which you exhibit, show that in the day 
and hour of battle, you would not be 
mere parade soldiers, but that you would 
be in its very front.” 

It will, perhaps, be a surprise to the 
majority of readers to learn that the Sev- 
enth once had a ‘‘ Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” In 1852, Miss Mary Divver, then 
a bright child of nine years of age, 
and the daughter of a late Adjutant of 
the regiment, Joseph A. Divver, was 
formally adopted by the board of officers, 
and carefully educated under the super- 
vision of the colonel. At the age of 
twenty she: became the wife of DeWitt 
C. Cowdray, and, in addition to presents 
from several of the companies, was the 
recipient on her wedding-day of a gift of 
two thousand dollars from the board of 
officers. 

An association of the exempt members 
of the Seventh Regiment, called the 
‘*Veterans of the National Guard,” was 
organized May 9, 1859, and was after- 
wards incorporated by the Legislature. 
Its objects were: ‘‘First, to institute a 
bond of fellowship and union between 
former and present companions in arms; 
second, to institute and perpetuate an 
official record and registry of the origin, 
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acts, and members of the Seventh Regi- 
ment; and, third, to create a fund for 
useful and benevolent purposes.” 


1861—'65. 


The action of the Seventh Regiment at 
the beginning of the Civil War is of 
national interest. As early as January 
14, 1861, its board of officers had passed 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That should the exigency arise, we feel 
confident in having the Commandant express to the 
Governor of the State the desire of this Regiment to 
perform such duty as he may prescribe.” 

This resolution of the board was made 
known to General Scott, then in Wash- 
ington, by General Sandford; and in his 
reply dated January 19, 1861, General 
Scott wrote: ‘‘Perhaps no regiment or 
company can be brought here from a dis- 
tance without producing hurtful jealousies 
in this vicinity. If there be an exception, 
it is the Seventh Infantry of the City of 
New York, which has become somewhat 
national, and is held deservedly in the 
highest respect.” On Monday, April 15th, 
two days after the fall of Fort Sumter, 


the President issued a proclamation call- 
ing for75,000 troops to assemble to protect 
the property of the Government. The next 
day the board of officers unanimously 
passed this resolution: 


** Resolved, That the Colonel be requested to notify 
the Major-General that this Regiment responds to the 
call of the country as made by the President through 
the Governor of the State. and that the Regiment is 
ready to march forthwith.” 


Just before midnight on the 17th, General 
Sandford brought the welcome news to 
the armory that the Regiment had been 
honored by being the first called for the 
defence of the nation; and the announce- 
ment by Colonel Lefferts that it would 
leave on Friday was greeted with extra- 
yagant expressions of delight by the 
hundreds of members present. On the 
morning of the 18th, a regimental mass 
meeting was held at the armory ; patriotic 
speeches were made by the officers; the 
utmost excitement prevailed, and the en- 
thusiasm was boundless. During the day, 
business affairs and private matters were 
hastily arranged. 

The morning of the 19th opened bright 
and fair; great crowds gathered in 
the neighborhood of the armory, while 
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within all was bustle and preparation 
for departure. The members began to 
arrive, in uniform, about noon, many 
accompanied by their mothers, wives, 
or sisters. ‘‘There was fitting of uni- 
forms,” says Swinton, ‘‘ buckling of 
belts, rolling of blankets, packing and 
strapping of knapsacks, the ring of the 
rammer, the calling of orders, the seuffle 
of busy feet hurrying to and fro, the 
cheery laugh and joke, the hasty mes- 
sages to friends, joined in confused 
sound.” Recruits by hundreds begged 
to be enlisted, but were refused, as the 
ranks were already full. Finally the 
order was given to fall in; brief fare- 
wells—and tender ones, too—were taken ; 
and amid tears and adieux, cheers and 
blessings, the Regiment, over one thou- 
sand strong, left the armory, formed line 
on Lafayette Place, and, wheeling into 
column, with the band and the two 
howitzers, began its famous and historic 
march down Broadway. Col. Clark 
writes: ‘‘A truly graphic and faithful 
description of that grand ovation to the 
Seventh Regiment in Broadway, on the 
19th of April, 1861, has never been 
and never can be written. Broad- 
way, on many public days, as on this, 
has been gay with banners and crowded 
from curbstone to attic, but on no other 
occasion has the excitement been so in- 
tense, so sublime and almost terrific.” 
Earlier in the day the Eighth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment had passed down 
that great thoroughfare, and Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix, in his Life of Gen. John 
A. Dix, refers thereto in these words: 
‘We saw the heads of armed men, the 
gleam of their weapons, the regimental 
colors, all moving on pageant-like; but 
naught could we hear save that hoarse, 
heavy surge—one general acclaim, one 
wild shout of joy, one endless cheer, 
rolling up and down, from side to side, 
above, below, to right, to left.” This 
scene had only served to stimulate the 
desire of New Yorkers to show their love 
and admiration for their favorite corps 
and their appreciation of its patriotic 


‘spirit and prompt action; and the roar, 


commotion and excitement which marked 
the: passage of the gallant Massachusetts 
men were increased ten-fold when the 
familiar gray coats came in sight. ‘‘ Was 
there ever such an ovation?” wrote 
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Fitz James O’Brien, who marched in 
the ranks that day. ‘‘When Trajan 
returned conqueror, dragging barbaric 
kings at his chariot-wheels, Rome vom- 
ited its people into the streets, and that 
glorious column, that will ever be im- 
mortal, was raised. But what greeted 
the Emperor at his outset?) The marble 
walls of Broadway were never before 
rent with such cheers as greeted us when 
The faces of the buildings 
were so thick with people, that it seemed 
as if an army of black ants were march- 
ing, after their resistless fashion, through 
the city, and had sealed the houses. 
Handkerchiefs fluttered in the air like 
myriads of white butterflies. An avenue 
of brave, honest faces smiled upon us 
as we passed, and sent a sunshine into 
our hearts that lives 


we passed, 
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of course, came floating down upon us 
from the windows, like a snow. Pretty 
little gloves pelted us with love-taps. 
The sterner sex forced upon us pocket- 
knives new and jagged, combs, soap, 
slippers, boxes of matches, cigars by the 
dozen and by the hundred, pipes to smoke 
shag and pipes to smoke Latakia, fruit, 
egos and sandwiches. One fellow gota 
new purse with ten bright quarter-eagles. 
At the corner of Grand street, or there- 
abouts, a ‘bhoy’ in red flannel shirt and 
black dress pantaloons, leaning back 
against the crowd with hereulean shoul- 
ders, called me: ‘Sa-ay, bully! take 
my dorg! he’s one of the kind that holds 
till he draps.’ This gentleman, with 
the animal, was instantly shoved back 
by the police, and the Seventh lost the 





there still.” 
Theodore Win- 
throp, then a pri- 
rate in the Ninth 
Company, adds his 
tribute: ‘It was 
worth a life, that 
march. Only one 
who passed, as we 
did, through that 
tempest of cheers, 
two miles long, can 
the terrible 
enthusiasm of the 
occasion, I could 
hardly hear the rat- 
tle of our own gun- 
carriages, and only 
once or twice the 
musie of our band 
came to me, muffled 
and quelled by the 
uproar. We knew 
now, if we had not 
before divined it, 
that our great city 
was with us as one 
man, utterly united 
in the great cause 
we were marching to 
sustain. This grand 
fact I learned by two 
If hundreds of thousands roared 
it in my ears, thousands slapped it into 
my back. There were parting gifts 
showered on the Regiment, enough to 
establish a variety shop. Handkerchiefs, 
Vou. VITT.—42 


know 





senses, 
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TUG-OF-WAR,. 


These were the comic incidents 
march, but underlying all was the 
tragic sentiment that we might have 
tragic work presently to do.” The ship- 
ping in the. harbor, the docks, the ferry- 


‘dorg.’ 


of the 
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houses, were all decked out with the red, 
white and blue, and as the Regiment 
boarded the boat for the New Jersey 
shore, the tugs and river steamers rang 
their bells and screamed their approval 
from shrill whistles. Truly was it af- 
firmed by George William Curtis, that 
‘“when the Seventh marched, New York 
went to the war.” 

Jersey City was the scene of almost 
as much demonstration as New York, 
and outdid herself in her decorations 
and crowds, her welcoming and parting 
cheers; and throughout the State of New 
Jersey, at every village, town and city 
on the route, throngs of people waited 
during the night to hurrah for the sol- 
dier lads, to shout their encouragement, 
and to offer their benedictions, while at 
every point bonfires blazed brightly and 
houses within a half mile of the railway 
were illuminated. The Regiment arrived 
in Philadelphia at midnight, changed 
cars for Baltimore, but was delayed in 
starting owing to information received 
that the railroad bridges between Havre 
de Grace and Baltimore had been burned. 
To go by rail as far as Havre de Grace 
and there risk obtaining the ferry-boat 
‘*Maryland”—the only vessel possibly 
available, and which it was rumored had 
been either seized or destroyed by the 
Confederates—was deemed inadvisable. 
It must be borne in mind that at this time 
the telegraph lines were all cut, and that 
no communication could be had from 
Washington, Fortress Monroe, Annap- 
olis, or the Junction, and complete 
ignorance existed as to whether these 
important points were still in possession 
of the Government. So, after consulta- 
tion, Col. Lefferts chartered the steamer 
‘*Boston,” then on the point of leaving 
with a cargo for New York, had it hur- 
riedly unloaded, and sailed with the Sev- 
enth late on the afternoon of Saturday, 
the 20th, reaching Annapolis by the sea 
route early on Monday morning. The 
Eighth Massachusetts, which left New 
York a few hours in advance of the 
Seventh, had decided in Philadelphia to 
take the chance of securing the ‘‘ Mary- 
land” at Havre de Grace; and, leaving 
the Quaker City by rail at about the 
same hour as the Seventh sailed, boarded 
the ‘‘ Maryland” without difficulty and 
arrived first at Annapolis; but, unfor- 
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tunately, the unwieldy craft grounded 
in the harbor, and the men were unable 
to land until the Boston, after the Sev- 
enth had disembarked, was sent to their 
assistance. 

Upon advising with the officers of the 
Naval Academy, Colonel Lefferts learned 
that the whole neighboring country was 
hostile; and while debating whether to 
march to Washington by the turnpike, 
or to Annapolis Junction by the rail- 
road, messengers arrived from General 
Scott requesting him to take the latter 
route, repairing the track on the way. 
Accordingly three of the companies set 
out at four o’clock in the morning of the 
24th, in a hastily arranged train made 
up of the only rolling stock obtainable, 
viz: several old platform and cattle cars, 
the former mounted by the howitzers and 
the latter crammed with the men, the 
whole being drawn by a dilapidated lo- 
comotive which had been rendered ser- 
viceable by the skill of Private Charles 
Homans of the Eighth Massachusetts, 
who had assisted in building it, and 
who had, with a gang of practical me- 
chanics from that regiment, already re- 
paired two miles of the track. A couple 
of miles out, the picket guard of the 
Massachusetts men joined the train 
which halted six miles from Annapolis, 
to await the arrival of the remaining 


companies. These appeared at ten o'clock 
and the march was resumed, and the re- 


pairing of the road continued. Under 
a burning sun, suffering from heat, fa- 
tigue and thirst, without proper tools to 
handle the missing rails which were often 
found hidden in under-brush or sunk in 
marshes, the men toiled on wearily, hav- 
ing at noon accomplished three miles 
more. The burning of a large bridge by 
the enemy necessitated for its replacing 
a delay of three hours, during which a 
storm thoroughly drenched every man; 
and later, as they trudged on in what 
proved to be an intensely cold night, the 
poor fellows were chilled to the marrow 
by their wet clothes. Annapolis Junc- 
tion was reached at daylight; and at tem 
o'clock a train sent from Washington 
conveyed the Regiment to that city, 
where, upon arriving, it marched straight 
to the White House, passing in review 
before President Lincoln who smilingly 
received it. ‘‘Those who were in the 
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Federal capital on that Thursday, April 
25,” says a recent article on ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln,” ‘‘will never, during their lives, 
forget the event. An indescribable gloom 
and doubt had hung over Washington 
nearly a week, paralyzing its traffic and 
crushing out its very life. As soon as 
their coming was known, an immense 
crowd gathered at the depot to obtain 
ocular evidence that relief had at length 
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reached the city. Promptly 
debarking and forming, the 
Seventh marched from the 
Capitol up Pennsylvania 
Avenue tothe White House. 
As they passed up the mag- 






came forth upon the streets as for a holi- 
day. It wasanepoch in American history. 
For the first time, the combined spirit and 
power of Liberty entered the Nation’s cap- 
ital.” The men were taken to their quar- 
ters at the principal hotels, where baths, 
clean clothes, substantial meals and much 
needed rest were obtained. Colonel Lef- 
ferts, having been at once sent for, re- 
paired to the White House, remaining 
in consultation with the President for 
two hours, answering many questions as 
to the condition of affairs in Maryland, 
and receiving his most hearty thanks for 
having brought the Regiment through 
so promptly. Reporting next to Lieu- 
tenant-General Scott at headquarters, and 
expressing regret at the unavoidable de- 
lay in Annapolis, the General stopped 
Colonel Lefferts, exclaiming emphatical- 
ly, ‘‘ You have made a fine march, sir; 
you have done all that could be done, 











nificent street, with their 
well-formed ranks, their ex- 
act military step, their sold- 
ierly bearing, their gayly floating flags, 
and the inspiring music of their splendid 
military band, they seemed to sweep all 
thought of danger, not only out of that 
great national thoroughfare, but out of 
every human heart in the Federal city. 
The presence of this single regiment 
seemed to turn the scales of fate. Cheer 
upon cheer greeted them, windows were 
thrown up, houses opened, the population 
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and you have my thanks.” A sense of 
security now pervaded the citizens of 
Washington as well as the Government 
authorities, and on the day following 
the Regiment's arrival, President Lin- 
coln sent word to Philadelphia that 
‘*the Seventh Regiment and the Massa- 
chusetts regiment were now in Wash- 
ington. There was great need of re-in- 
forcements, but Washington might be 
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considered safe for the country and the 
Constitution.” 

The headquarters of the Seventh were 
in the Capitol, Col. Leiferts establishing 
himself in the Speaker's room, and the 
companies being distributed about the 
floor, lobbies and galleries. On the 26th 
the Regiment mustered into the 
United States service for thirty days, in 
Capitol Square, by Major (afterwards 
Major-General) McDowell, who was ac- 
companied by President Lincoln and 
other important officials. Major Me- 
Dowell was not only astonished at the 
large numbers of men in the Regiment, 
but at their soldierly appearance and 
bright, intelligent faces; and as he passed 
down the long front of the Second Com- 
pany, he remarked to Capt. Clark, ** Sir, 
you have a company of officers instead 


was 


of soldiers.” 

After the rolls had been called, a square 
was formed, and Major McDowell, stat- 
ing that the Regiment was now mustered 
in for thirty days, added, **The magistrate 
will administer the oath.” Hereupon a 


short and stout individual, in half civie 
and half military attire, stepped out from 


among the officials, and exclaimed in a 
very peculiar and stentorian tone, ‘* The 
following ts the oath!” Says Winthrop, 
** Per se, this remark was not comic. But 
there was something in the dignitary’s 
manner which tickled the Regiment. As 
one man the thousand smiled, and imme- 
diately adopted the new epigram among 
its private countersigns.” 

On May 2d the Seventh went into camp 
about two miles from Washington, on the 
road to Harper’s Ferry. ‘‘ Camp Came- 
ron’ comprised about forty acres and was 
situated on Meridian Hill, and the mono- 
tony of drills and guard duty was relieved 
by the brilliance of the evening dress 
parades which were attended by the élite 
of Washington society. It was while 
stationed here that the Regiment began to 
supply officers to other military organiza- 
tions, a custom which was continued dur- 
ing the Civil War until no less than six 
hundred and six of its members had ac- 
cepted elsewhere positions ranging from 
that of lieutenant to brigadier-general. 
And of this number, fifty-eight were 
killed, or died of wounds received while 
in the service of the United States. Three 
of the six hundred and six became major- 
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generals; nineteen, brigadier-generals; 
twenty-nine, colonels, and forty-six, lieu- 
tenant-colonels. The vacancies made in 
its ranks by this tremendous drain were 
filled without delay by recruiting, so that 
the great numerical 
strength of the Regi- 
ment was maintained 

unimpaired, 
Passing quickly 
over cvents at Camp 
Cameron, shall 
pause only to allude 
to the night march 
May 23, when 
Scott ten thou- 
sand men across the 


we 


Gen. 


sent 


Potomac to occupy 
Arlington Heights. 
This march is note- 
worthy as being the 
first forward move- 
ment of the war, the 
first 
sacred soil of Virginia; amovement whose 
development included not only fortifying 
the Heights, but also threatening the en- 
emy, thus assuring the safety of the capi- 
tal, gaining control of the south bank of 
the Potomac for the Union Army, and 
affording an effective base for future op- 
erations. The preparatory orders to move 
were hailed with joy by the men of the 
Regiment, who were worn out with ** mas- 
terly inactivity,” and who desired above 
all things an opportunity to show what 
they could doin the way of fighting. The 
Seventh’s position in the march was in 
the centre column which was ordered to 
cross the Potomac by way of the shaky 
and unsubstantial wooden structure 
known as the Long Bridge. The night 
was a glorious one, warm and pleasant; 
‘** the full moon at its fullest,” says Win- 
throp, ‘‘a night more perfect than all 
perfection, mild, dewy, refulgent.” A 
delay of an hour near the entrance to the 
bridge tried the patience of the men, but 
finally the order to move came, and, fol- 
lowing the route over the antiquated and 
tottering bridge, while on either hand the 
softly flowing river glistened with the 
moon’s ‘silvery sheen,” the Regiment 
marched on silently, debouching upon the 
Virginia shore justatdawn. Halfa mile 
from the Long Bridge it was halted on the 
Alexandria road, and while some slept on 
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the railroad track, others built fires and 
cooked their meagre breakfasts of fried 
ham or bacon. 

Soon after sunrise mounted messengers 
began riding furiously back and forth, 
and an aide-de-camp, while galloping at 
full speed past the New York men, shout- 
ed, ** Alexandria taken by the Fire Zou- 
aves, and Ellsworth killed!” Thisstartling 
news was of double interest, for Ells- 
worth and his famous Zouaves had been 
recent guests of the Seventh Regiment in 
New York, and Lieut. Noah L. Farnham 
of the latter regiment had been elected 
lieutenant-colonel of the Zouaves, and 
had only left his company at Camp Cam- 
eron a few days before to assume his new 
position. Intrenchments were ordered to 
be thrown up at many points, and the 
Seventh bore its full share of the laborious 
work. A detail of two hundred men was 
made for this purpose, and while a part, 
swinging their axes like old woodmei, cut 
down an obstructing orchard of several 
acres’ extent, the rest with picks and shov- 
els began digging in the trenches, assist- 
ed by a detachment with wheelbarrows. 
This work of the Seventh, covering aspace 
of four hundred yards, and severe enough 
in the heat of the day even for those 
accustomed to manual labor, was espe- 
cially trying to men brought up in offices 
and used to clerical duties; but it was en- 
tered into with the vim, the alacrity and 
the cheerfulness characteristic of the Re- 
giment, and jokes flew fast, and chaffing 
was the order of the hour. After two 
days of this service, and all danger to the 
city being past, the Regiment was ordered 
back to Camp Cameron; and on May 31, 
the period for which it had enlisted hay- 
ing expired, and the object of that enlist- 
ment—the safety of Washington —having 
been attained, the Seventh returned re- 
gretfully to New York. ; 

In May, 1862, ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson, de- 
feating Fremont and Banks in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, threatened the National 
capital; and, answering the President’s 
call for men, the Seventh again went 
forward, reported in Baltimore to Gen. 
Dix, and was ordered into camp at Stew: 
art’s Hill, two miles out of the city. Re- 
maining there but a week it was then 
sent to Fort Federal Hill, a point which, 
rising boldly from the Patapsco river, 
commands not only the river and harbor 
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but Baltimore and the outlying country 
as well. This spot was destined to be- 
come the Seventh’s quarters for the rest 
of its three months’ term of service, the 
routine of garrison duty being varied by 
occasional trips of detachments to For- 
tress Monroe or Fort Delaware with pris- 
oners, or in other special duty. 

A few enterprising spirits organized a 
theatrical entertainment to enliven the 
duller hours, and the first performance 
was given in front of the Colonel's quar- 
ters, the piazza serving for a stage, blank- 
ets for the wings and curtain, and tallow- 
dips for footlights, the audience being 
grouped about on camp-stools under the 
trees, This affair was so successful that 
a regular Amusement Association was 
formed; a movable stage erected, scenes 
painted and costumes procured; and in- 
vitations were extended to the iadies of 
Baltimore, who crowded the  perform- 
ances. Portions of ‘‘ London Assurance” 
and ‘‘ Julius Cesar” were given, as well 
as ‘‘ Box and Cox” and other farces; 
vocal and instrumental music, fencing, 
boxing, gymnastics and prestidigitation 
varied the programme, and the superb 
band was always present to delight the 
listeners. 

The third war campaign of the Seventh 
was made in the summer of 1863, at the 
time of the march into Pennsylvania by 
Gen. Lee and his army. In response to 
a call from Washington for troops, the 
Regiment left home about the middle of 
June, reported to Gen. Robert E. Schenck 
at Baltimore, and was sent to its old 
quarters at Fort Federal Hill. This dis- 
position of the Regiment was the cause 
of much dissatisfaction in its ranks, as 
the ardent wish of the men had always 
been to see active service of some sort; 
and having been relegated twice before 
to the monotonous routine of garrison 
duty it was with a good deal of mur- 
muring and disappointment that they 
yielded to orders and took up their abode 
at Federal Hill. Here the scenes of the 
previous campaign were repeated ; the 
transporting of prisoners to Fort Dela- 
ware, the guarding of government prop- 
erty, bridges, depots, etc., service as a 
signal corps, and other similar duties 
occupying the Regiment’s time. It also 
acted as the provost-guard of Baltimore, 
seized arms and ammunition which had 
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been hidden by the sympathizers of the 
South, captured deserters and arrested 
many notorious secessionists. The army 
of Lee retreating after its repulse at 
Gettysburgh, reinforcements were hur- 
ried forward by the Union commanders 
to intercept its flight to Virginia. The 
Seventh was ordered to join the Third 
Army Corps at Frederic City, arriving 
at its destination July 7, and camping 
just outside of that village in a large 
field, which by heavy rains and prior 
tenancy by other regiments, had become 
a filthy and wretched spot. The only 
protection afforded against the incessant 
storms was by a few leaky hovels, built 
of fence-rails and dirty straw; and, what 
with ‘‘ wading in the mud during the 
day and sleeping in the mire at night,” 
the place was appropriately, if not offici- 
ally, called ‘‘Camp Misery.” The site 
of this camp has been delineated on can- 
vas by Sandford R. Gifford, who was 
a corporal in the Eighth Company, and 
whose celebrated painting hangs in the 
reception-room of the armory. 

A week later, news was received from 
New York of an alarming outbreak of 
mob violence—the alleged result of the 
enforcement of the Conscription Act, 
drafting men into the army—and the 
Regiment was ordered home, reporting 
to Gen. Wool in the city at daylight on 
the 16th. For several days New York 
had been in a terrible condition ; all busi- 
ness was suspended, shops and factories 
closed, and stages and horse-cars had 
ceased running. Buildings were fired, 
and men beaten and robbed in the streets. 
The colored population formed an es- 
peciai mark for the fury of the rabble; 
their Orphan Asylum was burned, and 
men, women and children of African 
desecnt were stoned, beaten, or hanged 
on street lamp-posts. The police force 
worked well and courageously but was 
vastly outnumbered, and the absence of 
the militia rendered the military authori- 
ties powerless. The Seventh was sent im- 
mediately to the assistance of the police, 
and its several companies performed act- 
ive service in numerous sections of the 
city, driving the mob before them when- 
ever encountered. The Regiment re- 
mained on duty at the armory for nearly 
a week, and was mustered out after thir- 
ty-six days’ service. 
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The resignation of Colonel Lefferts, in 
1864, was followed by the election of 
Captain Emmons Clark, June 21, to fill 
the vacancy, and he has since then held 
the office, to the great advantage of the 
Regiment. 

1865—’88. 

In 1865 the uniform of the Regiment 
was changed to that of a chasseur pat- 
tern, but the innovation did not meet 
with the favor of the public, nor of the 
friends of the organization ; and in 1868, 
to the satisfaction of all, the original 
style was restored. 

The most noteworthy occasions upon 
which the Seventh paraded in these 
years were, in 1866, to receive President 
Johnson; in 1868, in the newly restored 
uniform—its first appearance; in 1869, 
on the anniversary of the departure of 
the Regiment to the defence of the Na- 
tional Capital, and to receive a stand of 
colors from the city of New York; in 
1871, in honor of the Grand Duke Alexis; 
in 1873, to escort the West Point Cadets, 
who, returning from the inauguration of 
President Grant, were invited by the 
Seventh to a bountiful collation at the 
armory; in 1876, to receive Governor 
Rice of Massachusetts, and the First 
Corps of Cadets from Boston; and later, 
by invitation of the New York Histori 
cal Society, to participate in the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of 
the battle of Harlem Plains; in 1877, at 
the unveiling of the statue of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck in the Central Park, 
where President Hayes officiated, having 
previously received, with his Cabinet and 
Gen. Sherman, from the steps of Gen. 
Grant Wilson’s house, No. 15 East Sev- 
enty-fourth street, a marching salute 
from the Regiment and from the Veteran 
Corps; and at the ceremonies at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the new 
armory; in 1879, at the opening of the 
fair in aid of the new armory building 
fund; in 1880, upon leaving the Tomp- 
kins Market armory and taking’ posses- 
sion of the new armory; in 1881, 
escort to the distinguished representa- 
tives of France and of the families of 
the Marquis de Lafayette and Baron von 
Steuben; also, to receive Governor Long 
of Massachusetts and the First Corps of 
Cadets, M. V. M.; in 1883, as military 
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escort to President Arthur, and other 
prominent officials, at the opening of 
the New York and Brooklyn Bridge; 
and, in 1886, at the inauguration of the 


statue of Liberty enlightening the 
World, in the harbor of New York. 


The Seventh also paraded at the funeral 
of Admiral Farragut, in 1870; of General 
Robert Anderson, the hero of Fort Sum- 
ter, in 1872; of James L. Orr, the United 
States Minister to Russia, in 1873; of 
Vice-President Henry Wilson, in 1875; 
and of General Grant, in 1885. 

The circumstances attending the Or- 
ange riot on July 12, 1871, are well 
known. The city authorities, having 
granted the Orangemen permission to 
parade, guaranteed them full protection 
against the threats made by their polit- 
ical and religious opponents. Matters 
assuming a serious aspect as the day of 
the parade drew near, the local militia 
were ordered under arms and the police 
reserves called out; and the procession 
of Orangemen, emerging two by two 
from their headquarters on the Eighth 
avenue, near Thirtieth street, was at 
once enclosed on each side by a double 
column of military and police, while 
two regiments and a large body of 
police both preceded and followed it. 
The Eighth avenue was crowded .with a 
rough mob armed with pistols and clubs, 
and the appearance of the Orangemen, 
wearing their regalia, was greeted with 
curses and yells, and an occasional shot. 
The Seventh led the procession down the 
Kighth avenue. At Twenty-fifth street 
a determined attack by the rabble was 
answered by a volley from two or three 
of the regiments, resulting in the killing 
of two members of the Ninth Regiment, 
and the killing and wounding of many 
of the rioters, as well as of some inno- 
cent people. The parade was continued 
to its prescribed termination at the 
Cooper Institute, at which point, the 
soldiers having cleared all the adjacent 
streets, the Orangemen divested them- 
selves of their sashes and badges, and 
quietly disbanded. 

The anxiety and apprehension which 
pervaded New York city in July, 1877, 
on account of the strike of the railroad 
employees throughout the country, is 
still fresh in the minds of the public. 


Railroad and mail communication be- 
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tween the East and West was suspended ; 
the most important points on the great 
trunk lines were in the hands of the 
strikers, and the situation of affairs was 
sufficiently alarming to cause the Presi- 
dent to proclaim martial law in several 
States. The Seventh was ordered to as- 
semble at the armory, and notwithstand- 
ing that many members were absent on 
their summer vacations, eight hundred 
reported during the first day, and con- 
stant arrivals soon swelled the number 
to over one thousand. The weather was 
intensely hot, entailing great discomfort 
upon the large number of men shut up 
in so small a space,—for no one was 
allowed to leave the building,—but, 
nevertheless, the utmost good spirits pre- 
vailed, and, there being little duty to 
perform, the members gave themselves 
up to enjoyment, romping and skylark- 
ing like schoolboys. Polo was played 
in the main drill-room, the biggest men 
serving as ponies; and on the last night 
of the week's duty a most amusing and 
ludicrous mock parade and review, got- 
ten up at three hours’ notice, was held, 
participated in by over two hundred and 
fifty of the men in all sorts of fantastic 
and ridiculous costumes, and witnessed 
by Brigadier-General Varian and the 
officers of the Regiment. 

On April 19, 1886, the Seventh again 
went to Washington, to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its depart- 
ure to the war; and incidentally visited 
Mount Vernon and Washington’s tomb. 
A marching salute was tendered to Pre- 
sident Cleveland, to whom the officers 
were personally introduced at the White 
House, as well as to Gen. Sheridan at the 
headquarters of the Army. 

‘‘Camp Sherman,” near Saratoga 
Springs, afforded many young men in the 
Regiment, in 1872, an opportunity to ac- 
quire their first experience in tent-life and 
guard duty. It continued for a week, as 
also did ‘* Camp Washington,” at George's 
Hill, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, in 
1876. The Seventh was ordered to the 
State Camp, near Peekskill, in 1883, 1885, 
and 1887, each tour of duty being for one 
week. The locality selected, which is 
owned and maintained by the State, is on 
very high ground, in the midst of the 
superb scenery of the Hudson Highlands, 
and sanitarily or otherwise, is unsur- 
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passed. Company and battalion drills, 
and the skirmish drill by bugle, are in- 
cluded in the daily routine. Excellent 
meals are furnished by a contractor and 
are served in a large pavilion, open on 
the sides; and an extensive bath-house 
adds much to the comfort of the soldiers. 

Full-dress promenade concerts and balls 
were given by theSeventh at the Academy 
of Music in 1869 and 1876, and in 1874 it 
celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary 
by a grand dinner at Irving Hall. 

A noticeable monument in the Central 
Park was erected by the Regiment, in 1874, 
in honor of its members who died in de- 
fence of the Union during the Civil War. 
The design, which is by J. Q. A. Ward, 
consists of a bronze statue, ten feet high, 
representing a private soldier of the Regi- 
ment, wearing the overcoat, and leaning 
on his rifle, and is mounted on a hand- 
some granite pedestal. 

With the ever-increasing growth of 
New York city and the movement of its 
residence portion further north, the Tomp- 
kins Market armory proved inconvenient 
and inaccessible toa large majority of the 
members of the Seventh. After untiring 
efforts, the Regiment at last secured from 
the city the lease of the whole block 
between Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
streets, and Fourth and Lexington ave- 
nues, and, in 1877-80, by voluntary 
subscriptions of its active and veter- 
an members, of public-spirited citizens, 
railway companies, banks and other 
corporations, aided by the receipts from 
a Regimental Fair, it erected and com- 
pleted the present magnifieent armory, 
at a total cost of $605,000. ‘* No build- 


ing like this in the Old World!” said 
the proprietor of the London Times, 


when he visited the armory one evening 
in company with Gen. Grant. Its di- 
mensions are 405 feet by 200, of which the 
drill-room occupies 300 by 200 feet. Elev- 
en iron arches support the roof of the 
drill-room, the height of these arches being 
75 feet from the floor to the centre, and the 
lantern or structure above these arches is 
25 feet additional. The floor is of Georgia 
pine on locust sleepers laid in a nine-inch 
bed of concrete. A double row of com- 
fortable seats extends around three sides 
of this room, the fourth being used for 
racks for the rifles; and galleries are built 
at both ends of the immense apartment. 
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Connected with the drill-room is the ad- 
ministration building, 105 by 200 feet, 
three stories and basement, surmounted 
by a lofty tower. The whole edifice is 
constructed of the best quality of brick, 
trimmed with granite; is supplied with 
heavy iron shutters, and loopholes are 
arranged to command the approaches. In 
the basement are the store-rooms, heating 
apparatus, etc., and the rifle range, 300 
feet in length, with six targets. On the 
first floor is the Reception room, the Board 
of Officers’ room, and separate rooms for 
the Colonel, Field and Staff, Quarter- 
master, and Superintendent; also the 
Veterans’ room, for the use of ex-mem- 
bers; a library of five thousand volumes, 
and two squad drill-rooms. The second 
floor is occupied by ten company-rooms, 
2ach containing 100 lockers for the uni- 
forms; the Adjutant’s office, a room for 
the non-commissioned staff, and two ad- 
ditional drill-rooms. On the third floor is 
a large and well-appointed gymnasiumg 
a memorial hall for portraits, tablets, and 
objects of historical interest to the organ- 
ization ; separate rooms for the band and 
drum corps, and a kitchen capable of 
cooking for a thousand men whenever 
the Regiment may be using the armory 
during a period of riot or disorder. Al] 
the apartments in the armory are fitted 
up with hard wood, and most of them 
are finished with oak or mahogany in the 
most elaborate and durable manner, with- 
out regard to the cost. The furniture, 
fixtures and decorations of the Veterans’ 
room cost $20,000, the Library $10,000, 
the Board of Officers’ room $8,000, and 
the ten compPany-reoms an average of 
$7,500 each. Dancing receptions are often 
held in the winter months by the respect- 
ive companies, and the large halls and 
rooms on the upper floor which are used 
on such occasions are converted for the 
evening into a bower of ferns and flowers. 
There exists in the Seventh an Athletic 
Association which gives a series of games 
on two evenings each year in the main 
drill-room, which from its size permits 
the laying out of a track measuring 175 
yards in circumference, or ten laps to the 
mile. Running, walking, roller-skating, 
hurdle, bicycle, wheel-barrow, sack, po 
tato, three-legged and obstacle races, as 
well as jumping, tug-of-war competitions, 
ete., forall of which elegant medals are of- 
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fered, are participated in by the members, 
and attract regularly several thousand 
spectators, while the band plays enliven- 
ing airs during the progress of the enter- 
tainments. There is also a Glee Club, hav- 
ing a large membership, which occasion- 
ally gives extremely enjoyable concerts 
of vocal and instrumental music; and a 
Tennis Club, which has the privilege of 
inviting ladies to take part in its con- 
tests, for which it is allowed the use of 
the drill-room in the day-time. Another 
association issues monthly the Seventh 
Regiment Gazette, a highly creditable 
publication of about 24 quarto pages print- 
ed in the best manner, and devoted to the 
interests of the Regiment and the Nation- 
al Guard. The Gazette contains interest- 
ing discussions on current military topics, 
correspondence, general military infor- 
mation, and news of the doings of the 
companies; and it is edited and managed 
entirely by young gentlemen selected 
by their companions from the rank and 
file of the Regiment, and who assume 
voluntarily and without remuneration 
the arduous duties connected therewith. 
Weekly instruction is imparted by one of 
the officers to an artillery corps, drilling 
by bugle; andan ambulance corps attends 
lectures delivered at stated times by the 
regimental surgeons, 

The most assiduous attention is paid to 
rifle-shooting in the armory, the several 
companies offering fine medals and mis- 
cellaneous prizes to be shot for during the 
drill season (October 1 to April 1); while 
the Rifle Club manages the Regimental 
competitions, for handsome trophies, be- 
tween the teams from the companies, and 
holds handicap matches for individual 
prizes. A decoration known as the ‘‘ar- 
mory button,” to be worn on the collar of 
the fatigue jacket, is presented yearly to 
those making a specified score. Outdoor 
shooting receives equal attention from 
the members; and the result of the per- 
sistent work in the armory range is seen 
in the record of marksmen obtained each 
year by the Seventh at Creedmoor. For 
the season of 1887, there were 864 of its 
officers and men who won the State 
Marksman’s badge. 

The Seventh is noted for the large 
proportion of its members who remain 
in its ranks after the expiration of their 
term of service. A roll, published year- 


ly, of those who have served for ten 
years or more, and are still performing 
active duty in the Regiment, shows at 
the last annual inspection (November, 
1887) a list of 104 names. In recogni- 
tion of long and faithful service the 
Board of Officers adopted in 1885 a de- 
sign for a military cross to be awarded 
to past, present and future members of 
the organization. The legal term of mili- 
tary service is five years, but the bronze 
cross is only given to those who have 
served ten years in the Regiment, and 
to those members who served in the regu- 
lar or volunteer army or navy during 
the war, 1861-5. The cross is also issued 
in silver, gold, and gold set with a 7 
in diamonds, to those serving fifteen, 
twenty, and twenty-five years respect- 
ively; and thus far there have been issued 
564 of the bronze cross, 88 of the silver, 
19 of the gold, and 16 of the gold set 
with diamonds. It is estimated that up 
to October, 1888, ten thousand men have 
served the legal term of years in the 
Regiment. 

The ranks of the Seventh are filled 
principally by young’ professional and 
business men, who enter upon their du- 
ties with intelligence, earnestness, and 
a desire for success. Strict discipline is 
enforced; unquestioning obedience re- 
quired; and the officers are accorded the 
utmost respect and courtesy at all times. 
The Company spirit is very strong 
throughout the Regiment, and each in- 
tegral organization has its own special 
ambition and pride. The Regimental pin, 
with a pendant of the designating letter 
of the company to which its owner be- 
longs, is worn quite generally by the 
members in their civilian’s attire. 

In 1886, the militia of New York City 
was constituted the First Brigade and 
placed under the command of Brigadier- 
General Louis Fitzgerald, a former popu- 
lar and successful officer in the Seventh, 
and who presided at the complimentary 
dinner tendered Colonel Clark, in Janu- 
ary, 1887, at Delmonico’s, by the members 
of the whole Regiment upon the com- 
pletion of his thirtieth year of service. 

The administration of the affairs of the 
Regiment under Colonel Clark, who has 
held his present position for twenty-four 
years, has been uniformly sagacious and 
conservative; and the most conclusive 
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commentary upon the wisdom which has 
governed his course of action and the 
ability which has directed his manage- 
ment is the existing prosperous and un- 
paralleled condition, as regards numbers, 


discipline and drill, of the organization 
which he has ever sought to make the 
model of the citizen soldier, and to whose 
interests he has devoted the best years 
of his life. 
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BY WILLIAM F. HUTCHINSON, M. D. 


RINOCO, golden 
sound! From those 
early days when Ra- 
leigh and Drake were 
roused to fiery action 


Ss 
es and deeds of high em- 
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WS prize by stories of the 
Ds mighty river with its 
rich mines of gold, its powerful caciques 
and beautiful women, down to the pres- 
ent, there has hung about the very name 
of this great stream an atmosphere of 
mystery and of romance. 

But little is known in this country of 
its scenery, resources, or natives ; and 
when it was decided that I should ex- 
plore it for the readers of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, there were few books of travel 
and no illustrations to which I could turn 
for preliminary study. Encyclopedias 
were reticent, and the little book of 
M. Chas. Gachet, *‘ Excursion au Pays de 
lOr,” was the only one that gave me 
any information whatever. So, when my 
baggage was made ready for the journey 
at Port of Spain, in Trinidad, I knew so 
little of the route that it was like com- 
mencing a trip to an entirely new land. 

Raleigh had told in his letters home, 
of a grand river in these words: ‘‘ For I 
know all the earth does not yield a like 
confiuence of streams and branches, the 
one crossing the other so many times, 
and all so fair and large, and so like one 
another, as no man can tell which to take.” 





But now many of these mouths are as 
well known as those of the Mississippi, 
and are regularly traversed by passenger 
steamers, whose puffing pipes and scream- 
ing whistles still seem strangely out of 
place amidst the grand _ silence that 
Nature keeps in her vast solitudes. 

Beyond their depths that are inaccess- 
ible to any men save native Indians, 
there are towns and rich estates, gold 
mines and a large population, whose 
wants demand consideration and receive 
it, not from the government that holds 
sway over all the river's territory, nor 
from the island whose commerce is large- 
ly to its banks, but from the hands of an 
enterprising American, who saw a profit- 
able business there and embarked his 
capital in it. 

About eleven years ago, foreseeing an 
increasing and lucrative trade along the 
Orinoco and its chief affluents, the Apure 
and Negro, Capt. Elisha Lee formed a 
company to control the carrying part 
thereof, and adopted the name ‘‘ Linea 
de Vapores del Orinoco.” Certain priv- 
ileges were granted them by the Venezue- 
lan Government, among which were the 
exclusive right to enter the river by the 
Macareo, as that branch of the delta 
nearest to Port of Spain is called, and to 
navigate the upper rivers, which made 
the inland commerce profitable. 

Until lately the entire product of the 
great gold mines of Venezuela was car- 
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ried to Port of Spain 


by this line, and 
the affluents gave a 
large freight of cof- 
fee, hides, tobacco, 
cacao and smaller 
produce, sufficient 
in all to employ one 
large boat and four 
smaller ones, which 
made money rapidly 
under Capt. Lee’s 
capable and ener- 
getic management. 

Two years ago, 
however, President 
Guzman Blanco de- 
clared all rivers of 
the Venezuelan Republic free highways, 
and a competing company, the *‘‘ Linea 
Oriente,” was formed with two steamers, 
with the result of reducing freights fifty 
per cent. and subjecting the American 
company to serious loss. 

Their contract with the Venezuelan 
President, who is the law, provides that 
they shall transport mails free, Venezue- 
lan officials at half price, and soldiers 
at one-sixth the rate. This they have 
faithfully performed, and are now look- 
ing for a change in some unforeseen 
way that will restore their privileges. 

As I write this, the 1st of March, 1888, 
there is some prospect of an overturn of 
gwovernment in Venezuela, and what will 
come afterwards no man can tell. Revo- 
lution is imminent, unless the wonderful 
sagacity of Guzman Blanco is great 
enough to stretch across the Atlantic, 
and prevent such bloody scenes as have 
frequently disgraced his country. 

The ‘‘ Bolivar,” a handsome paddle 
steamer of about six hundred tons, was 
built in Wilmington expressly for this 
trade, and is an excellent specimen of 
American river steamers. Her cabins are 
clean and comfortable, and when I was 
shown into mine by my handsome friend 
Captain Mathison, prospects for a pleas- 
ant trip were excellent. 

We left Port of Spain Saturday even- 
ing at six o'clock and nearly came to grief 
at the very start. Every Venezuelan who 
starts on a journey has a party of friends 
to see him off; and our arrival on board, 
the signal for immediate departure, was 
also the beginning of a sharp struggle on 
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the part of all these friends to get ashore. 
The steamer lay half a mile from land 
and a dozen shore-boats shoved into each 
other to reach the gangway, every boat- 
man shouting for his passengers, every 
passenger pushing to get to his boat, un- 
til in the struggle our boat was nearly 
capsized. <All this seems a trifle, but 
ground sharks are ky no means trifling 
customers, and the harbor is full of them. 

We were more fortunate, however, 
than to give them a meal, and wound our 
way amongst the anchored ships toward 
the Orinoco. The night came swiftly 
down as usual, and a full moon held forth 
a greeting hand with shimmering fingers 
of fire that trembled along the surface of 
the gulf in sign of welcome. 

There is something almost uneanny in 
the brilliance of a tropical full moon. One 
can read fine print by its light as well 
as in anorthern summer twilight, and it 
seems swung far lower and nearer than 
at home—a silver globe amongst the glit- 
tering stars. 

One by one the lights of Port of Spain 
were hidden by the increasing miles 
that lay between us, until at last mount- 
ain outlines and deep-blue sky grew to- 
gether and were one, Past San Fernando 
town and the pitch shores of La Brea we 
steamed on, and when at last I went 
asleep, there was only shining water vis- 
ible below and shining worlds above. 

The next stateroom to mine was occu- 
pied by a family of indefinite numbers 
and pronounced wakefulness; but I for- 
gave the chattering children who awoke 
me at five o'clock, at the first look out- 
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sidc. Past my cabin window, not forty 
teet away, a lovely panorama was pass- 
ing; successive scenes of dense jungle 
of unknown plants, whose intertwining 
limbs dipped fingers in the swift river, 
tall palm trunks of silvery white in the 
moonbeams, and leafless branches of dead 
trees that were covered with blossoming 
orchids of marvellous beauty. ; 

Behind, these black recesses stretched 
away into the virgin fields, whose depths 
no human foot has ever trod, where cay- 
man, ape and many a brilliant bird live 
in friendly converse with their kind. 

It was scarcely light; yet all these ani- 
mals were astir, and made themselves 
audible in calls—some musical, some 
harsh, all utterly unknown and strange. 

Even at this early hour the air was 
pure and clear. No fog obscured the 
coming day nor aroused grim fears of 
malaria, and a shower passing made it 
pleasantly cool. 

As the day came on, the peculiarities 
of the river showed themselves. No sign 
of life was visible; indeed, except now 
and then stray bands of Guarauno In 
dians, who come to the banks for fish, and 
occasionally build their huts upon them 
during the dry season, there is none. 
From bank to bank it averages half a mile 
in width and fifteen feet in depth. The 
water is loaded with yellow mud, even 
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when low and in dry season as at present; 
what vast quantities of soil come down 
with its current in the winter, when it 
rises from forty to sixty feet perpendi- 
cularly and flows at the rate of from six 
to eight miles an hour, the shallow Gulf 
of Paria, which is its basin, well shows. 

Then these shores, which are even now 
scarcely out of water, are buried beneath 
the flood that sweeps over an immense 
expanse of country in its resistless flow, 
and the town of Ciudad Bolivar, now at 
the top of a sandy hill with stone piers 
half-way up, is brought to the water's 
edge, and passengers disembark in town 
instead of on a hill that is in the river 
bed half the year. 

For a hundred miles the banks re- 
mained unchanged, and the steamer 
stopped at a village named Barraneas, a 
miserable collection of huts, mostly built 
on the economical plan of four posts and 
a roof. A group of natives gathered on 
the steep bank as we slowed down, but 
no one landed or came aboard, and we 
pursued our way steadily. About noon 
the small breeze that had tempered the 
heat died away completely, and the mer- 
cury climbed up to 93° in my cabin, a 
poor place to stop long in, although the 
deck was not much better. 

A few miles from there and the scene 


changed. The river grew wider and 
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deeper, distant mountains broke the hori- 
zon's level, and aseries of pretty pictures 
passed in review. Still there was no sign 
of human life; and all the day long, save 
when we stopped at the village, a stray 
cayman or Indian in 
his canoe were the 
only living things 
we Saw. 

But were 
alive and active 
enough to make up. 
Not even in the Gan- 
or the Nile do 
saurians attain such 
immense size as here, 


these 


2es 


although their diet 
must be wholly of 
fish. As the steamer 


rounded a sudden 
curve, I saw upon a 
sand-spit, that put 
out into the stream 
half a mile or more, 
what seemed to be 
a great brown 
caught there when 
the water fell; and 
remarked to the cap- 
tain that it was curi- 
how so large a 
tree could be felled 
by the natives. 

** Tree!” he shout- . 
ed. ‘‘Give me my 
rifle, quartermaster !” 
and ping a_ bullet 
went shoreward. It 
struck the log with 
a spat, and a great monster slowly raised 
its bulk on four short legs, opened wide 
a mouth of portentous dimensions, and 
deliberately slid into the water, the larg- 
est cayman of the trip. 

‘Caramba!” said the captain, 
must have been forty feet long!” 

A little later, acommotion in the water 
close by showed up head and neck of a 
great, green, crawling lizard, an iguana, 
from whose savory flesh both whites and 
natives make nutritious food. He must 
have been six feet long, at least, and I 
took a shot at him, hitting square in the 
head—a death wound. In his flurry, he 
threw half his body clear of the water, 
showing a brilliant green skin, covered 
with knobby excrescences that looked 


log, 


ous 


‘he 
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like warts, and his open mouth was 
decorated with strong rows of sharp, 
white teeth. Ashore, these animals 
snap at a man like a bull-dog, and 
hang on as hard. So our day was not 
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totally uneventful, even if men were 
rare, 

At eight in the evening we arrived at 
Las Tablas, the nearest port to the famous 
Callao gold mines, that were for several 
years among the most productive in the 
world. Of late, however, their yield has 
been falling off, until the price of shares 
that paid ten dollars each per month upon 
a par value of two hundred dollars has 
dwindled down to one dollar. The de- 
crease, it is said, is due partly toa change 
of management and partly to a contrac- 
tion of the vein of ore. Shafts have been 
sunk only to the depth of eight hundred 
feet, however, and it is expected that as 
they progress more will be obtained. 
The gold was brought aboard in four 
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boxes, each containing two bars of a 
thousand ounces tied up in gunny cloths, 
with a wooden buoy attached in case of 
anaccident coming off the steamer. They 
were thrown down on the cabin floor 
with apparent carelessness; but two well 
armed men watched the treasure carefully 
all night, and in the morning it was to 
be landed at Ciudad Bolivar, in transit 
for Caracas, where it is coined. 

When that morning came, as it does 
down here, almost with a bang like Pat’s 
sunset, the steamer was tied head and 
stern to voleanic rocks half imbedded in 
white sand, alongside a steep hill of the 
same, some sixty feet high. Up and down 
its shifting side a few disconsolate donkeys 
were climbing, carrying grass upon which 
to feed the rest of the day; and at the top 
a dark wall stretched along the town 
front, showing above it a few yellow 
walled flat-roofed houses. And that is 
all that is visible at first glance of the 
fourth city of the Venezuelan republic. 

After this difficult hill was surmounted 
the town developed into a rambling lot 
of streets upon a series of hills, the high- 
est one crowned by a cathedral church 
and a pretty little square containing one 
fair bronze statue of the great Bolivar, 
and four wretched plaster ones, repre- 
senting the four countries that owe their 
freedom to his statesmanship and valor. 

The city is well supplied with water 
from the river by a system belonging to, 
and devised by, our enterprising consul, 
Mr. Underhill, who draws a substantial 
income from his investment, and holds 
the sole right to furnish water for ten 
years to come. 

Shops are large, numerous and well 
stocked; especially for a place whose 
merchants pay a hundred per cent. duty, 
and where no one can do business ex- 
cept by permission of the State. The 
streets were paved, and there was no 
external appearance of poverty. 

But through the pavement, grass was 
growing; on the main street were ruins 
of a horse railway abandoned for lack 
of business several years ago, and cus- 
tomers for the goods in those wide stores 
were not. Only rarely was a wheeled 
vehicle visible; indeed, except about the 
gaol, where red-capped soldiers kept 
guard, the streets were almost deserted, 
and everywhere was an air as of a town 
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whose day had been, whose prosperity 
had vanished. 

A few lines in the Patriota, the daily 
paper of the town, announced that the 
editor and senior director had been im- 
prisoned for expressing their opinions 
too freely upon public questions; and | 
learned that it was possible that they 
might remain for months, or at the 
President's will. Uneasy is the hand 
that wields a pen where autocrats reign, 
for so constant an occurrence is the im- 
prisonment of any one who criticizes the 
Venezuelan government, that opposition 
newspapers have an attaché called ‘‘ the 
prison editor,” whose especial duty is to 
shoulder all responsibility for offensive 
articles, and spend such time in jail as 
may please the powers that be. 

A chat with my friend of the Patri- 
ota, who was just then in limbo, showed 
that he regarded his incarceration as quite 
a regular thing, and was in no way cast 
down thereby. 

There are no curios to be found, no 
sights to be seen. All amusement that 
is not sternly supervised is gambling, 
and that goes on everywhere, baccarat 
being the favorite game, at which I saw a 
lad not more than sixteen win a hundred 
and fifty dollars in an hour. When the 
‘*Santos Dias” (Lent) is done, there is an 
American circus coming; but I pity acro- 
bats where the 
ninety degrees. 


mercury is steady at 
But there is one thing 
enough to repay the journey hither: the 
majestic Orinoco. 
that overlooks 


Standing on a corner 
its bed a hundred feet 
below, there is a view for many miles 
up stream, and one no longer wonders 
at the enthusiasm with which Spaniards 
first looked upon its mighty flow, the 
love their descendants bear for it. still. 
It was low water when I looked down 
the steep sand-hills to its edge, yet the 
stream was nearly a mile wide, with 
banks of brilliant green, and a golden 
yellow tide. 

What must it then be when steamers 
whose upper decks are forty feet below, 
and five times as far away, come directly 
to the city front, and moor to rings in a 
wall that is now high in air above the 
river? For the tide 
sons as much as fifty feet, making rivers 
of brooks, extending navigation a thou- 
sand miles inland to Bolivian towns, and 


rises in rainy sea- 
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CATHEDRAL, CIUDAD BOLIVAR, 


bringing produce from even the Rio 
Negro to civilization and to sale. At 
this season the steamers ‘‘ Apure” and 
‘** Libertad ” are useless for want of water, 


although they only draw four feet; but 
when November comes, they search the 
upper country through for trade, and 
usually with success. 








I was particularly desirous to find 
some specimens of Indian feather work 
from those upper rivers, for they make 
hammocks that are beautiful enough 
for royal museums. But not one re- 
mained, and my kind friend, Captain 
Mathison, was finally forced to acknowl- 
edge that even he could not find one, at 
least this side the Andes. 

Back of the city there is a lagoon that 
looks like a congenial home for fevers, 
caymans, and other pestiferous things, 
and there was no other inducement to a 
closer visit. 

Over the whole of Venezuela hangs 
an impending cloud of revolution and 
anarchy, casting far in advance shadows 
of financial and personal uneasiness, 
Guzman Blanco is away in France, but 
his spirit is still feared; and the coming 
Presidential election is regarded as a sure 
signal for disturbance. 

As a leading merchant said to me to- 
day: ‘‘It is not possible to have matters 
worse—any change will be welcome.” 
Perhaps; but to an American, a change 
involving bloodshed, general anarchy 
and years of national retrogression, 
would be worth avoiding at any sacri- 
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STREET OF THE PRISON, CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 


fice. What I said in these columns last 
year has come true, and it is a sad thing 
for Venezuela that Guzman Blanco’s tired 
hands have laid down the reins of State. 

Government House, the official resi- 
dence of the President, faces a little 
square; a commodious building of white 
stone, where I was presented to His Ex- 
cellency, President José M. Ernazabel, 
who rules the great State of Bolivar, 
which is composed of the smaller ones— 
Apure and Guyana. He is a courteous 
gentleman of liberal education and high 
appreciation of his country’s value, hold- 
ing a position similar to our State Gov- 
ernors, excepting that he is directly and 
personally responsible to the Central 
Government at Caracas for his admin- 
istration. 

Connected with Government House 
are the large buildings of the Bolivar 
College, which includes departments of 
law, medicine, classics and modern 
languages, and where is a well chosen 
public library of several thousand vol- 
umes, the whole under the rectorship of 
Dr. Doroteo de Armas. 

The students numbered about eighty 
and were as intelligent and well appear- 
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ing a body of young men as can be de- 
sired, and they gave me a cordial recep- 
tion in University Hall in appreciation of 
last year’s articles on Venezuela, in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, describing their 
country. 

Beyond the hill upon which the city 
stands, there is a broad and vast savan- 
nah of white sand, upon which only one 
tree will grow, a kind of thorn. Evi 
dently the bed of some prehistoric lake, 
its soil is like the Texan ‘‘Bad Lands,” 
utterly worthless. 

Outside the city line, drawn sharply 
where the red clay ends across this desert 
of white sand, there is nothing. Only 
great ox teams traverse these wilds— 
teams of sixty and eighty bullocks, that 
carry all heavy machinery and stores to 
the Callao district, two hundred and fifty 
miles away. 

I do not believe that anyone can 
fancy what an immense team sixty oxen 
make, as I saw them ready for a start. 
They travel ten or twelve miles a day 
and often take twenty-five days to reach 
the mines. A single bed-plate for an 
engine that we brought to Bolivar, 
weighed five tons, and as the freight con- 
tractor receives five cents a pound hence 
to the mines, some idea may be formed 
of where a part of the money goes. 

But upon that wide savannah, that 
extended its level surface far across 
country to blue hill-lines that closed the 
distance, there was a delicious breeze of 
pure clear air that braced almost like a 
breath from the sea. We drove hither 
and thither with no regard to roads—in- 
deed there were none, as on our West- 
ern prairies; and took in enough of ozone 
to last allnight. Half a mile further, 
and there is nothing. No human voice, 
no song of bird proclaims a habitable 
land, and my friend, the captain, said, 
‘“Yes, doctore mio, one must go ten 
leagues inland before he reaches soil 
that is worth tilling, or a single home.” 

Our stay in Bolivar is done, and we 
begin to prepare for the return voyage ; 
and from this far distant Orinocan town, 
my steps turn backward, and I am 
homeward bound. 

We brought hither provisions, etc., 
sundries, as I have said, and in return 
take beef cattle to Trinidad. 

Along the high river banks there were 
Vou. VIIL—43 


here and there corrals; pens of stakes 
and withes, into which are counted off a 
number of beeves to be shipped. We 
ran up to the shore, built a bridge of 
plank aboard, and when all was ready 
out came a trained bull who lives aboard 
in state like any other officer. He 
marched up the hill, stationed himself 
at the pen entrance, and at a signal, 
started on a jump for the boat, followed 
by a herd of half wild and not wholly 
convinced cattle. Their faith duly 
clinched by a shower of blows and curses 
from the drivers, and having small 
choice in the matter, they were soon se- 
curely aboard and the steamer off for 
another lot. 

Such a row as those drivers did make! 
Screams, yells, curses, and howls came 
in tremendous volume from their ex- 
cited throats, somewhat increased, I fear, 
by the considerate and thoughtful justice 
with which the chief mate, a Herculean 
native, distributed his own attentions. 
One blow for a bullock and two for a 
driver, was his idea; and it did seem to 
work well, for they toiled like monkeys 
until the work was done. 

Coming down stream, every hour or 
so, twinkling lights ashore told where 
Indian villages—if two or three huts may 
be so called—had located since our up- 
ward trip; and nothing could give a bet- 
ter idea of the purely nomadic character 
of these indigenes than this sudden total 
change of habitation. From under the 
thick greenery of river foliage there 
came shooting out into the moonlight, 
canoes, with women paddling hard, to 
intercept the boat, and men sitting in the 
bows, lustily shouting the only Spanish 
word they knew, ‘‘ Pan, pan!” 

And as the only chance these wretches 
had ever to taste bread was when the 
‘‘Bolivar” came along to give them a 
morsel, we threw them biscuit, which 
they deftly caught and swiftly vanished 
with into darkness of deep shade. 

They live upon fish and game, using 
for hunting the blow-gun and tiny poi- 
soned arrow, whose smallest puncture 
is swift paralysis and certain death. Yet 
my captain tells me that they are happy, 
jolly and contented; and, if happiness 
be, indeed, but the possession of every- 
thing needed, why should they not be ? 
Viva los Indios ! 















































674 A SONG 

With all its lacking, with the little 
that the country has to offer to a tourist, 
there remains sufficient in the Orinoco 
journey to tempt a traveler who has 
not seen South American streams or 
what a tropical river jungle can show 
He will be comfortably housed and fed on 
board the American steamer, ‘‘ Bolivia,” 
well cared for by courteous Captain 
Mathison and his purser, who speak 
English fluently, and have something 
to tell that few people have heard. 


OF DAYS. 


And if his journey ends like mine, with 
a night upon the shining river and of full 
moon, whose magic light gave transparent 
beauty to the muddy stream, and played 
marvellous pranks with those black re- 
cesses that fancy peopled with strange 
beasts whose calls are plainly heard, and 
starts him dreaming of conquistador and 
maiden fair, he will have added to his 
store of memories afloatsome beside which 
those of Rhine and Danube, Hudson and 
Mississippi will scarcely hold their own. 
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‘T]]WAS Spring, when h 


ope-days dawned, my sweet, 


My gypsy-heart at your dear feet 
Did pitch a tent. 
Nor all the Spring 


Did my wild heart g 
It was content 


o truanting: 


In Summer, when the joy-days came, 
They found my vagrant heart grown tame 


To your sweet 


spell; 


Forgetful quite 
Of all its former fret for flight, 


It rested well. 


And yet when Autumn-days dreamed deep 
Of some dread portent, and asleep, 

Did sigh apace, 

My heart gleaned not 


Strange fear 


"s and fled. 


It loved the spot 


Where you had place. 


So 
To find a 


when the Winter-days 
ravished world, 


awake 
and make 


Sad moan, sad moan, 


My heart will 


sing, 


For where you are is always Spring, 


And Spring al 


one. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 
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PROHIBITION NOT 


BY MRS. J. 


N the language of the 
distinguished gentle- 
man who occupies the 
chair of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this nation, 
ae ““We are’ confronted 
iA Wits with a condition, not 
@) 1 
Ss SZ a theory. 

The condition is, that the voters of 
this great nation are to perform on the 
6th day of next November an act which 
consummates their claim to sovereignty. 
The ballot is the sceptre of royalty. All 
about us are signs and sounds of prepara- 
tion for that great day. 

Through a period of years and the 
necessities which they have developed, 
the party system has become a part of 
our political life, and it is received with 
authority only second to the Constitu- 
tion and its statutes. The student of 
history is forced to believe that in this 
regard their fathers ‘‘ builded better than 
they knew.” At first, they did not in- 
tend that the people should elect a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, but that certain 
persons elected by the people and known 
as the Electoral College should choose 
the men who should occupy these offices 
of public trust. This Electoral College 
was to form a sort of political oligarchy 
or aristocracy. The Legislative caucus 
and the Congressional caucus occupied 
successive positions of dictatorship. 

The party system of to-day was the 
revolt of the people from the dominance 
of this last (Congressional) governing 
caucus. It is purely democratic, and in 
such perfect harmony with our form of 
government as to seem a part of it. The 
abuses which sometimes attend its prac- 
tical operation are insignificant in com- 
parison with its actual and possible 
agency for good. 

Those who framed that document dif- 
fered widely in their estimate of the 
proper division of powers between the 
State and the General Government. 

The one leaned toward retaining in 
the State original and final sovereignty, 
with carefully prescribed powers exer- 
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cised by Congress on behalf of the States. 
These were Federalists, and afterwards 
Democrats. 

The other party claimed, and still 
claim, that the Constitution, as adopted 
in 1787, was considered a union of the 
people of the States; that the people, 
possessing original power, represented 
in the Federal Constitution final sove- 
reignty, and that the autonomy of the 
General Government was superior to 
that of the States. This party has borne 
the name of National, Whig and Re. 
publican. 

About these general differences in 
construction of organic law, have been 
drawn—through psychological, social, 
local and political associations—states- 
men, philosophers, politicians and the 
common people. 

These differences in construction and 
application have not always been clearly 
shown, stated, or conscientiously held 
by the adherents of these parties. Ques- 
tions of immediate political interest and 
passing expediency have occupied the 
thoughts of the people, and they have 
not stopped to inquire concerning the 
roots of the tree whose fruits they de- 
sired to gather. 

Factions and lesser parties have, from 
time to time, arisen, but their growth 
has been ephemeral and their following 
small; they have never borne fruit in 
legislative, judicial, or executive action; 
but have at times by stratagem, coer- 
cion, or combination, made their power 
felt. 

The condition to-day is, that these two 
great parties still contend for suprem- 
acy. In the heat of conflict their distin- 
guishing characteristics are clearly seen. 

The Democratic party still questions 
the right of the General Government to 
legislate beyond the express stipulations 
of the Constitution ; it is not willing to 
continue the policy of protection to Amer- 
ican industries through import duties; 
it claims Congress has no constitutional 
right to collect duties beyond the amount 
necessary for government revenues. 
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The Republican party believes that the 
whole people ought to stand solidly to- 
gether for our own industrial interests 
as against the whole world; it claims 
that the protective system has built up 
our manufactures and blessed the labor- 
ing classes; that not only is the govern- 
ment exercising its legitimate powers 
when it does impose duties for its pro- 
tection but that it would be derelict in 
duty if it did not do this. 

This issue was presented by Mr. Cleve- 
land’s message to the present Congress, 
and by the Mills Bill which is thoroughly 
an administration measure. 

The Chicago Republican Convention 
accepted the challenge of the Democracy, 
and thus the issue is joined. 

Other questions of great interest are 
before the people, but only upon this one 
has the challenge been made and ac- 
cepted. 

Certain friends of temperance, how- 
ever, have desired to make that ques- 
tion an issue in this campaign. They 
have held a Convention, announced a 
platform of principles, and nominated 
candidates. They thus throw down the 
gauge of battle, but the tournament can- 
not commence until the challenge is 
accepted. 

In vain this Falstaffian warrior swells 
his girth and strokes his plumes, while 
Mistress Quickly smiles encouragingly ; 
but, until a foeman come, they ‘‘tear their 
passion to tatters,” and cannot ‘wage 
their peaceful war.” 

They cannot force a party issue on 
this question in this campaign, because 
the liquor traffic is constitutionally a 
subject of police State regulation, and 
must remain so until the people legally 
declare otherwise. 

This proposition may be startling to 
those who realize the enormity of the 
interests involved and the vital demand 
for their settlement. No spoken lan- 
guage can portray the prostitution in 
character, the desolation to the home, 
and the danger to the State, attendant 
upon this terrible traffic. Only God 
who knows all souls can measure these 
agonies; because of their magnitude and 
because their source lies in the depths of 
centuries past, and can only be reached 
by forces a8 continuous and mighty as 
have been the powers of destruction. 
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Because of this we protest against any 
prescribed remedy which in the very 
nature of the case is local, transitional, 
and superficial. 

A party issue is made when some 
well-settled principle or condition is at- 
tacked. 

The protective system is established in 
law; it was assailed by the Democracy; 
the party issue was the result. 

it thus appears that, in a proper sense, 
there should be no temperance issue in 
National party politics until such time 
as the people determine what their policy 
on this question shall be. The determi- 
nation has not been made. The party 
issue has been joined in many States; this 
is not the case in the nation at large. 

We consent to all that is claimed as 
to the importance of the question, but 
flatly deny that it can be advanced by 
separate party action. We claim, onthe 
other hand, that such party action is 
destructive to the best interests of tem- 
perance, is injurious in its tendency and 
disastrous in its results. 

We respect the position of the conscien- 
tious Democrat; he acts upon clearly de- 
fined principles, and his party action is 
consistent with those principles. 

The ‘‘ Third Party” claim to desire a 
certain thing, and institute a course of 
action contrary to it. Recent elections 
indicate that the strength of this party 
is waning. It is to be hoped that good 
counsel will prevail and that persons sin- 
cerely desiring to advance the cause of 
temperance will return to their places in 
the ranks of the old parties. It is, how- 
ever, desirable in the ethics of politics as 
everywhere else, never to cease contend- 
ing for the truth. ' 

In considering this condition, careful 
distinction should be made between the 
terms politics and party politics. All 
questions involved in legislation are po- 
litical questions. 

Moral obligation is the result of respon- 
sibility to God in human thought and in 
human action. 

The words of the Great Teacher: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” cover 
all responsibility in individual character 
and in civil government. 

Such obligations as are based upon the 


command to love God are not proper 
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subjects of civil law; neither does the 
law attempt to force that condition of 
heart required in loving one’s neighbor 
as one’s self, but the law does require that 
the citizen shall work no ‘‘ill to his neigh- 
bor.” The law does not deal with condi- 
tions of heart; it does deal with acts of 
life which are the results of these heart 
conditions, and when in the development 
of Christian civilization it appears that a 
certain course of conduct does work “* ill 
to his neighbor,” that course of conduct 
falls under the condemnation of the law, 
and the ‘‘citizen king ” discharges a polit- 
ical duty when he makes his condemna- 
tion known through the law. 

All questions which are the subjects of 
legislation are political questions, but all 
political questions are not party questions. 

The mass of legislation, civil and crim- 
inal, is of such a nature as to win the 
support and approval of all good citizens 
irrespective of party; and so general and 
unconscious is this acceptance, that these 
precepts and penalties possess the dignity 
of unwritten law. 

Party questions are such as involve 
essential theories of construction or ad- 
ministration. 

These differences, as presented by the 
Republican and Democratic parties of this 
country, have been set forth at length ; 
but party questions are not always party 
issues—a party issue being a challenge 
made and accepted, a contest between 
sovereigns, a passage at arms. 

Applying these principles to the temper- 
ance question we find that the experience 
of years has proved that the habitual use 
of intoxicating liquors by the citizen does 
work ‘‘ill to his neighbor.” Thus the 
law says that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors must be restrained or prohibited, 
and thus the temperance question becomes 
a political question by ‘‘ Local Option 
Laws,” ‘‘ License and No-License Votes,” 
by the enactment of restrictive and pro- 
hibitory statutes by State Legislatures, 
and in the last decade by popular votes 
on Amendments to State Constitutions 

-this last form of legislation being the 
most dignified known to the law. 

History makes no record of more 
enthusiastic manifestations of popular 
sovereignty than are displayed in the 
political struggles of the American peo- 
ple to put away the American saloon. 
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In the administration of the courts and 
the enforcement of its decrees this hero- 
ism may take rank with those of hoary 
centuries. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the political question which involves the 
restriction or prohibition of the saloon is 
not a question of total abstinence or 
moderate drinking; this is an individual 
question which the individual conscience, 
aided by science and sociology, must de- 
termine. The law never says a man shall 
not drink; this is a personal act to be de- 
termined by the person. The law may say, 
‘* Thou shalt not sell ;” this is a citizen act, 
of which the law may take cognizance. 

The temperance question has also be- 
come, in some senses, a party question, 
because the two great parties in their 
average personnel and general trend of 
legislation are widely differentiated on 
this subject. 

A man may reasonably say in this 
general sense, that the Republican 
party is a temperance party, because 
it has in its ranks a large propor- 
tion of temperance men, and because 
the larger part of temperance legislation 
already enacted, has been secured by the 
votes of the Republicans. 

In some States it has also become a 
party issue. At the present time, in the 
State of New York, the Republican 
party has declared for restrictive legisla- 
tion. Ex-Senator Miller, candidate for 
Governor, boldly accepts the challenge 
of the rum democracy through its veto 
servant, Governor Hill. Thus the issue 
is joined. 

In Rhode Island, Kansas and Iowa, it 
was alsoa party issue. Applying these two 
tests to national temperance politics, it is 
not a national party issue in this cam- 
paign. 4 

What, then, is the duty of the Repub- 
lican party on the temperance question 
at this time? 

It is the duty of a political party to 
nominate and elect to offices of govern- 
mental trust, men who represent, in per- 
sonal character, in executive ability, and 
in public policy, the highest attainable 
good under the political system of ma- 
jority rule. 

It is not the duty of a political party, 
as such, to champion the growth and 
development of politico-moral questions. 
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The arena of party politics is a most 
unpropitious field for the agitation and 
education necessary for this growth and 
development; but it is proper and wise 
that parties should study the growth of 
these questions among the people, and 
forecast the demand for legislative 
enactment, and adopt such lines of 
policy as will afford to the people the 
freest opportunity to express their will 
at the ballot box. 

At the same time a political party 
should be a conservative force in gov- 
ernment. It should be aggressive only 
so far as it can carry the people. It 
must, first of all, hold fast whereunto 
our civilization has attained. There are 
distinctive forces all the while at work 
which would destroy everything of 
beauty, every institution of good which 
has been preserved through peace and 
war. 

To protect that which now exists is 
the first duty of a political party. A 
party ought not to sacrifice voluntarily 
any substantial good. The trend of 
Christian civilization is from the ideal 
to the actual. Yesterday the reformer 
prophesied, to-day the statesman con- 
tends, to-morrow the masses shall realize. 

‘*The platform of a political party is 
accepted as a declaration of its princi- 
ples and policy. Its value is measured 
by its sincerity; this is only to be deter- 
mined in the light of the party’s past 
record and present action.” 

We cheerfully accept this dictum from 
a high political authority. .- 

We claim that the declarations of the 
Republican party on the temperance 
question justify our plea that temper- 
ance men should support that party in 
the pending Presidential election. We 
qghallenge inspection of the records in 
proof of the party’s sincerity. 

In nothing may we more clearly see 
the civilization of a people than in its 
laws. This is emphatically true in a 
popular government under a written 
constitution. The growth of the people 
is written in the law. 

Temperance legislation affords good 
illustration. As philanthropy, political 
economy and science have demonstrated 
the harmfulness of the drinking usages 
of society, legislation has recorded the 
popular will concerning the traffic in 


intoxicating beverages. Fines for in- 
discriminate sales, penalties for disor- 
derly consequences, regulations intended 
to limit the amount sold, and to compel 
compliance with the conditions presum- 
ably in the interests of law and order— 
these restrictions, even to the extent of 
entire prohibition through Local Option, 
Prohibitory Statutes and Constitutional 
Amendments, record distinctive eras in 
popular enlightenment and popular con- 
demnation. The history of temperance 
reform might be written from these 
legislative annals and the popular and 
legislative debates prior to their adop- 
tion. 

Was not the emancipation of the slave 
accomplished through a once-despised 
‘*Third Party ” ? 

No, friends; it was not. 

Emancipation was a war measure. 
The Liberty party stood for abolition, 
pure and simple; it lived only a short 
time. 

The Free Soil party stood for what its 
name implied, and it died. 

The Republican party stood for no ex- 
tension of slave territory, and came into 
power and saved the Union. Its great 
leader, Lincoln, declared that, ‘‘It was 
not proposed to interfere with slavery in 
the slave States.” 

The Spirit of Liberty was abroad in 
those heroic years; it touched every feat- 
ure of the Nation’s life. Society, the 
church, trade, commerce and politics 
were remoulded by its vital breath. 
Some good men who voted the Liberty 
party ticket, and after that the Free Soil 
ticket, did, when the Republican party 
was formed, vote that ticket. But the 
party, as a party, did not grow. The 
movement grew, the parties died. 

All Congressional legislation looking 
toward giving the black man his liberty, 
was given by Abolition Whigs or Aboli- 
tion Democrats. The Liberty party 
(‘‘Third Party”) never sent a man to 
Congress. So with the Free Soil party, 
except by coalition; just as at the present 
time all temperance legislation has been 
accomplished by temperance Republicans 
and temperance Democrats. 

If it is desired to show an analogy 
between these political reforms and 
movements, it is long past time for the 
Prohibition party to die, and for a party 
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to arise on the issue of license and re- 
striction; then later on, to give over 
the attempt through party action alto- 
gether and merely stand for the enforce- 
ment of law. This would correspond 
with the victoriouscry of the Republican 
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party in its youth, ‘‘The Union must 

and shall be preserved.” 
Will the ‘‘Third Party” 

historic destiny, and gently fold its tents 


accept its 


and steal away? Oregon, Vermont, 
Maine, lead the procession. 
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BUBBLES OF THE MEADOW. 


OVEN of the dew and 
the moonlight, and 
wl composed of more 
| than three - fourths 
Ri| water, the mushroom 
- || in its brief life is 
am) but an exhalation, the 
— mystery of whose be- 
ginning science has done little to solve. 

Almost every form of animal life 
has been deified, but no knee has ever 
bent before a flower, readily as men have 
recognized its beauty and purity. The 
lives of these fair existences have seemed 
too alien from our own to draw forth 
worship. Travelers tell of a race, how- 
ever, to whom the mushroom is an ob- 
ject of adoration; its sudden appearance 
and as swift withdrawal speak to the im- 
agination,of some mysterious power. The 
offspring of Night, its origin is linked 
with darkness, and it counts as its wor- 
shippers those who, like ‘‘ the canny king 
of Kent,” would propitiate both god and 
devil. 

Do these exhalations, bred up in a sin- 
gle night, owe their existence to diable- 
rie, or have they, as plants, a bona-fide 
right to live ? 

Lay back the turf, and upon the rich, 
black soil behold a myriad tiny fibres— 
the mycelium—the roots, or, it may be 
said, the plant, for like many another 








life-principle, the agaric comes to light 
only in its fruit. The fungi stand just 
above lichens in the scale of vegetable 
life, and sustain the same relation to 
them that the petals of a leafless para- 
site would bear to the foliage of an ordi- 
nary plant—they are the colored organs 
of reproduction. The white fibres have 
wonderful significance, for in their char- 
acteristics the first tentative approaches 
to animal life are seen. Not that the 
fancy of the old herbalists, that in them 
was found the connecting-link between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is 
to be accepted; but that, in the veracity 
of Nature, their curious resemblances to 
animal life cannot be without signifi- 
cance, and that in their prophecies of 
that which is to be they bear witness to 
the unity of life. 

The plants that grow beside the fungus 
absorb their nutriment from the soil and 
assimilate it, forming of themselves food 
for higher organisms; but the mushroom 
will have none of these crudities; other 
organizations must have absorbed and 
assimilated, lived and perhaps died, ere 
he will be fed and the life which has 
passed forever from them shall re-appear 
in him. A vegetable vampire, he fastens 
himself upon the living as well as the 
dead. - 

Not only in its food, but in its texture 
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and flavor, in the gases absorbed and 
given out, does the fungus resemble the 
animal, Those curious forms which be- 
gin to prey upon it on the third or fourth 
day of its growth are like those which 
infest animals, and it wears all colors 
save green, the universal hue of vege- 
tation. 

These strange fugacious beings seem 
like visitants from another sphere, they 
have so little in common with our plant 
life. They love to haunt 

Some lone Egerian grove, 

Where sacred and o’er-greeting branches shed 
Perpetual eve and all the cheated hours sing vespers. 
If the olive were the gift of Athena, we 
can easily fancy these silvery disks, that 
wear her livery by day, to be the offer- 
ing of Diana to men. They are true to 
the deity, for they never seek, like other 
plants, the sun. ‘‘ Organized water,” the 
scientists call the jelly-fish; the cool, 
frigid surface of the mushroom in the 
moonlight bespeaks the same origin. 

But how shall we describe these phan- 
tom growths? A stalk, a creamy stem, 
with pith-like centre, springs from the 
ground (it has been estimated that the 
growth of fungi is at the rate of twenty 
thousand cells a minute). It is crowned 
with a hollow, cup-like dome—the pileus. 
Within the cap, the fringes or gills, in 
which are embedded the spores, soon be- 
gin to form. Before the spores are ma- 
tured, a veil of exquisite delicacy, plaited 
and folded like a lady’s fan, of palest 
pink, protects them ; as they ripen, the 
veil becomes darker, and at the moment 
of maturity parts and vanishes, leaving 
only a trace of its existence in the annu- 
lus about the stem. ‘‘ Each mushroom 
is a corporate structure built up of indi- 
vidual fungi.” The microscope reveals 
that the spores are commonly in groups 
of four, each borne upon a short, slender 
stalk. It has never been discovered un- 
der what conditions they germinate; no 
mushroom has ever been raised from a 
spore; there is no plant whose beginning 
is so lost in obscurity. The mystery of 
resurrection, the blossoming of death in 
life, seems brought one step nearer to our 
apprehension by these fungus growths; 
but instantly new mysteries belonging 
to them alone confront us. Who shall 
wrest her secret from the mushroom, 
and providing the necessary conditions 
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sause these flowers of the night to spring 
up at will ? 

Their stay is even shorter than that of 
the herb of the field. Four or five days 
sum up the earthly career; the tents of 
the pastures are furled as silently as those 
of the desert, and leave as little apparent 
trace ; but the brief life-time has been 
enormously productive. ‘‘ No one,” 
Emerson, ‘‘cares for planting the poor 
fungus, so Nature shakes down from the 
gills of one agaric countless spores, any 
one of which, being preserved, transmits 
new billions of spores to-morrow or next 
day.” Their short lives are due to the 
great quantities of nitrogen—the most 
unstable of elements—which they pro- 
duce. 


Says 


The mushroom is a great mimic, and 
it is said all the vital organs of man and 
beast are reproduced in these vegetable 
forms, some of them carrying the resem- 
blance so far as to drop tears of blood 
upon being punctured. <A pleasanter 
fancy is that suggested by the shelf-fun- 
gus, whose wavy lines may be conceived 
as the ripples left by retreating Time 
upon its hoary surface. 

These vegetable forms played an im- 
portant part in the Roman cuisine. Pliny 
says, ‘‘the tenderest be those that breed 
in the spring,” and that in his day they 
were prepared ‘‘with fine knives and 
amber razors and other vessels of silver 
plate.” Allusions to them are frequent 
in Italian epigrams. Martial says, ‘ It 
is easy to send as a gift silver, gold, a 
cloak or a toga, but difficult to send 
boleti.” ‘‘A favorite Italian curse is, 
‘* May he eat of a pratiolo.” Landor al- 
ludes to the national weakness for these 
delicacies : 

Upon his death-bed lay a pagan priest; 

A pious brother, when the worst had ceast 

Consoled him thus : 
‘Think now what pleasure yields 
The nearer prospects of Elysian fields.” 
*“ Ah!” said he, ‘‘ all about those fields we know, 
But mushrooms—are good mushrooms there below ?” 

The Germans, however, seem to have 
exceeded other nations in their apprecia- 
tion; for, finding that they grew more 
abundantly where the ground had been 
burned over, they fired the forests, un- 
til the government interfered—a story 
which recalls Charles Lamb’s extrava- 
anza of the origin of roast pork. 

There are other and less pleasant parts 
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which the mushroom has played. Poets 
and painters have chosen it for the throne 
of the piquant sprite Puck, a faney charm- 
ingly wrought out by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Its relation to the deadly toad- 
stool, and its having been used as a me- 
dium for conveying poison, have brought 
it into pad odor, and in more countries 
than Holland it is known as ‘‘the Duy- 
vel’s broot.” The Agaricus musearius 
has a lovely orange cap, starred with 
silver tufts, but the Russians and Italians 
brew from it so dreadful a drink that he 
who partakes is capable of any crime in 
the frenzy which precedes death. They 
personify the diabolical agent, and de- 
clare that in murder and suicide they 
but follow its behest. 

It was a poisoned mushroom, spiced 
by the order of Agrippina, that sent the 
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Surplus! The 
Surplus!! That's the 
ghost that will not 
down at the bidding 
of the politicians at 
their Barmecide feast. 

‘* How shall we get 
rid of the surplus?” 
is their cry, and, whether by removing 
taxes on whiskey or tobacco, or by reduc- 
ing the tariff on imports, or by increas- 
ing the tariff to a prohibitory standard, 
still the object is the same, namely, to 
reduce this terrible surplus that per- 
sists in pouring into the United States 
Treasury. 

Unfortunately we are the only people 
in the world’s history that have had to face 
this awful question, so we have no prece- 
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emperor Claudius to that bourne whence 
even Roman emperors were powerless to 
return. The cruel Agrippina was sub- 
sequently poisoned in the same way by 
her son Nero, whom she had elevated to 
the throne by the death of Claudius. 
La al s 
The days of such crimes are over, and 

these silvery spheres that star our fields 
have no such part to play. 

O children of the moonlight and the mist, 

That spring like bubbles on the meadow breast, 

And sink, as gleaming foam, swiftly to rest; 

Strange Destiny your pallid faces kist, 

For lo! ghost-like your wav'ring feet were set 

To haunt the confines of two worlds. Plant-life 

That beats in you must ever be at strife 

With Life Intelligent, and both have met 

Within your cells. Thro’ struggle all was won, 

And not in vain your gropings in the dark, 

O phantoms pale, for that one spirit-spark 

That linked You with the Whole, the goal attained; 

One life there is that swells thro’ earth's wide span, 

And beats triumphantly thro’ you in Man! 


Annie Bronson King. 
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dent to guide us. To be sure England, 
with her debt of $3,711,412,055, would 
hardly object to finding a good-sized bal- 
ance after paying the millions it takes to 
support the queen and her numerous prog- 
eny, and to run her army and build her 
navy and take care of the superfluous crop 
of noblemen, lords, dukes, et al., that de- 
vourlikelocusts. France might be willing 
to stop her petty foolish squabbles between 
childish factions long enough to count a 
few billions of surplus revenue to at least 
hold back the tide of increasing debt that 
is threatening to overwhelm her. And 
Germany would cause Bismarck’s wrin- 
kled face to soften somewhat could she 
pour revenues into his open hand suffi- 
cient to pay the enormous debt and build 
a navy and buy new rifles for the army. 
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“Tt will never do to have such a sur- 
plus! The surplus must be reduced in 
some way!” 

Absurd! This government should be 
run on ordinary business principles. It 
is as if a merchant on counting his gains 
should find he had made a great deal of 
money, and should call his buyer and 
say, ‘‘We must stop making so much 
money. Really we are too prosperous. 
Now we must either drive trade away or 
you must stop buying and selling those 
silks and satins and velvets and laces on 
which we have so large a profit.” 

The question should not be ‘‘ How can 
we cut down our revenue so as to have no 
surplus?” Not at all. The only question 
about the tariff worthy of a moment’s 
consideration is, ‘‘ What tariff will tend 
to develop and build up the United States, 
protectitsin vestments, whether of capital 
or labor, and make its people the most 
prosperousand happy on the globe?” Let 
us settle this question without regard to 
the surplus, and then if the surplus comes 
let us welcome it asablessing. ‘‘ What 
shall we do with it?” What a question! 
Supposing our surplus was as many bill- 
ions as it is millions it could be used to 
benefit the country immensely. There 
are thousands of miles of coast line ery- 
ing for improvements and for protection. 

3uild up our forts, dig out our harbors, 

improve our coasts for safety and con- 
venience of ships. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands of miles of river's 
and lake-fronts that need almost countless 
millions to develop the great interior of 
our wonderful land and build up our in- 
terstatecommerce. And ournavy! Have 
we no pride, no foresight? There should 
be to-day ten ships building to every one 
now on the stocks, anda good portion of 
our surplus might be put into vessels that 
would entitle us to the respect of at least 
such nations as Greece, Spain and Italy. 
Then, supposing after all this had been 
done, a few millions were crying to be 
used, there are thousands of cities and 
towns that would not object to neat, 
ornamental and useful post-office build- 
ings where the people could be served 
with some degree of satisfaction and pride. 
And such buildings, even in smaller 
towns, would give an impetus to growth 
and tend to improve and cultivate the 
community. 
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It is even doubtful whether either of 
the distinguished aspirants for the Presi- 
dency would now object to seeing a fair 
number of millions laid out in reclaim- 
ing the swamps and flats that tend to 
render Washington unhealthful; and if 
a decent residence was built in accord- 
ance with the ordinary principles of 
hygiene for the accommodation of the 
fortunate candidate, it certainly would 
be a better plan than to remove the tax 
on whiskey, or the tariff on luxuries for 
the sake of reducing the surplus. 

‘*But public works are carried on so 
expensively and at so much greater cost 
than necessary.” 

It is true that public money is not so 
economically handled as private funds. 

No doubt, in every public building 
money is stolen or squandered. If we 
can stop this, let us do so, but it is true 
that the petty politician and pot-house 
economist who is continually crying out 
against this evil, is the first to dip his 
hands into the treasury when he gets a 
chance, and to logroll and pull wires 
and make combines without regard to 
public interests if he can thereby get 
some appropriation, however needless, 
for his district, or some contract for a 
political friend. 

The fact is, that generally the work is 
done as well and as economically as 
could be reasonably expected. 

And when divides are made and for- 
tunes stolen, the work often in the end 
proves of greater value than its cost. 
Millions were wasted and stolen on the 
wonderfully beautiful Central Park, New 
York, but one might double its cost 
twice over and pour the money into the 
city treasury, as an offering for the land 
alone, and the offer would scarcely be 
considered. 

This must not be understood to be a 
defence of or even an excuse for the log- 
rolling methods so common in our legis- 
lative bodies to secure the passage of 
appropriations. Buta stream will rise 
no higher than its source, and as long as 
any State or city, whether it be South 
Carolina or New York, refuses to so 
guard its ballot boxes as to secure a fair 
vote and an honest count; as long as votes 
are openly bought and sold and the sin 
is winked at by local leaders and by the 


masses themselves, so long the men 
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elected by these methods, may be ex- 
pected to work for selfish interests, to 
say the least, and legislative enactments 
will be influenced by members who are 
affected in pocket or position by such 
action. This matter is in the hands of 
the voters. Let them make honesty the 
first qualification for office, let them 
show their servants that a single dis- 
honest vote will put them under the 
people’s feet, and let the masses them- 
selves be so filled with love for and pride 
in the greatest of all countries the world 
has ever seen, that with them America 
is first and party last, and then the men 
asking for votes will be filled with the 
same spirit and will act more for the 
common welfare, and less for their own. 

There is another reason why, if this 
surplus persists in flowing into our 
treasury, it should be welcomed. 

The interests of capital and labor are 
identical. When business is good, work 
is plentiful and laboring men are well 
paid. When business is dull, the re- 
verse is true. The student of political 
economy can predict the period of de- 
pression in trade, or ‘‘ hard times” as they 
are called, with as much certainty as 
tlre Signal Service Bureau foretells the 
changes of weather. These cycles of 
hard times come round with quite a 
fair degree of regularity. 

We are just entering another period 
of depression. Unless something is done 
to prevent it, times will grow worse, and 
for the next three or four years there 
will be great failures, thousands and 
tens of thousands will be thrown out of 
work, panics will cause ruin to many, 
and the entire country will suffer. 

Probably at no time in the history of 
the United States has there ever been 
greater prosperity in the North than 
during the years of our late war. 

The reasons were threefold: 

I. The United States drew from the 
ranks of workers an immense number 
of men for its own service. This caused 
a demand on the part of ,the private 
employers for more help than could be 
obtained. The demand was greater than 
the supply, and wages were correspond- 
ingly increased. 

II. The Government became a pur- 
chaser in the open markets. The prices 
offered and paid enabled the seller and 


manufacturer to make good profits and 
pay good wages, besides adding to the 
industries of the nation. 

III. The Government put large 
amounts of money in _ circulation, 
‘*made money plenty.” It is true that 
as long as this money and these ex- 
penditures were largely wasted—that is, 
were non-producing—the permanent re- 
sults were not good; but the fact and 
the lesson remain. 

Without enlarging upon these facts, 
or following out the lesson beyond the 
limits allowed for this article, the infer- 
ences are unavoidable: 

I. The surplus, unless obtained in a 
way prejudicial to the people, is the only 
hope we have of meeting and overcom- 
ing the present advancing period of de- 
pression. By using this, as pointed out 
previously, the Government would draw 
a large number of men from their regu- 
lar employments, which would increase 
the wages of the rest of the working 
men. 

II. This great army of men employed 
on internal improvements, and on coast 
defences and in navy yards, would make 
the Government again a large purchaser 
of supplies and material, thus giving an 
impetus to private enterprises. 

III. The surplus spent in this way 
among the people would make money 
plenty, and thus help business and fos- 
ter trade. 

IV. As much of the money so ex- 
pended would be on internal improve- 
ments, the good results would be 
permanent, encouraging trade, making 


transportation easy and cheap, and 
uniting by still stronger bonds our 


great country. 

V. The great demand for labor would 
serve to increase wages in all kinds of 
employments; and if the proper restraints 
were put at once on immigration, so as to 
prevent an influx of foreign cheap labor 
from flooding our market, the natural 
growth of this country and its positional 
advantages would give the workingmen 
such exceptional opportunities as to en- 
sure for a long time, at least, good wages 
and permanent employment. 

Many other national benefits would, 
doubtless, follow these expenditures. But 
there is still another channel into which 
a large portion of the surplus could be 
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turned with great wisdom and lasting 
usefulness to the Nation. 

No one doubts the wisdom that estab- 
lished naval and military schools to 
train officers for the army and navy. 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, 
Hancock, Farragut, and a host of other 
witnesses to their value and efficiency 
prove, if proofs are needed, that these 
schools are a necessity. Are there not 
other training schools needed in which 
men and women should be taught to 
produce values? Is not production in 
any line as valuable to the Nation as de 
struction? The greatest need to-day for 
expenditure of the Nation’s money, and 
the one that will make the greatest re- 
turns, is the establishment, at the several 
centres of population, of large training 
schools for the purpose of instructing men 
and women in the science of education, 
and thus fitting them to be the great 
leaders of our educational system. 

The plan should be similar to that 
of West Point. Selections of students 
could be made from the particular sec- 
tion covered by each school, by a com- 
petitive examination which should in- 
clude ability, desire, and fitness to teach. 
Students should be allowed a salary suffi- 
cient to support them during the course, 
so that talent would be enabled to com- 
pete successfully with wealth. 

Our fathers felt the need of education. 
They paid money freely according to 
their ability, to give their children fair 
advantages. The work was done well 
for the times; but the times change, and 
our needs change with them. There 
has never been, and is not to-day, any 
real system in our education. Here and 
there a born teacher, like Horace Mann, 
inspired by the greatness of his work, 
broke through the restraints of the age, 
made the people catch glimpses of real 
education ; and to-day Massachusetts 
points with pride to the time when he 
put new life into teachers and pushed 
the schools to the front rank in this 
country. But these men are few, and 
when they die no Elisha stands waiting 
to receive their mantle. Our educational 
system, if it can be called a system, is 
desultory and unsettled. Here and there 
a Moses has arisen promising to lead the 
people into the promised land. He has 
accomplished something by rousing the 
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people to a sense of the value of proper 
instruction. He has sometimes added a 
thought to the methods employed. But, 
in general, on account of his lack of pro- 
per training, his own one-sidedness has 
nearly ruined the good ideas he had, and 
his influence has been destroyed. 

The schools are left, to a large extent, 
groping in the desert, without proper 
guidance. There are thousands of excel- 
lent teachers, who are doing the best they 
an, but who lack that training necessary 
to the highest success, and the large 
amount of money poured out upon our 
common-school system brings back com- 
paratively poor results. With National 
training-schools established and put in 
successful operation, a system of instruc- 
tion with proper courses of study would 
soon be established, and would be gradu- 
ally adopted in our common schools 
throughout the land. West Point to-day 
rules military instruction wherever it 
is given in our academies and colleges. 
A National training-school at the head 
of our educational system would soon 
guide, direct and improve all 
instruction. 

In addition to this, large sums of money 
could be judiciously distributed among 
the States to support the common schools. 
The Blair bill looking to this end is now 
before Congress, but its features are so 
objectionable that it will undoubtedly be 
killed. In the near future, however, if 
the prosperity of our country continues 
the surplus to an extent to warrant it, it 
is to be hoped that permanent provision 
will be made for partially supporting the 
people’s schools. There is more need of 
it to-day than ever before, since ‘‘ higher 
education ” has run mad and is absorbing 
the money that should be spent on the 
schools for the masses. 

Good use could also be made of a few 
millions each year in establishing Na- 
tional Schools of Industry in which every 
leading trade should be represented and 
taught in such a way as to improve the 
products and mode of production. Some 
States have felt this need and have estab- 
lished schools of this nature, and 
reaping the benefits resulting from them. 
But they belong to the nation, and if 
once established would have a far greater 
hold on the masses than the present mili- 
tary and naval schools. 
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I have discussed this point at con- 
siderable length because an educated 
common people is the hope of a re- 
public; and when a nation can point 
to 60,000,000 educated freemen and say, 
‘‘These are my forts and ramparts and 
walls,” it has greater strength and pros- 
perity and security than can be assured 
by all the armies Germany or France or 
England can equip for war. There are 
doubtless many other avenues through 
which an immense surplus could be ad- 


vantageously distributed, but those enu- 
merated show how little need there is to 
be frightened because money insists on 
filling our treasuries and demanding to 
be used. 

The question, then, before the Amer- 
ican people to-day is simply, ‘‘ What 
tariff will tend to develop and build up 
the United States, protectits investments, 
whether of labor or capital, and thus bring 
to all classes the greatest prosperity.” 


M. W. Hazen. 
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interested in a pro- 
tective tariff as Cal- 
ifornia. The very 
large variety of Cal- 
ifornia products, add- 
ed to the fact that 
most of them are 
peculiar to that State 
and are produced no- 
where else in the 
United States, ren- 
ders a protective tariff a necessity. The 
orchards and vineyards are especially 
affected by it. For instance, raisins, figs 
and olives are produced in no other State 
in the American Union, while oranges, 
lemons and prunes are also exclusive 
California products, if Florida is ex- 
cepted. The raisin industry is now a 
large and flourishing one. 

It is estimated the amount of capital 
now invested in California in that busi- 
ness alone exceeds ten million dollars. 
The production of raisins in quantities 
was commenced in 1880, and California 
soon became a competitor in American 





markets against the European produc- 
tions. It followed that as our productions 
increased, the prices of Spanish raisins 
decreased. 

The fact is that so long as there was 
no home competition the American people 
were compelled to pay Spanish prices for 
their raisins; but when California en- 
tered the market, the prices of raisins de- 
clined, and especially so after it became 
known that California produced a fine 
article, and thus became a positive and 
active competitor. 

It is an axiom in business, hardly 
worth repeating here, that the price of a 
commodity is regulated by supply and 
demand. We increased the supply with- 
out largely increasing the demand; and 
although the foreign producer, and in 
some instances the New York importers, 
talked down the quality of our raisins, 
yet they have held their own in the home 
market, and in this respect California, as 
well as the rest of the country, has been 
benefited. 

It was not at first believed that raisins 
could be successfully produced in the 
United States, because of the difference 
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in the price of labor here and in Maiaga. 
The California producer pays four times 
the amount for labor that is paid in Spain ; 
yet the advantage of climate, the richness 
of our soil, the abundance of our crops, 
added to the two cents a pound tariff, 
made it possible for our producers to com- 
pete with foreigners in the same line. 

We submit, then, that the American 
people are deeply interested in maintain- 
ing this and other industries peculiar to 
the Pacific Coast; for the reason, if an 
American competitor is in the field there 
is home competition, which, like a home 
market, is beneficial both to producer and 
consumer. 

The Mills Bill utterly disregards this 
self-evident truth, and cuts down the tariff 
on raisins 25 per cent., or one-half a cent 
a pound. 

In 1887, there was imported into the 
United States 40,660,603 pounds of raisins, 

valued at $2,297,469, on which a duty was 

collected amounting to $813,212. Assum- 
ing that next year there shall be imported 
an equal amount of raisins, there would 
be a decrease in the duties of only about 
$200,000. Now, in order to lower the 
surplus in the National Treasury $200,- 
000, the Mills Bill imperils ten millions 
of dollars of American capital, throws 
thousands of American people out of em- 
ployment, and destroys a new and valu- 
able industry; for when a business does 
not pay to the party engaged in it, it is 
practically destroyed. 

I am aware that it may be claimed 
that a reduction of one half a cent a 
pound on raisins is very slight, but it is 
just the difference between success and 
failure. It does not begin to make the 
difference that actually exists between 
the expense of producing raisins in Cali- 
fornia and in Malaga. 

It must also be noted by our friends 
in the East that the transportation from 
California to New York is more than 
double what it is from any Spanish port 
to New York, and we are thus again 
placed at a disadvantage. And in this 
connection, I am reminded that a vine- 
yard is a thing of slow growth; that it 
must be planted, pruned and cultivated 
at least four years before it produces any- 
thing, and that it is not in full bearing 
until it is eight or ten years old; and 
thus it becomes a very expensive and 


dangerous piece of property to hold, if 
the market value of the product is con- 
stantly menaced by national legislation. 
The questions of supply and demand, 
good or inferior crops, should be the 
only ones that imperil the producer. 

Nothing in the world but the abun- 
dance and quality of our production has 
sustained this industry with the present 
tariff duties. 

The next attack made upon the Cali- 
fornia fruit-raiser in the Mills Bill was 
upon prunes. These were placed upon 
the free list, although finally restored by 
vote of the House to the old rate. But 
the attack was made, and the injury 
done. The menace was given, andthe 
industry imperiled. Like raisins, the 
production of prunes is confined to the 
Pacific Slope. There are over forty 
thousand acres of prunes now planted in 
California. 

The peculiarity of our soil and climate 
is eminently adapted to prune cultiva- 
tion. The American people consumed 
in 1887, of imported prunes, 70,808,853 
pounds. Every pound of these could be 
and ought to be raised on the Pacific 
coast. But like all new and struggling 
industries, this requires the fostering 
care of the government. It has only 
been a few years, since California be- 
“ame an active competitor in the sale of 
prunes in the American markets. Note 
the result: prunes have decreased in 
value just as California has increased in 
production; and this in the face of a one 
cent a pound duty, which is now im- 
posed by law. It is an undoubted ad- 
vantage to the whole nation, for us to 
produce what we consume. 

By the Mills Bill, figs are placed upon 
the free list, which is another one of our 
infant industries. Figs have hitherto 
borne a tariff of two cents a pound, and 
the total duty on figs last year collected 
by our government was only $175,057, 
an amount that could make no appreci- 
able effect upon the surplus in the Na- 
tional Treasury. But with California it 
was about all of the profits, and even 
more than there was in the business; for 
California figs were just come into the 
market, and very soon would have 
driven Smyrna figs out of it, by reason 
of quality, abundance and price of the 
home production. California is so re- 
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mote from the seat of government, small 
in population, that its voice could not 
be heard, and was not heard in free trade 
circles in Washington; indeed, no oppor- 
tunity was given our people to be heard. 
We were commanded to remain silent 
while our property was destroyed, our 
homes desolated and our laborers turned 
out of employment. 

The right of petition was, in effect, 
denied us, for our petitions were unheard, 
and unheeded. 

In this connection it may be said, that 
the most striking and inexcusable blow 
given to California industries was in 
relation to olive oil. California stands 
alone among the, American States as a 
producer of olive trees. For thriftiness 
of growth and abundance of fruitage, 
no place in the world, not even Italy, 
can begin to equal California. It is the 
home of the olive. To-day there are 
more than thirty-five thousand acres of 
olive trees planted in our State, and 
the acreage is increasing at the rate 
of twenty-five per cent. a year. We 
have, at a vast expense, imported the 
best and rarest varieties of that fruit; 
but the tree produces but little or no 
fruit until it reaches the age of from six 
to twelve years. 

As is well known, California orchards 
require cultivation, at least, two to four 
times a year; so the expense of maintain- 
ing an olive orchard, or, indeed, any 
other orchard, is very great, especially 
during the non-productive period of its 
existence. Within the last four years 
we have commenced to make olive oil— 
in a small way, it is true, but still we 
made it, and made the best. Very little 
had reached the Eastern market, yet not 
less than five millions of dollars have 
been invested in California in this pecu- 
liar and most interesting industry, ant 
nearly all of it is invested by people of 
small means. 

1n 1887, the government collected in 
duties from imported olive oil, $163,648, 
the duty being 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
It would seem that so insignificant a sum 
would not have tempted the reformers 
to strike it from the list of protected ar- 
ticles, but the tariff tinkers were engaged 


in a star-chamber proceeding, and we 
were not heard. Note the result: olive 
oil was placed upon the free list. It 
certainly does not seem to us that it was 
necessary to destroy an important in- 
dustry simply for the purpose of cutting 
down the surplus $163,000. But, be that 
as itmay, it was done; and the people of 
California as producers, and the Ameri- 
can people as consumers, will be the 
sufferers, 

There are a few date trees in Califor- 
nia, very few, indeed, and the amount 
of tariff duties was only one cent a 
pound upon dates; yet dates were also 
placed upon the free list. So with cur- 
rants, so with beans, beeswax, salt, lum- 
ber, copper, quicksilver, feathers, fresh 
vegetables, ete. 

While California is one of the largest 
producers of wool of any State in the 
Union, yet wool is produced in nearly 
all of the Northern States. The Mills 
Bill affects all wool-men alike. But it 
may be noted in this connection that 
the Pacific States were peculiarly the 
object of attack. Whether this arose 
from the reason that ours is looked upon 
as a Republican community, and like 
Dakota, out of the Union, or whether 
our interests were so insignificant we 
were forgotten, is a matter which the 
Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives can alone answer. 

In conclusion, let me add, the average 
price of unskilled farm-labor in Califor- 
nia is one dollar a day and board; in 
the Southern and Democratic States, 
farm labor is from $8 to $12 and $14 a 
month. In California, planting and 
much of our cultivation is done in win- 
ter; thus work continues the year 
around. In harvest, farm laborers get 
$2.50 aday. In the South the leading 
industries are not affected by the Mills 
Bill; here they are destroyed. Why is 
this? Will our Democratic friends an- 
swer, and will they let us know what 
the Mills Bill means, if it does not mean 
Free-Trade? When articles are placed 
on the free list, it is certainly free trade 
as to those articles, and many of our 
leading products are so placed. 


M. M. Estee. 





AMBITION. 


DOWN yon yale, so cool and green, 
Where rays of noon were never seen, 
So thick the trees were round it, 
There stood a beech of giant bole, 
Upon a velvet, mossy knoll ; 
And birds sang all around it. 


A brook flowed softly, close beside, 

And tree and knoll upon its tide 
Could see their glassy doubles : 

The whispering trees in love bent nigh, 

And joined their arms when winds blew high, 
Dividing all their troubles. 


3ut—O! to be a famous tree, 

A landmark great for all to see, 
Was then this tree’s ambition. 

And now, behold, a clearing’s made; 

Surrounding trees the axe has laid, 
To give the beech position. 


The brook, beneath the burning skies, 
Has shrunk to half its former size; 
The birds have all departed. < 
A landmark, now, this lonely beech, 
Far-placed beyond his neighbor's reach, 
Is well-nigh broken-hearted. 


Rush C. Faris. 














THE SKY-SHIP. 


N the soft wind that blows, , Unto a land remote : 
Yon cloud-ship of the sky To fill its rich bazaars 
Spreads its white sail and throws Sails this Arabian boat 
A shadow where I lie. Amid the island stars, 
And with my dream is blent And in yon harbor calm 
A breath of spice and gums Of Heaven’s ocean blue, 
Out of the Orient Empties her freight of palm— 
Betraying whence it comes. The twilight’s silver dew! 
Frank Dempster Sherman, 
the 
sta 
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ALL roads lead from New York, especially on a 
hot sultry day in July, with the thermometer at 97 
in the shade, as it was on the afternoon when our 
three artist friends found themselves on the deck of a 
Sound steamer, brightly anticipating a two months’ 
trip through the valley of the Connecticut to the 
Green Mountain State, Lake George and beyond. 
They had agreed to meet at the metropolis from afar, 
to share in the pleasures of a vacation in the mount- 
ains, which was to result in rest, recreation and— 
sketches; and, although men in middle life, were look- 
ing forward with all the ardor and much of the impa- 
tience of schoolboys to the coming days, for the consum- 
mation of the hopes and anticipations of many months. 

The sail up the Sound, and up the Connecticut 
river to Hartford, supplemented by a run by rail 
along the banks of that beautiful stream to Spring- 
field and beyond, was a delightful prelude to the 
pleasures of a drive through the upper valley, which 
was to begin at Northampton and end whenever and 
wherever fancy dictated. 

Stopping at Mount Holyoke, in order to take a 
bird's-eye view of the promised land before they en- 
tered upon it, we find them, upon the second day of 
their travels, standing in the shadow of Mount Tom, on the platform of the little 
station of that name, where the train had left them a few moments before. The 
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minds, and they eagerly drank in rich 








draughts of that rest- 
ful quiet they had 
come so far to secure. 

Calm and _ peace- 
ful, indeed, was the scene before them. 
Mount Tom was thrown into deep shadow 
by the sun, which was rapidly drawing 
cowards its setting, while its slant rays, 
pouring through the gorge between the 
mountains, lit up the front of Mount 
Holyoke, filling the atmosphere with that 
rich golden light, so fascinating yet so 
illusive. Few of the habitations of men 
were to be seen on either bank of the 
river, which, reflecting the rich tones of 
the mountain sides and the warm effects 
of the zenith, flowed quietly but grandly 
by the landing where lay the little 
steamboat which was to carry our travel- 
ers across to Holyoke. The only sound 
which disturbed the silence was the 
rumble of the now far-away train, until 
the shrill toot of the steamer’s whistle 
warned them that they had further 
travel before them, and hastening aboard 
the little craft with their luggage and im- 
pedimenta, they were soon out on the 
bosom of the stream. 

Twenty minutes later, when the little 
craft ran her nose into the shore on the 
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other side, our trio found a low buck- 
board sort of vehicle, with two horses 
and a driver, awaiting to transfer them 
to the cars half way up the mount- 








THE 





change from the dust and rumble of the 
cars to the peaceful silence of the little 
depot had a soothing effect upon their 
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ain. <A half-hour'’s delightful ride over 
a winding road constantly ascending 
through the woods, lit up by the rays of 
asetting sun, brought them to the st 





ables. 
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and here they were 
again _ transferred, 
this time to the car 
of an inclined rail- 
way, Which ran for six hundred feet fur 
ther up the steep mountain to the hotel 
Taking their places upon the seats, ele 
vated one above another, with their lug 
gage piled upon the lower one, the tinkle 
of the signal bells sounded, and they be 
gan the ascent. As the stable and the 
engine with the attendant began to de- 
scend, and became 


ae 








Smaller by degrees and beautifully less, 


a feeling of nervousness crept over the 
passengers, which the Dominie endeay 
ored to shake off with the remark that 
‘man is immortal until his work is 
done ;” this Tinto immediately supple- 
mented with ‘‘a man who is born to be 
hung will never be drowned,” while the 
Professor, who was the modest man of 
the party, quietly remarked, ‘‘ Well, Tam 
only a passenger,” and the car went on. 

A discussion as to the most feasible 
way of escape in case the rope should 
break, was interrupted by a slight but 
sudden change in the grade, and the 
next moment the travelers found them 
selves gazing up into the face of the 
genial landlord, who warmly welcomed 
them to Holyoke’s dizzy height. Politely 
requesting the autographs of his guests, 
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he blandly inquired, ‘‘ Will you have 
supper, gentlemen?” to which Tinto re- 
plied with alacrity, ‘We will,” and, 
Mr. F. retired to give the necessary or- 
ders, he invited his companions out upon 
the spacious veranda to look at the mag- 
nificent view which opened before them. 
To those who, like the Dominie 
and Tinto, have viewed more or 
less frequently this grand and 
beautiful panoramic 
view, with its hori- .. 2‘ 
zon ranging 
from sixty to 
one hundred ~ 
miles away */ 
in every, 
direction, it 


~~ 










20S “cnc 
rt Hoyer? 


fron aM 





Ca presents itself, 
like Niagara, 
under peculiar aspects at 
each visit, and is ever 
new and interesting. To 
such, however, 
it for the first time, as 
did the Professor, there 
is something so grand in 


as view 


its immensity, something so sublime in 
its beauty, that the mind fails to compre 
hend it, or the eye to take it in. The 
circumstances under which the Professor 
saw it were quite unfavorable. The 
upper stratum of air was filled with the 
smoke from the factories of Northamp- 
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ton, and the atmosphere was shimmering 
under the glare of the setting sun, whose 
rays lit up the under strata, thus destroy- 
ing all detail, an effeet which was in- 
creased by the long shadows thrown 
across the landscape; and when Tinto, 
with the pride of the showman, waved 
his outstretched hand 
across the visible ho- 
rizon, exclaiming as 
he did so, ‘* Isn't that 
beautiful 7” the Pro- 
fessor was compelled 
to respond that he 
‘did not see it.” All 
that appeared to his 
vision was a_ vast 
plain broken up by 
little patches of foliage and 
long stretches of shadow, 
through which a silver 
band was winding its 
way in sinuous curves, 
all dimly seen ‘‘as 
through a glass dark- 

ly.” To Tinto and the 

Dominie, who knew 
What was there, and 
what should be seen, 
the mind’s eve made 
up all deficiencies and 
supplied all the details 
which the scene lacked to 
the eve of the junior artist. 
Nevertheless, it was with a 


ap 
ay 
Kew 

We 


feeling of keen disappoint- 
ment that the three friends 


a 
G C . . 
yal turned from the view at the 


call of the supper bell, buoyed 

up by the hope that the morrow’s sun 

might present it under a different as- 
pect. And it did. 

An hour afterwards, hen they had 
sated their appetites, sharpened by the 
mountain air and a fast since breakfast, 
and had taken their seats again 
the veranda, they 
changed to one of 


upon 
found the scene had 
calmer and perhaps 
» attractive beauty. 

The twilight was deepening in the west, 
while the full orbed moon, 
east, 


mor 


‘ising inthe 
was throwing a flood of silver rays 
across the entire landscape, shedding a 
glamor over the scene, which seemed to 
invite confidences; and cur three friends, 
with alight, drew their chairs 
closer together and spent a couple of 


segars 
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hours in social chat and in watching the lights as they twinkled in the valley far 
below them. 

“IT should not wonder if we had a valley fog in the morning.” said Tinto as 
they rose to retire, ** and if so you will have a sight worth seeing, as it is so rare.’ 

Mr. F. echoed the artist’s opinion, and the trio went to their rooms with bright 
anticipations for the morrow, which were amply fulfilled. . 

Had some enchanter waved his wand above the scene the transformation could 
hardly have been more complete or wonderful. — During their slumbers the earth 
had entirely disappeared, and our three friends, the hotel and its immediate sur- 






roundings had 
been lifted ™ 
cloudland and seemed 
to be floating upon a 
sea of fleecy whiteness 
which stretched to the 
farthest horizon. The 
sun was shining in a 
sky of the deepest blue, 
unflecked by a single cloud. The air seemed 
perfectly transparent, as indeed it was, and 
there was nothing to be seen but the level sheet 
of vapor which formed a base for the bright 
blue dome above them. This was the ‘ valley 
J& fog” which Tinto had predicted. It had come, 
“S. and he was satisfied. Leading the way to the 
observatory, whence a view of the entire horizon could 
be obtained, he descanted elegantly on what was—to one 
of the party-—a novel sight. His remarks were supplemented on the part of the 
Dominie as to the causes, origin, object and results of valley fogs in general, by 
which his companions were very much edified, and doubtless convinced of the 
good man’s erudition. 

As the observers looked over the apparently boundless expanse of cloud, they 
noticed a gentle movement in the mass, which gradually became roughened and 
then broke into billowy shapes until it resembled a great white sea with innumer- 
able waves rolling and tumbling under the influence of the wind. Then the move- 
ment increased; great white masses broke off and drifted along like billows of 
snow; rifts suddenly opening showed glimpses of a world beneath, then closed 
again. The golden fingers of the sun were playing with the clouds, or, as the 
Dominie expressed it, ‘*Old Sol was stripping the coverlet from the sluggish earth.” 
‘By and by,” said he, ‘‘ the people in the valley will know that the sun is up: they 
have not seen him yet.” 

Then wider rifts appeared, the little plateau half-way down the mountain, with 
the cottage and stables, came into sunlight, and gray strips and streamers of fog 
floated through the adjoining woods; then trees in the valley, patches of the plain 
and stretches of the river showed. Now the whole mass was in motion, broken 
into curling fragments, some of which drifted away before the wind. Others, 
driven against the sides of Mount Tom, crept slowly up its steeps, but all fast dis- 
solving under the influence of the sun’s rays, till in half an hour from their first 
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view, Tinto and his friends looked down upon the earth bathed in sunlight, with 
pot a speck of cloud or fog to dim its brightness. 

After breakfast the three inseparables were out on the veranda again for a 
more careful and critical view of their surroundings. On this occasion the Dominie 
and Tinto were silent, preferring to await the expression of their companion’s views 
as the scene gradually impressed him. Neither spoke for many minutes. At 
length, after taking in the view from every side, and ascending once more to the 
observatory, the Professor quietly remarked : 

‘What a splendid grazing country, and the trees are so small; I don’t see a 
good-sized one in the whole landscape.” 

“Why!” said Tinto, pointing to an island in the river which flowed close to 
the base of the mountain. ‘‘ Do you see that tree at the upper end of the island 
there?) Well, that is one of the eleven famous elms of the Connecticut valley, and 
its shadow at noonday will cover four thousand people.” 

Silently the Professor gazed at the little spot upon the island and then allowed 
his eye to wander across the field of vision until it reached the far distant horizon, 
on which rested the faint blue outlines of the Green Mountains. He was beginning 
to comprehend it. After a still longer silence he remarked: 

‘** Another strange feature of the landscape is that in all this vast expanse I see 
no cattle, no figures, no life, no movement.” 

**Let me call your attention,” said his companion, ** to this field directly at the 
foot of the mountain. Do you see these minute objects moving about? You can 
just discern them; those are cattle, and there are scores of them. Do you see yon- 
der, just across the river, that movement which looks like a caterpillar crawling 
among the grass? That is the down train from 
the White Mountains with six Pullman cars, 
besides mail and baggage cars.” 

Once more the artist’s eye glanced upward 
toward the horizon, and his friends saw that he 
had taken in the full conception of 
the scene before him. “S% 

The Dominie and the Professor 
remained at the Prospect House for 
several days, while Tinto made a visit 
















a 


to some friends in the valley, agreeing to meet his companions at Northampton 
after making arrangements for a team to drive up the valley. ‘* Monday morning 
at 9 o'clock sharp, I will be there,” he had said, on leaving, Friday afternoon. é 

Punctual to their appointment, the three tourists, reunited, were storing awav 
their traps in the comfortable and convenient rockaway which Tinto had secured, 
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and which was to take them on 
their way ; and, after driving 
through some of the elm-shaded 
streets of the charming town, 
to visit some of its institutions 
and to make a few purchases, 


they took the road to Hadley, their first 


objective point. 

They were bubbling over with fun 
and good nature. 
fresh morning air, they prodded each 
other with the shafts of their wit, dis 
cussed the characteristics of the scenery 
and the people who passed them, and 
gave loose rein to each fancy as it struck 
them. Their dehu, a bright and intelli- 
gent Yankee lad of about seventeen, en 
tered into the spirit of his passengers, 
and would occasionally interject a piece 
of information when the conversation 
flagged: this would start the flow again, 
and thus a running fire was kept up 
hour by hour and day after day. 

Just as they were leaving town, the 
driver pointed out the Northampton 
3ank, the robbery of which gave it a 
worldwide notoriety, and a few minutes 
later the old brick school-house, in the 
attic of which the robbers had hidden 
themselves for weeks after, until the 
hue-and-ery had sufficiently subsided to 
enable them to escape with their plun 
der. So, on past the cemetery, under 
the shade of noble trees, picking fruit 
bough and flowers from 


from every 
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many a stalk, until they reached the 
banks of the Connecticut at a point 
where it was crossed by a noble iron 
bridge nearly eleven hundred 
feetlong. Asthey drove upon 
its quivering floor, Tinto re- 
called the old wooden struct- 
ure Which formerly occupied 
its place, and which in a ter- 
rific storm several years be- 
fore was blown off its piers in- 
to the river, some twenty feet 





below, while several teams were upon it. 
Jehu volunteered the information that 
but one woman and two were 
drowned, Descending rapidly from the 
bridge to the level of the Hadley delta, 
the party pursued its way along a road, 
bordered by broad unfenced fields, in 
which tobacco, broom corn and various 
other crops were thriftily growing, until. 
a little before noon, the carriage drew up 
at the door of the charming Elm Inn. 
on Hadley front street. This 
first stage of their journey. 

The next morning found our friends 
still lingering in the charming town, 
which has heen so sweetly embalmed in 
Holland’s verse. Attracted by the pict 
uresque beauty of the place, soothed by 
its calm, restful quiet, and interested in 
its rich reminiscences, they 
ignored Jehu and the ponies, and wan 
dered, fancy through its 
avenues, gathering food for thought and 
nuggets of wisdom as they went. 

The grand old which shaded 
their pathway had looked down upon 
generation after generation of pious men 
and women who had long since passed 
away; they had echoed the Indian war- 


horses 


was the 


historical 


free, broad 


elms 
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whoop, and the boisterous boyish shouts of ‘* fighting Joe Hooker”; the breezes of 
summer and the gales of winter had swept through their branches, bearing upon 
their wings the exhortations and the denunciations of Puritan preachers, the shouts 
if Lathrop’s men as they marched to their death, and the sweet melodious voice of 
Katrina as she sung in the choir of yonder church. The very atmosphere was fra- 
grant with the memories of other days. Quaint old Captain Elizur Holyoke, who 
gave his name to the mountain seen through the trees at the end of the street, and 
who, with his companions were the first white men to stand upon its summit, had 
looked down upon the beautiful alluvial plain and declared it ‘*a right goodlye 
heritage, and a countrye fair to seek.” Dear old Deacon Goodman with several of 
his neighbors going out to ‘inspect their bounds,” had been slain by the Indians 
upon its northern slope, and there, in that little ravine the wily foe had laid an 
ambuseade on that bright June morning when they came so near slaughtering the 
entire community. Here is the site of the house where for seventeen years or more 
Goffe and Whalley, the venerable regicides and exiles were hidden from the sight 
of men, and from whose upper east windows the former had discovered the approach 
of the Indians. Slipping out of the house, the brave old Goffe mixed with the 
affrighted people, rallied the men, and led them to victory while that cunning 
Puritan the ‘*Reverend,” in whose house he had been hidden, and whose neck 
would have been in danger had it been known, preached the next Sunday about 
guardian angels, and thus threw his people off the track. Just outside the cellar 
wall, and by the side of the road here, was the tomb, hastily constructed of brick 
and covered with rough slabs, where the bones of Whalley were found as late as 
1794 by Mr. Gaylord, who built his house on the foundations of the Puritan pas- 
tor’s. Along these streets the rebellious hosts of Shay had marehed and counter- 
marched and had been harangued from the porch of yonder venerable mansion long 
enough to enable their foes.to circumvent and defeat them. Just across the way, 
and a little to the north of the house where Gen. Hooker was born, stands a vener- 

able walnut tree under whose spreading branches the 

, aa ‘train bands” were wont to assemble when ‘*train- 

le ing” meant something more than holiday sport. Run- 

$ ning westward from beneath this monarch of the forest 
is the road leading to the little cemetery where 







“the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


and thither our three friends turned their steps toward 








the close of the afternoon, to ad- 
mire the glorious sunset, and to 
commune with the spirits of the - 
departed. It was not until they had searched 
through the entire grounds in vain, and were 
about to yield to disappointment, that they came i “ee 
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out on a little knoll which looked toward 
the western sky, and found the object of 
their search in a number of crumbling 
and moss-covered stones and tablets that 
scarcely showed above the tall grass 
around them. Busy hands scraped away 


the lichens and searching eyes noted the 
inscriptions on some of the stones, while 
Tinto’s pencil transferred to his sketch- 
book the outlines of the scene before them. 
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REVEREND RUSSELLS REMAINS, WHO FIRST 
GATHERED AND FOR 33 YEARS FAITHFULLY 
GOVERNED THE FLOCK OF CHRIST IN HAD 
LEY TIL THE CHEIF SHEPHERD SUDDENLY 
CALLED HIM OFF TO RECEIVE HIS REWARD 
IN THE 66 YEAR OF HIS AGE, DECEMBER 10, 1692. 


REBECKAH, MADE BY GOD A MEIT HELP 
TO MR. JOHN RUSSELL AND FELLOW LABOR 
ER IN CHRIST'S WORK: A WISE, VIRTUOUS 
AND PIOUS MOTHER IN ISRAEL LYES HERE, 
IN FULL ASSURANCE OF A JOYFUL RESSUR- 
ECTION. SHE DIED IN THE 57 YEAR OF HER 
AGE, NOV. 21, 1688. 


THE 
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It was a glorious scene, seldom wit- 
nessed, and long to be remembered. The 
sun, whose broad disk had just reached 
the edge of the distant hills, and was 
partially hidden behind a seud of rich 
purple clouds, was darting his beams 
upward and to the right and left, cast- 
ing an effulgence far athwart the heav- 
ens, lighting up cumulus forms behind 
the overlying scud, much brighter than 

> , himself, while the 
ground tints 


back- 


ae ae 


ee 
= “Sv, beginning at 
I the horizon 
3 With pale yel- 
low, graduated 
into orange, 

erim- 
finally 
fading into rosy tints 
and into purples. 

‘* See!” 


] 
seariet, 


son, 


the 
** Phoebus 


said 
Dominie, 
is driving his chariot 
and horses down the 
western sky to make 
way for fair Cynthia 
dawning on the east 
ern horizon,” point 
ing as he spoke to 
a brilliant cumulus 
cloud far to the right 
of the sun, whieh had 
With 
wonder and astonishment the others 
upon the illusion, 
that it must have startled the most im 
aginative observer, until it fades away, 
and in the gloaming the three wander 
back to their inn, the Professor remark- 
ing: 

‘We 
sunset.” 

Bright 
trio were 
fast started for a walk through the by- 
ways of Hadley and out along the banks 
of the river, directing Jehu to follow in 
hour or two with the carriage and 
ponies. 

Out into the open fields, along the 
shady road, or under the wooded banks 
our friends pursued their way, now in 
social converse, now scattering in search 


taken on the form he described. 


gaze so. perfect 


‘an never hope to paint, that 


and early next morning the 
afoot, and after a good break- 


an 
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of “bits” for sketches, or sitting together in some 
secluded spot enjoying the morning air and the 
charming scenery, until a shout from the Professor 
who had strayed along the road to regale himself 
with black-berries, announced that the ponies were 
coming, and once more they were in the carriage 
bowling merrily along, with dul] care left far behind, 
and only bright anticipation ahead. 

It required constant admonition to hold his horses 
in, for the fresh and vigorous little animals seemed 
filled with the same buoyant spirits as the quartet 
behind them, and their hoofs beat rapid time to the 
chatter in the carriage. Now it was a charming view 
of Hatfield, seen across the river nestling among the 
trees, with here a spire and there a cottage with its 
sunlit white sides and green blinds peeping out; with 
a flat-bottom ferry-boat crossing the stream just 
where it was needed to complete the effect; or it was 
a bit of foreground which was too tempting for Tinto 
to resist the desire to ‘‘get that.” Anon it was a 
delightful barnyard scene, with the cattle and the 
chickens, and the rustic men and boys, posed and 
grouped ‘just as though they had done it on pur- 
pose” to ravish the artistic mind and 
compel our friends to pause long enough 
to transfer the picture to their sketch- 











books. 

Here Mount Warner's rounded form 
loomed up on the right, saying almost 
audibly, ‘Come, take my portrait. Here 
am I in my best, and I've been waiting 
long for just such a party.” 

‘There! Look at thatelm! Whit a pict- 





ure, with the road running up and over 
the hill, the gable of the cottage showing 
among the trees, and the ox team on the 
edge of the shadow, relieved by the sun- 
light,” or— 7 

“What ashame to cut down such a 
noble elm; it must be over six feet in 
diameter at the butt. Get out and meas- 
ure it, Professor.” 





‘Seven feet six inches, across.” 

And thus they went on, leaving the 
miles behind them, up hill and down dale, 
until, turning to the left and crossing a 
bridge over a densely wooded stream, 
then to the right, they reach North Had- 
ley, alittle hamlet, consisting of a lumber 
mill, a grist mill, and a dozen or more 
houses; and here they stop long enough 
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to make a few purchases and to give the 
ponies a breathing spell. 

The same pleasant road greeted the 
party after leaving North Hadley. The 
farm-houses and barns, the well-kept 
fences and well-tilled fields, all gave evi- 
dence of thrift and comfort. Few signs 
of poverty, and none of the squalor 
sometimes seen in other sections were 
anywhere visible. Picturesque vistas 
opened up on every hand, and called forth 
expressions of delight from first one and 
then another of the artists. 

Moving thus pleasantly along, chatting 
on which attracted the 
driver's attention from his horses, they 
were surprised to see him rein them up 
with a sudden exclamation, and, throw 
ing the reins over the dash-board, leap to 
the ground. The next moment the screams 
of a child were heard, and Jehu reap- 
peared bearing in his armsa boy of about 
three years of age, with blood streaming 
from his mouth. They had run over him, 
but, fortunately, the horses had discoy- 
ered him as he was playing in the road 
and swerved to let him pass between 
them. It was this swerving that had 
attracted the driver's attention just in 
time to see the child pass under the car- 
riage. In aninstantthe three friends were 
in the road grouped about the sufferer, 
trying to ascertain if he was seriously 
injured, when a woman rushed between 
them, and seizing the child, disappeared 
without a word as rapidly and as silently 
as shecame. Thescreams and struggles 
of the little fellow convinced all that he 
was not injured, and there was nothing 
to do but drive on. 

A few miles further and they were 
traveling along the densely shaded main 
avenue of Sunderland, where they had 
decided to stop for dinner. Sunderland 
is atypical New England village. An 
avenue three-quarters of a mile long 
and one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
libcrally shaded by magnificent trees 
of over a century’s growth, with neat 


some subject 


and tasty houses, nearly all painted 
white, with green blinds, surrounded 


by barns and outhouses peeping out 
from the midst of dense foliage, with no 
hovels, no eyesores to disturb the har- 
mony. Driving slowly along the main 
thoroughfare, the hotel was soon reached, 


and here a halt was ordered for ti: pur 
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pose of feeding the horses and driver while 
the artists should ** do” the town. 

‘*There is a tree on this street which I 
must get,” said Tinto addressing the Pro- 
‘*When we were here last sum- 
mer I noticed it, but had time to 
sketch it. It is a sycamore, and the fin- 
est one I ever saw. 
where about here.” 

But it was not thereabouts, and it was 
only after 4 ten-minute walk that they 
discovered it, partially hidden behind the 
foliage of an immense elm. 

‘** There it is,” exclaimed Tinto, and he 
arranged a seat in theshadeand proceeded 
to transfer its features to his sketch-book, 
while his companions seated themselves 
upon the grass near by. 

Becoming impatient after a little, the 
Dominie invited the Professor to take a 
stroll, saying, ‘* It will take him an hour 
to sketch that tree.” 

What reply the Professor might have 
intended was interrupted by a couple of 
rustics, aman anda boy, who had crossed 
the street and broke in upon the conver- 
sation by saying: ‘* This seems to be the 
centre of attraction in Sunderland just at 
present, and I thought we'd come and sce 
what's going on,” at the same time look 
ing over the artist's work. Without 
noticing the remark, Tinto, who evident- 
ly looked upon what the Dominie had 
said as a fling at his artistic ability, 


fessor. 


not 


It should be some- 


determined to retaliate, and quietly 
remarked: 
**Oh, no! I do not make a finished 


sketch at the time; my method is to get 
the salient points and complete it at my 
leisure; thus, if I were taking your like- 
ness, I should proceed somewhat after 
this fashion,” suiting the action to the 
words. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the rustics, 
‘*ha! ha! ha!” while the elder exclaimed, 
‘*Here, old man, look at your likeness.” 

Now.the Dominie had not the remotest 
idea what the artist’s pencil had produced, 
and, without moving from his half re- 
cumbent position, replied: 

‘Oh! [ve drawn his likeness often, 
and I expect to do it again.” 

But the rustic was not to be put off 
thus, and with a grin of intense delight 
he fairly shouted: 

‘Get up, old man; get up and see your 
pictur. Ill pay the bill,” and determined 
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not to be denied, he seized the Dominie by 
the arm as if intending to force him to 
‘see himself as others saw him,” when, 
to avoid a scene and a shock to his dig- 
nity, the Dominie arose, but, as he did 
so, Tinto closed the book. 

‘** Let him see it, let him see it,” said 
the rustic. ‘' Dll settle the damages.” 

But Tinto was obdurate, and the Dom- 
inie was denied a view of his *' pictur,” 
much to the disgust of the liberal Yankee. 
A week or so later, in turning over the 
leaves of Tinto’s sketch-book, he noticed 
on the back of one of them a hasty 
sketch of a donkey’s head, when the 
thought flashed through his mind that 
this might possibly be the “ pictur” 
which had so delighted the rustic pair. 
His native modesty, however, prevented 
his making any inquiries. 

The sketeh being finished, the three 
friends took a stroll through the lower 
part of the town, admiring the many 
fine elms which shaded the street, one of 
which the Professor measured by trian- 
gulation, making its height 137 feet, to 
which the Dominie suggested he should 
add four inches in order to give an 
air of exactness to the statement. The 
diameter, four feet above the ground, 
was found to be eleven feet, yet it was 
not considered to be a very remarkable 
tree. 

The afternoon drive was a continua- 
tion of that of the morning, leading 
through a succession of similar views, 
in which the ever-changing scenery af- 
forded sufficient variety to keep the mind 
interested, while the general features 
the beautiful valley, the charming river 
views, and the grand curves of the 
mountains which shut the valley in— 
were without much change. 

Leaving Sunderland by the new and 
elegant iron bridge, 858 feet in length, 
spanning the Connecticut at this point, 
the driver turned off into a road run- 
ning south in order to give his passeu 
gers a comprehensive view of Sugarloaf 
Mountain, a bold spur of red sandstone 
rising several hundred feet above the 
plain, the ‘“‘salient” points of which 
were committed to paper, while Tinto 
pointed out near the summit a project- 
ing rock known as ‘* King Philip's seat,” 
and the flag-pole of the hotel located on 
the summit. 


Late in the afternoon the carriage 
drove along the beautiful avenue of 
South Deertield, made memorable by the 
massacre of Lathrop and hismen. This 
massacre is known in history as the 
‘Battle of Bloody Brook.” During 
*Philip’s war,” the Indians, having 
burned the town of Deerfield without 
destroying the standing grain, the com- 
manding officer at Hadley detached Capt. 
Thos. Lathrop and eighty young men, in- 
cluding teamsters, to bring the grain to 
headquarters. It was while returning that 
they stopped at this spot to eat of the wild 
grapes which grew profusely along the 
banks of the brook. The Indians, several 
hundred in number, had ambuscaded 
this very spot, and when the unsuspect- 
ing youths had completely entered the 
fatal circle, they opened a deadly and 
destructive fire upon them. They fought 
bravely and sold their lives dearly, 
but fell like grass before the mower's 
seythe, until but four remained alive. 
These broke through the ranks of the 
foe, and fled toward the Deerfield river. 
As the foremost in the race turned to 
cheer his comrades, he found but one 
beside himself remaining. Together they 
plunged into the river. One attempted 
to swim across, while the other crawled 
to a sunken log and, sinking himself 
beneath it, kept his nostrils above water 
for breath. Thegirst was shot, but the 
other, after remaining in his hiding-place 
until the Indians, who had sought him 
persistently, and several of whom had 
trodden upon the log in their search, had 
left, when he crawled out and made his 
way to Hadley, the sole survivor of this 
fearful massacre. 

As Tinto finished the narrative he 
quietly remarked, ‘‘I am of the sixth 
generation in descent from that man.” 

Leaving their carriage, to walk along 
the historic ground, they noted at the 
side of the road a slab which was just in 
front of a private residence, bearing this 
inscription : 

GRAVE OF CAPTAIN LATHROP AND MEN, 

SLAIN BY THE INDIANS, 1675. 


Twenty rods further they came to the 
monument erected in 1838 to the mem- 
ory of the brave men who fell on the 
spot, and, after securing sketches of 
both, they resumed their seats and were 
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soon in the elm-shaded avenue of Old 
Deerfield. 
This, too, is historic ground, as in- 


deed is the entire valley. Deerfield 
was attacked by a body of French and 
Indians in February, 1704, and forty-two 
of the inhabitants were killed and one 
hundred and twelve carried off as prison- 
ers. Every house in the town except 
that of Captain John Sheldon and the 
meeting-house was burned, and these 
were reserved as a depot for the pris- 
oners. Captain Sheldon’s was attacked 
by a party of Indians, who found the 
door, which was made of oak, two thick- 
nesses, secured with wrought nails, bolted 
and secured. After considerable labor 
they chopped a hole in the door with 
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THE SANDWICH 


BY ELIA W. 


\( 5: Oe children of Para- 
isc dise Flats were bored. 
They sat in a row on 
theeurb, watching for 
something to amuse 
them. One cannot 
forever fire stones at 
sewer rats, nor eter- 
nally drive tops into the wooden paving. 
Neither is the steady roll of wagon, cart 
and car of interest to those 
accustomed to the sight. It would be 
something to have the patrol wagon pass, 
or even the fire engine! There was no 
use of trying to stay inside of Paradise 
Flats. It only the mothers who 
could stand the heat there, and the smells. 
Besides, Diego had died the night before, 
and was laid out in the hall closet. Diego 
had been a rare one at pitching pennies, 
and the children felt lonesome without 
him. Still they had no mind for staying 
in the house with him now. Diego dead 
was not the same as Diego living. 

With such a dearth of popular amuse- 
ment, it was a great relief when old Rod 
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was 
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their tomahawks, and, thrusting a rifle 
through the door, shot Mrs. Sheldon, as 
she was rising in bed with a babe in her 


When 


house also, 


arms. they left they fired this 
but the few survivors of the 
raid extinguished the flames, and it 
stood, a memento of the cruel foe, until 
within the last twenty years. The door 
is still preserved in the museum at Deer 
field, together with many other curiosi 
ties and remnants of by-gone days. 

After visiting the museum, the soldiers’ 
monument,and the site of the old Sheldon 
house, our friends resumed their seats in 
the carriage, and as the sun sank behind 
the western hills they drove into the 
lovely town of Greenfield, they 
were to spend the night. 


Jno. R. 


where 


Chapin. 





MAN. 
PEATTIE, 
the back stairs in 


Rod lived up the 
rear entrance 


Granger came down 
his sandwich suit. 


third flight in a room by 


himself. There was nothing the chil 
dren enjoyed so much except, of course, 
a fight—as watching Rod come down 


dressed for his day’s work. 

The old man wore a coat of cracked red 
oil-cloth, and walked between two sheets 
of canvas, stretched upon frames of pine, 
and having a printed invitation to all 
readers to frequent the 
House, situated in the 
Paradise Flats. On his head was a bat- 
tered cockade of glazed leather, and in 
his hands an wnbrella of bright green. 

He paid no attention to the children, 
although they followed him, pointing 
out on the canvas the letters they knew, 
and running their fingers over his shiny 
coat. His eyes, too used to the 
the streets to heed them, were fixed on 
vacancy, as he walked with aimless and 
lax-muscled weariness upon his tattered 


Paradise Eating 


basement of the 


sights of 


soles. 


coarse, the mouth loose-hanging in un- 


His face was wrinkled and almost 
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conscious slovenliness, the cheeks un- 
shaven, and the mixed beard of red and 
gray left in bristling raggedness. 

Heedlessly he turned up one street and 
down another, only taking pains to keep 
to the crowded thoroughfares. When 
the children of Paradise Flats grew tired 
of following him, others fell in to serve 
as his guard, so that all day, wherever 
he went, there was alwaysa band of little 
ones dangling after him, and sending 
their shrill voices above the general 
clamor of the streets. They were glad, 
in spite of the excitement, to keep under 
the shade of the awnings, out of the way 
of the sun. 

Only old Rod seemed unconscious of 
the terrible heat. The old legs, shambling 
in their soiled trousers, trembled with fa- 
tigue, and the hands which bore aloft the 
green umbrella, grasped the handle with 
the nervous energy of a hungry man. 
Yet he paid no attention when the noon 
hour was sounded by the great bell at 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and he let 
the long, hot, dusty, ill-smelling after- 
noon, pass, without food or rest. 

True, he stopped once at a_ public 
drinking place, and thrice emptied the 
tin cup. 

‘*There are worse things th’n water,” 
said he to the iron griffin that pranced 
on the hydrant. 

The street cars were carrying home 
the tired thousands from the city, and 
the awnings were furled above the win- 
dows of the closed shops before he got 
back to Paradise Flats. The children, 
dirtier and crosser by many degrees, 
were in their ‘‘ apartments ” suppering. 

Considering that he had plodded the 
streets for hours, it was wonderful to 
see how Rod climbed those back stairs! 
He unfastened the straps that held the 
sheets of canvas together, as he went, 
and even his coat was unbuttoned by the 
time he reached his door. 

The canvas folded on hinges and con- 
sented to follow the shining coat into a 
chest which Rod opened for the purpose. 
When the handle was pulled out of the 
green unbrella, there was still room left 
in the chest for the cockade. 

Rod closed the lid, turned the key in 
the padlock, hid it under the bed-clothes 
and broke into a smile. 

‘*T’ve an hour left,” he said to himself. 


There might have been only fifteen 
minutes left, judging from the way he 
hurried. He took a tin washdish from its 
nail on the wall and carried it into an 
adjoining room, stopping to knock at the 
door. It was opened bya tall girl. Her 
eyes, large, black and mournful, were red 
with weeping. The old man laid his large 
hand on her shoulder. 

‘You're not lookin’ very well, Creta,” 
said he. ‘‘ Now don’t you sit here all 
night and ery. Come over ’n’ spen’ the 
evenin’ with me. Y’ can't do any good 
t’ poor little Dago by stayin’ here ‘1’ cry- 
in’ yerself sick.” 

‘*Tecouldn’t leave him, you know,” 
said the girl sadly, taking the basin from 
the old man’s hand and filling it at the 
faucet. ‘‘He’s to be buried to-morrow 
and I could n't think of leaving him the 
last night. Ive never left him a night 
since he was born. Mammasaid: ‘ Creta, 
look after Diego,’ and I’ve looked after 
him just as well as I knew how.” 

‘That you have, Creta,” returned the 
old man, taking the water from her 
trembling hands. ‘‘ You have that, true 
an’ faithful. An’ Dago knew it.” 

‘* Diego knows nothing,” cried the girl 
with passionate gesture. ‘*'The dead know 
nothing.” 

‘*The dead know most,” said the old 
man solemnly. ‘‘ We're the ones that 
don’t know things, an’ worry, an’ puzzle, 
an’ fret. Take my advice, Creta; don’t 
youcry your heart out. Come in an’ spen’ 
the evenin’ with me. Ray ’s coming to- 
night.” 

‘*Then let him come to see me,” said 
the girl sharply, and she closed the door 
with a bang that grated on the old man’s 
happiness. 

‘*She’s a temper, Creta has,” said he 
to himself with a sigh. ‘* I don’t suppose 
Ray dreams of her temper. He always 
likes folks t? be good-natured. It’s right 
he should.” 

The old man fell to scrubbing himself 
with a bar of soap. ‘‘ Ray aint ought to 
be bothered with bad nature. It’s no 
more ’n’ fair for folks t’ be jolly when he 
comes,” and he turned a sigh into asong: 
How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 

When fond recollections present them to 


The rest of the lyric was lost ina splut- 
tering noise caused by the vigorous rub- 
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bing of a bit of very ragged towel across 
his mouth. It would not have taken long 
to count the teeth in the comb with which 
old Roderick arranged his cow-lick of red- 
gray hair. 

‘* What a mercy it ’d be if I only had 
that razor.” He took a pawn-ticket out 
of his pocket and looked atit with affec- 
tion. ‘‘ A man never looks himself unless 
he’s clean-shaved!” 

He could n't help thinking about it as 
he put on a clean paper collar and 
adjusted the rubber of an old-fashioned 
‘**butter-fly ” necktie his collar 
button. 

‘* It was as pretty a razor as ever was 
made; an’ there’s that hone—no good 
without a razor—really no earthly good 
to anybody.” . 

He took the hone, wrapped it in a 
paper, and, putting on his hat, made his 
way down-stairs to the Paradise Eating 
House. The Paradise Eating House, as its 
name implied, was a very unusual place. 
If the proverbial lion and the lamb did 
not lie down together there, as they are 
supposed to do in Paradisical precincts, 
there was no war waged between man 
and the insect creation. Lazarus, had he 
been there, would have fared well, for 
the crumbs that fell from the table were 
many and the traces of them were not 
removed from day to day, but were al- 
lowed to remain in odorous unreproach 
upon the floor. A smell of mold gave to 
the building a semblance of antiquity 
which might have pleased the modern 
apostles of ruin and decay. A fly-hung 
network of pink was draped over the mir- 
rors, and the walls were further decorated 
by a large engraving of ‘‘The Burial of 
the Pet Bird.” 

Roderick ordered his dinner, with a 
cautious outlook toward the twenty-five 
cent limit placed on his meal. 

‘‘Now, don’t ye make a mistake ’n’ 
bring me a porter-house!” he called jovi- 
ally to the waiter. ‘‘I don’t want any- 
to come my 


over 


thing common 
know !” 

No one would have imagined he had 
eaten nothing for twelve hours. Hunger 
makes drawn faces and dull eyes, and 
Roderick seemed suddenly to breathe out 
health and happiness. Whocould have 
guessed the painful miles his old feet had 
tramped to win the guerdon of that rank- 


way, y’ 
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smelling meal? But there were men with 
daintier meals who had not so good an 
appetite that night. He ate with as much 
haste as heartiness, and the last morsel 
was not well down when he was opening 
the door of the Golden Globe pawn-shop. 

“We're closed for the night,” the 
proprietor said, in protest at his entrance ; 
but Roderick had the hone out on the 
counter and was looking across with a 
wistfulness which further re- 
marks. 

‘What do you expect to get for that?” 
asked the man, rubbing his hand criti- 
sally over the surface. 

‘* Enough for a cigar,” said Roderick. 

‘What a dude!” laughed the store- 
keeper. ‘* To look at you, one would n't 
think it.” 

He gave the old man enough for a 
cigar—which Rod only purchased after 
much cautious inquiry. 

‘YY’ see,” he explained, ‘‘ th’ person 
I'm gettin’ this fur, is very p’ticular 
*bout th’ shape of his cigars, an’ hes 
fancies fur a special color.” 

‘Must be quite a fashionable gent,” 
remarked the tobacconist. 

‘** He is!” returned Roderick proudly. 

As he climbed the stairs to his room 
again, he heard some one in earnest con 
versation with Creta. The voice of the 
person speaking was not such asthe cor- 
ridors of Paradise Flats were used to. 

‘*The little robe shall be sent the first 
thing in the morning,” it said gently, 
‘‘and I will go with you to the grave- 
yard, if you like. After that you are to 
come home with me—you really must, 
Creta! You have no excuse that will 
work with me at all! Now don’t look 
so wretched! I can’t understand you a 
bit! You know [ like you, or I would 
n't want you to come. I believe you are 
proud, Creta. Well, then, if I must say 
it, I am not offering charity to you. 
You shall be as independent as you like.” 

There was not a little embarrassment in 
the voice—a voice more used to banter- 
ing than to consoling, if one could judge 


checked 


by an undertone of merriment. 

When Roderick neared the top of the 
stairs, he found the speaker standing 
with her arm around Creta’s waist. She 
was the taller of the two by half a head, 
and bent over her witha gesture of shy 


and delicate pity. The severity of her 
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gown betokened the woman of fashion 
more surely than any adornment could 
have done. Old Roderick could not 
help noticing the elegance of the walk- 
ing-boot which rested on the broken edge 
of the top stair. 

‘*Mr. Granger,” said Creta, tearfully, 
‘‘this is the lady who has been to see 
Diego since he was sick.” 

‘Tima Friendly Visitor,” said the lady, 
with a depreciating blush. 

‘*Oh,” said Roderick, thinking it had 
a pleasant sound, and not knowing in 
the least what was 


meant. = 
‘**__ from the Char- 2 
ity Organization,” 


she explained, dis- 
connectedly, **— not 
that Ido very much.” 

There was a mo- 
ment in which no 
one said anything, 
and then the lady 
suddenly forgot her 
shyness, and, seem- 
ing to yield to an 
impulse, whispered 
to Roderick that she 
knew he was a friend 
of Creta’s, and that 
she would like to 
see him alone for a 
minute. 

‘** You're quite wel- 
come,” said Roder- 
ick, ‘‘to walk into 
m’ room, miss; tho’ 
it ain't a place la- 
dies often goes, an’ 
IT would n't like t’ say 
how it looked.” 

It looked well 
enough, evidently, 
for the lady to enter, and to make herself 
quite at home. Roderick could n't help 
wishing that Ray was there to see her. 
She sat in the old wooden chair with a 
manner so gracious and familiar that 
Rod could hardly believe that he was 
seeing and speaking with her for the 
first time. 

‘*T know you are a friend of Creta’s,” 
she repeated, ‘‘for she has spoken of 
you tome. I want to ask you if she 
has any tie that should hold her here, 
now that her little brother is dead.” 





“Why, no,” said Roderick, slowly; 
**T can't rightly say as she hes, miss.” 

‘So I thought,” cried the young lady, 
‘‘and so I can not understand why she 
does not seem quite willing to come 
with me. She must surely meet with 
all sorts of hardships here.” 

“Tis so, ma’am,” said the old man, 
sadly; ‘‘she’s bound to do that here.” 

‘*She’s no other relatives, has she?” 

**Not a soul, miss, now that Dago is 
gone. Smart boy, Dago—never see him 
peg tops, did ye, miss?” 


“1°M A REPORTER} KINDLY MAKE WaAY.”* 


‘Well, then,” eagerly went on the 
lady, ignoring the last remark, ‘* what 
does she want to stay here in this—” 

**O, I know, miss,” said Roderick? in 
answer to her apologetic stop, ‘Sas well 
as any one can know, that this ain't a 
healthy place, nor yet a good place for 
a young gurrl t’ be who ain't got 
friends.” 

‘*But she must have some reason for 
wanting to stay,” the lady insisted, 
‘though I cannot get her to give me a 
hint of what it is.” 
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* Well,” said the old man, after a 
pause, “pr’aps it may be Ray.” 

The lady looked up quickly at the 
name, and with an angry little pull at 
her bonnet-strings, set her chin free from 
them. 

* Who is Ray?” she asked. 

fav,” said Roderick, in a louder 
voice than he had yet used, ‘‘is my 
son.” 

* What did Creta say your name was, 
sir?” 

** Roderick Granger,” said he, simply. 

The lady moved her chair nearer to 
the window, as if she found the heat 
oppressive. 

‘Where is your son?” she inquired. 

‘He's a comin’ here in a little,” he 
replied. ** He writes, Ray does, an’ makes 
his livin’ by his brains. It ain’t always 
the rich men that hey the smart sons, 
maam. I call Ray a _ poet myself, 
though he always laughs whin I do it.” 

‘Writes, does he?” said the lady, 
absently. 

* Beautiful,” cried Roaerick; ‘* you 
might be glad t’ know him yourself, 
ma'am; ye might, indeed.” 

** Does he come to see you often?” 

‘Well, he ain't got much time, y’ 
see. “Tain’t very cheerful fur a lad like 
him to hang aroun’ an ole codger like 
me. But he’s comin’ to-night, sure an’ 
steady. He'll be here in a little while, 
now.” 

The lady started up, as if to go imme- 
diately, but paused again. 

‘What has he to do with Creta?” 
said she, sharply. 

“Plenty an’ enough,” the old man 
returned, with dignity; ‘* they is lovers, 
is Creta an’ Ray.” 

3ut he does n't come very often, you 
say.” 

‘He hes other affairs, lady, t’ engage 
his min’ with. It’s but natural fur one 
as writes.” 

‘That ’s so,” returned the lady, break- 
ing into a hard little smile. ‘* Perhaps 
that explains it!” 

‘Td like to show ye some of his 
poems, miss,” said Roderick, with gleam- 
ing eyes, fumbling. as he talked, in the 
depth of an old-fashioned wallet. ‘* Now 
here, miss, is somethin’ I think as sweet 
as runnin’ water. I’m not an edicated 
man, an’ don’t pertend to be one, but | 


can tell music whin I hear it, ma’am.” 
He laid a written set of verses in her lap, 
and she read: 
** Her feet. they are so small 
So delicate her tread, 
The daisies do not bend at all 
When she walks overhead; 
But each looks up, and falls in love 
With Psyche’s tiny feet above.” 


There were more verses, but the lady 
stopped with the first one. She was pale, 
and the hands that held the sheet of 
paper were trembling. 

Did your son tell you he wrote this?” 
she asked, in a low tone. 

‘Wrote it? Of course he did. Don't 
y’ suppose I know his handwritin’ ? 
Here’s somethin’ more, if ye feel inter- 
ested, miss.” 

** Black shadows fall 


From the lindens tall 
That lift aloft their massive wall 


The lady read the lines aloud, and sud 
denly stopping, looked up at the old 
man. He was standing with his legs 
wide apart, nodding his head to her 
rhythmical reading. 

Tears sprang into the lady's eyes. 
She laid her hand softly on the old 
man’s arm, 

‘*So your boy wrote that, too, did he?” 
she asked, softly. 

‘*He did that,” said Roderick, *‘ an’ 
many another thing, miss, which you 
could read if you had time.” 

‘*But I have n't,” she said, with a 
quick return of shyness. ‘‘I must go 
now. I guess Creta had best be left 
alone. J am sure your son will be more 
comfort to her than I will. 
takes care of you, I suppose?” 

A dark flush crept over the old man’s 
face. 

‘*“We—ll, ye see,” said he, with a 
sudden stammer, ‘I 


Your son 


I prefers to take 
c—care of myself. Young fellows 1—like 
him what make t—their own livin’ with 
their brain, hev all they ken do to git on 
themselves, eh, miss, eh ¢” 

** Yes ; what do you do ?” 

‘*D—do, miss ?” 

‘Earn your living ?” 

‘I—I advertises, miss—carries a sand- 
wich for my meals. R—Ray don’t know. 
If y’ should ever meet him, please, I'd 
ruther ye did n't tell him. It might put 


a proud young fellow like that out.” 
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‘* What does he think you do ?” she in- 
quired, strangely oblivious to Roderick’s 
suffering. 

‘* Never asks, miss. 
to think of, y’ know.” 

The lady held out her hand, and bade 
Roderick aquiet good-bye. It seemed to 
him, as he looked at her then, that 
after all she was not so pretty as he 
had thought her to be. The face had had 
in it only happy lines, as though she had 
never known trouble, or hardly vexa- 
tion. Yet now it looked pale and worn. 

‘Y’ ain’t afraid to go home alone ?” 
asked Roderick, gently. 

‘* Not a bit,” said she, absently, ‘‘ not a 
bit; and she went into the hall, passing 
Creta, who still stood there, with a hasty 
‘** Good-night.” Poor Creta looked up 
with a puzzled expression, but no more 
cordial light dawned in her friend's gray 
eyes, and she fell to weeping harder with- 
out asking herself the reason why. 

A moment later there was a step on 
the stair, and Creta, turning, fled to her 
room like a fugitive. 

The step had a very different effect on 
Roderick. He ran for the lamp and 
held it over the stairs— ceremony which 
he had not thought to extend to the lady, 
and which was superfluous now, for be- 
fore he had got it well into the hall, a 
form leaped up into the corridor. 

A little above medium height, slight, 
graceful, nervous, with a restless pair of 
eyes and a head full of quick movements, 
the lad whom old Rod grasped so tender- 
ly by the hand was one to be remembered 
anywhere. 

‘* Well, papa!” he cried, mockingly, 
“‘T should be pleased to know what per- 
fumed visitor of yours it was who stole 
by me in the dusk just now. She car- 
ried her head down in a guilty way that 
speaks very bad for you. No flirtations 
at your age, I hope, papa! You can’t 
expect me to do the respectable for the 
whole family, can you ?” 

It was evident that it was the voice 
the old man wanted, and that the import 
of the speech mattered little. 

‘*T got yeh note, Ray. It was awful 
thoughtful of yeh to write, lad.” 

‘* You see I thought you might have 
an engagement,” laughed the youth, 
stretching his long legs comfortably, and 
showing an attractive set of teeth, as he 

Vou. VIIT.—45 


He has so much 


full smile on the old man; 
‘‘and it seems that my caution was 
needed. You just got your pretty caller 
out of the way in time. Who was she, 
old man ? {: 


turned a 


Come, confess ! 

The way in which he overlooked the 
wretched poverty of the room and the 
weariness of the poor old face which 
beamed upon him, must have struck 
anyone but Roderick. 

‘It’s a friend of Creta’s,” said the old 
man in reply to the question. ‘‘ Here, 
lad, isa cigar. Let me light it fur ye— 
so—pulla bit harder. How d’ ye like it, 
eh?” 

‘First class, dad! Where do you get 
all of your money, you old reprobate! 
The cigar smacks of gold. I believe you're 
turning into a miser and keep your 
riches stored away somewhere about this 
remarkable room.” 

The old man laughed as if the joke 
were one of the most delightful in the 
world, and cautiously drew his tattered 
boots out of sight. 

‘By the way,” went on the young 
man, ‘‘ what is Creta doing with such 
fine friends?” 

‘* Dago’s dead,” said Roderick reluc- 
tantly, asif he feltit a pity that the youth 
should have to hear of anything dis- 
agreeable, ‘‘an’ th’ young lady has bin 
kind to Creta.” 

‘*Diego’s dead at last, is he?” the 
young man exclaimed in a voice not 
lacking in an undertone of satisfaction. 
‘* Then I suppose Creta is as damp as an 
April day. The satisfaction she got out 
of living with that little beggar always 
beat me.” 

‘* Well, blood counts fur somethin’, as 
you an’ I know, Ray. Shedid n’t see him 
as we did, lad,” said the old man gently. 

It was hard to tell exactly what set the 
young one to laughing, but he fell to it 
so heartily that his father looked about 
in actual distress to see what the cause 
could be. 

‘*Don’t mind me, papa,” he cried be- 
tween his paroxysms. ‘‘It’samad world 
and I have to laugh at it. We're all mot- 
ley fools, old man, and you and [are not 
the least of them.” 

‘* There ain’t nothin’ of the fool about 
you,” returned the old man with a sturdy 
resentment. ‘‘ Hev’ ye written any more 
poems lately, Ray?” 
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The young man turned a wide and 
inexpressive grin upon his father. 

‘* No,” he said. ‘‘ A fellow can’t get in 
the mood for doing that sort of thing 
every day.” 

‘** True, true,” Roderick assented with 
solemn shakings of the head. ‘‘ I showed 
the las one you wrote to the lady that 
was here.” 

‘The devil you did!” cried the young 
man springing out of his chair with a 
hot face. ‘‘ What did she say about 
them?” 

‘** Well,” returned his father truth- 
fully. ‘*It seemed to be hard for her to 
understand that you done ’um.” 

‘*T should think so!” ejaculated the 
youth. ‘‘ Why in heaven’s name can’t 
you keep things to yourself, father? Bring 
Creta in here. I want to find out who 
that woman was.” 

Roderick went out with consternation 
painted on his face. What could be more 
unfortunate than for him to vex the boy 
—after a month's absence, too! In a 
minute he was back. 

‘**Somethin’s the matter with Creta,” 
he said in a low voice. ‘‘ She's got her 
back up and won't come.” 

‘** Won’t she?” said the lad with a nerv- 
ous motion of his head. He walked to the 
jJoor as if he were commanding a fort. 

‘*Creta!” he called. ‘‘Come here!” 
Creta came. Her breast was heaving, 
her dirty little hands clenched, her eyes 
darting defiance; but she came. She 
was no match for the young man await- 
ing her in the doorway. His piercing 
eyes looked her through and made her 
tremble. His vexation was stronger 
than her defiance. 

Theold man looked at Creta with im- 
patience. What did she mean by tri- 
fling with the boy! 

‘Here, you little ninny,” said Ray, in 
a low voice; ‘‘come here and stop your 
nonsense, can’t you. Give me a kiss, 
you saucy little thing.” He put his long 
arm around her and drew her to him in 
spite of her struggles. 

‘If you had n't the prettiest lips in 
Chicago, you need n’t think I would try 
to coax you out of your tarnation me- 
grims. Siton my knee, you black-browed 
jade, and tell me what the name of that 
mysterious lady was who visited you 
this afternoon.” 


” 


‘*She came to see about Diego,” said 


Creta, still darting lightning from her 
eyes. ‘‘ And I think if I was youI’d ask 
something about him—if—if,” the sobs 
rose and choked her. 

‘*Oh, I know the poor little wretch is 
dead, Creta.” 

A change came over his mobile face. 
He was not incapable of impulses of 
pity. ‘‘ Poor little girl,” he whispered, 
‘*vou’ve had a hard time, haven’t you, 
and not a soul near to kiss the tears 
off those black eyes.” He did it now, 
and the anger died out of Creta’s face as 
fire fades under water. 

‘*Now tell me the name of the lady. 
As she went by me it seemed as if her 
figure were familiar, but it was so dark I 
could n't see her face.” 

‘She's a saint,” cried Creta in a sud- 
den burst of Italian emphasis, ‘‘and has 
been good tome when my friends forgot 
about me. Her name is Miss Alma 
Wentworth.” 

Before Creta could realize it, she was 
thrown off the young man’s knee, and 
he was standing over the old man with 
a look of fury in his face. 

‘*You didn’t tell her your name, did 
you, you old fool? But of course you 
did, your name and mine, too—I can 
count on you to make a dirty muddle of 
things.” 

The old man lifted moist and implor- 
ing eyes, but his voice was gone. 

‘*For God’s sake, speak !” the young 
man said, in a voice which fell lower 
and lower as his anger grew. ‘* Don't 
sit there like an Egyptian mummy. 
What does she know ?” 

‘* Everything,” remarked Creta, quiet- 
ly, the revengeful impulse of her race 
coming uppermost again. 

She could see Ray Granger grow pale, 
in spite of his anger. 

** Not * he began. 

‘*Not why I would n't go to live with 
her, as she wanted me to,” she remarked, 
calmly, ‘‘ but everything else. Who is 
she?” 

‘Tt’s none of your business, my an- 
gel. Good-bye to you. 
again for a while.” 

He put on his hat and started for the 
door. Creta smiled coldly, and tied her 
red silk neckerchief closer, with a care- 
ful attention to the ends. But the mis- 
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erable old man, his face bedewed with 
the sweat of agony, reached out a pair of 
trembling hands. 

‘* Ray, my son,” he cried. 

The boy lifted his hat with mock cere- 
mony. 

** Farewell, papa,” he said. 

An inarticulate cry came from the old 
man’s lips. Creta sprang toward him 
and caught him as he fell forward, and 
the blood from his lips stained both her 
brown hands. She laid him on the floor 
and ran out into the hall and down the 
stairs. 

Granger stood relighting his eigar with 
a fresh match. 

‘‘Here’s a keepsake for you,” she 
laughed, laying one blood-covered hand 
upon each breast. The coat was of light 
drab, fashionably made and faced with 
silk of a paler tint. Granger looked 
down at it stupidly. The sight of blood 
always made him faint. Creta held up 
both hands with a mocking grimace and 
danced about him with a weird outfling- 
ing of her limbs. Granger gave a wrench 
to the coat, failed to get it off, took one 
sick look at Creta, and then rushed down 
the street. 

Creta went back to the little room at 
the head of the stairs. 

Ray went to his room and got the coat 
off. There was a note awaiting him. 

‘**T have seen your poor old father,” it 
ran, ‘‘and drawn from him a history of 
your wretched life. Do not think fora 
moment that he knew what he was tell- 
ing me. He had nothing but praise and 
love for you. If you have committed 
this sin because of me, I shall think 
more hardly of you than ever, for your 
judgment of my character is an insult. 
I read the poems you gave the deluded 
old man. If you were going to steal, 
why could n’t you take something that 
every one did n't know. I am too much 
a woman of the world to forgive you 
for being stupid. I wish I could bring 
my truer self to write these lines; but I 
feel nothing but a cold and bitter cyni- 
cism as I think of you—all the more 
because there is in you a strain of some- 
thing which might have been genius 
had it not been perverted. Do not flat- 
ter yourself that you have wounded me 
—I am merely mortified at the blunder 
I made in believing vou. 


‘*As for the poor little Italian girl, 
stifling in that hole of a garret, I think 
[ know now why she could not accept 
my friendship—simply because she needs 
itso much! You will have her sins to 
answer for, too, my poet. Since you 
can have no feeling but vanity left, I 
take pleasure in telling you that the 
least of the broken and ungrammatical 
speeches of your poor old father are 
more to me than the most brilliant of 
the airy sophisms with which you have 
entertained me. Spare me the necessity 
of being discourteous, by remaining’ 
away from my father’s house in the 
future; for I am not at home to you, 
Mr. Granger. ALMA WENTWORTH. 

** Aldine Square, Aug. 10.” 

Granger read the letter twice through. 

“It’s no go,” said he, with a little 
laugh. 


* 


It was a week before old Rod was out 
again. Then he crept wearily out in 
his ludicrous sandwich suit. Not even 
his misery could keep him from looking 
absurd. 

Creta was at the hospital. Diego had 
been buried by the lady whom Roderick 
would have liked to hate for causing the 
trouble between him and his boy but 
that she had been so kind since. 

The sun was terrible to Rod. Never 
before had it seemed to pour upon his 
brain so, and never before had the air 
seemed so laden with heated moisture. 

The children who followed him were 
usually good-natured, but to-day they 
seemed to resent his dejection. One 
urchin flung handfuls of soft mud at 
him, until the shining coat of red was 
speckled with it. Sometimes the stretch 
of white paving seemed to undulate in 
waves like the lake. That made Roder- 
ick think that if he were able he would 
go down to the lake at night, and watch 
the darkness creep over it from the 
east. The vision of those restless 
waters quieted the pain at his desolate 
heart. 

But the sun grew hotter after a time. 
and Rod forgot even the lake in trying 
to keep his eyes open. Finally, they 
closed in spite of him. He sank gently 
to the ground and laid his head on his 
arm. with a sense of rest. 
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By the time the patrol wagon had 
reached the spot a crowd had gathered. 
Men came running from their shops and 
offices; some even left the cars at the 
exhilarating sight of the concourse, and 
pushing and jamming, asked each other 
what the matter was. 

‘*T’m a reporter ; kindly make way,” 
‘ame from the outskirts in an authori- 
tative voice. A dark young fellow with 
handsome eyes pushed into the center. 

‘* Who is the old fellow?” he asked. 

Someone who was bathing the face 
with a wet handkerchief answered him. 

‘A minute ago he was a sandwich 
man; now he is nothing but a dead one.” 

The reporter stooped to look into the 
dead man’s face. 

‘*T’ve seen him before,” he said. ‘‘ His 
name is Roderick Granger.” 

** Has he any friends?” the policeman, 
who had just come up, asked. 

The young man took off his hat, and 
gave an odd nervous motion to his head. 


‘**T don't think he has,” he said, with 
a grin that showed his teeth. ‘‘ I never 
heard of any.” 


* e > 


That night the city editor of the Mail 
remarked pleasantly to his police reporter: 

‘“‘That was a neat little thing you 
handed in this afternoon on the sandwich 
man, Granger. You gave quite a per- 
sonal flavor to it.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Granger, delicately 
turning the button in his fresh cuff. ‘I 
couldn't help seeing something pictur- 
esque in the old beggar.” 

‘“Tt’s a pity you could n't find out 
his name. I suppose that about Para- 
dise Flats was all imagination, was n't 
it?” 

‘*Partially so. You have n't a couple 
of extra seats for ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ have you?) The Puck is about 


the neatest little girl I have seen for a 
long time.” 
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BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 





HERE are poets who 
thrive best upon the 
stories of great cities, 
who find inspiration 
in the perpetual march 
and jostle of crowds, 
in a life of wear and 
tear, restlessness and 
passion ; other poets 
discover their sweetest and purest sym- 
pathies in the naked woodlands, where 
the only voices heard are those of winds 
and trees, insects and birds; and still 
others love the gentle tranquillity of vil- 
lage existence, where the boisterous city 
roar is reduced and harmonized to a far- 
away human echo. Unfortunately, poets 
do not often have their choice of vantage- 























ground; the problems which confront 
most men confront them, and they are 
forced into centres of civilization in spite 
of themselves. That poet who is able to 
select hisown home, the perfect surround- 
ings which fit his mind and heart, is sur- 
passingly fortunate. I know a few so 
fortunate poets—only too few. One of 
them ‘is certainly George Lansing Ray- 
mond, of Princeton. 

Princeton is an ideal college town. It 
is one of those cool, green, lovely vil- 
lages, off the main line of a railway, 
where the very air seems to stimulate 
philosophic thought and to expand the 
imagination. It combines the soothing 
peace of delicious rural life with a warm 
scholastic atmosphere. Even the aggress- 
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ive sectarianism of Princeton does not 
destroy the persuasive charm of the 
place. The average village is a kind of 
strait-jacket to eager intellectuality ; but 
Princeton, with all its leaning to the 
Presbyterian creed, offers a broadening 
and invigorating influence to the thinker. 
The noble college which has been estab- 
lished there holds up the mirror, as it 
were, to good literature. In Princeton, 
if anywhere, good literature should find 
its hearing and its reward. As a matter 
of fact, many of our leaders in ethical 
and critical discussion write under the 
stimulus of Princeton, and I see no reason 
why the college shall not have eventually 
its own strong literature. At present one 
of the few distinctively literary men in 
Princeton is Mr. Raymond—and perhaps 
he is the most distinctively literary man 
of them all. Mr. Raymond—who, though 
he may not yet enjoy large popularity, 
has commended himself to the attention 
of serious readers in Great Britain and 
the United States—holds in Princeton 
the important professorship of oratory and 
wsthetic criticism. In esthetic criticism 
his high standing can not be disputed. 
He is the author of ‘‘ Poetry as a Repre- 
sentative Art,” whichis properly regarded 
as acomplete and logical statement. This 
work treats of a difficult and comprehen- 
sive subject. The technique of versifica- 
tion, the rhetoric of poetic composition, 
the significance and the scope of poetry 
—these are brought by Mr. Raymond 
into their exact relations, and together 
they reveal poetry as a definite, defin- 
able, lucid art of representation. One 
critic has described this rare book as 
‘‘a profound, and, as nearly as may be, 
a satisfactory history of poetry itself.” 
Another—writing in the Independent— 
has said of it with entire justice: ‘‘ It ap- 
plies the test under whose touch the dull 
line fails. It goes further than this, 
and furnishes the key to settle the vexed 
questions as to moralizing and didactic 
verse, and the dangerous terms on which 
sound and sense meet.” Mr. Francis 
Turner Palgrave, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, after studying the book carefully, 
made this comment upon it, which is also 
the comment that no intelligent reader 
can hesitate to make: ‘‘I have read it 
with a pleasure anda sense of instruction 
on many points.” The fact that there are 
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absolute and attainable standards of 
poetic excellence, upon which a system 
of criticism may be solidly founded, is 
clearly demonstrated in ‘‘ Poetry as a 
Representative Art ;” and that is certainly 
the great merit of the book. 

As a poet, Mr. Raymond is honestly 
national, American. Not American, let me 
add at once, in the sense of spread-eagle- 
ism, which isso often mistaken for patriot- 
ism. He does not attempt to glorify the 
Americansat the expense of truth and art; 
to emphasize the external at the loss of 
the spiritual. It is, indeed, the spiritual, 
the deep and impassioned meaning of our 
American life which he endeavors to 
sound and to utter.. In this task I think 
he is undoubtedly successful. It is not 
surprising that he happens to be so genu- 
ine an American, even if he were not an 
American poet. I believe it is a fact that 
no blood flows in his veins that was not 
in this country before 1650. His mother 
belongs to the old Porter family of Con- 
necticut, and Mr. Raymond himself was 
born in Chicago. He received his edu- 
sation at Andover and at Williams Col- 
lege, and he was afterwards, for several 
years, a professor at Williams. From 
there he went to Princeton. 

Mr. Raymond has published three vol- 
umes of verse, each witha distinct object 
and quality, all of a thoroughly national 
character. Unlike the majority of our 
recent American poets, he does not write 
on haphazard themes; unlike them, too, 
he does not cultivate a single style, partic- 
ularly that highly ornamental and rather 
artificial style which is now in vogue, 
which every amateur seems to have at the 
point of his pen, and which is frequently 
the elaborate frescoing of triviality. IfI 
should find fault with him from my own 
standpoint—which is a_ standpoint of 
taste more than of criticism—I should be 
inclined to declare that he has too little 
luxury in his nature, too much direct, 
unsifted force. It is apparent, so soon 
as one becomes fairly acquainted with his 
work, that he is apt to be satisfied with 
theexpression of athought, and to neglect 
the cutting and polishing of the expres- 
sion. He is a thinking poet, however, 
nota poetic dilettante, and the body of his 
thoughtis unusually substantial ; through 
quick thinking and effortless writing, he 
becomes facileand strong; his manner is, 
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on the whole, that of self-adaptation—the 
adaptation of power of expression to the 
requirements of a subject; he is seldom 
out of the atmosphere of an idea; his best 
lyrics are full of spontaneity, and one per- 
ceives a fine artistic instinct behind both 
his successes and failures. His facility 
in thought and expression gives his writ- 
ing now and then the air of sententious 
morality and of proverbs. His poetry, 
taken altogether, is marked by vigorous 
singing quality and intellectual percep- 
tion, rather than by the glow of color 
and the intensity of heated emotion. I 
may point out, furthermore, that once 
a composition is started by him there is 
throughout it a prevailing illustrative 
tendency. From the beginning to the end 
of a theme he is never betrayed away 
from it. In this respect he is consistently 
artistic, far more consistently artistic than 
most poets are or have been. He has 
made much of striking the right key- 
note and not wandering from it. 

Mr. Raymond's three volumes are en- 
titled, ** A Life in Song,” *‘ Sketches in 
and ‘* Ballads of the Revolution.” 
The first and the last of these are, in scope 
and meaning, wholly national. They 
are, if anything can be, Americanism in 
poetry. ** A Life in Song” is based upon 
an original conception. It treats of a life 
which could only have been lived in this 
country and at the time of our Civil War. 
It is also a unity—in a sense not true of 
the Canterbury Tales and other poems of 
the same class, after which, at first con- 
sideration, it appears to be modeled. The 
object of this ‘* Life in Song ” is to bring 
into sharp relief the subjective and the 
objectivesideof a poet’scharacter. It com- 
prises seven poems which relate the expe- 
riences of the poet as told by himself; 
a prelude, a finale, and parts connecting 
these giving the experience and character 
of the poet as described by a friend. In 
this fashion, the life of the poet, from boy- 
hood to death, is very clearly and thor- 
oughly analyzed. The after-effects of his 
life are suggested in a series of Decora- 
tion Day poems. The unity of the work 
is, therefore, unmistakable. Its special 
worth is that of a keen probing into a 
complete human entity. Theseven per- 
sonal narrations of the poet, by the way, 
are supposed to be read, subsequently to 
his death, by a surviving friend, and a 
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portion of one day is spent upon the 
reading of each. The essential thought 
in “A Life in Song”—its essentially 
American indicated in the 
following lines from the Finale: 


feeling—is 


The course of one, born humble 

Who yet attained the end of highest aims 

As grand as any land or age eer sought, 

Because his effort, struggling towards the light, 

Emerged where freemen leave to God and heaven 

The right to rule the spirit, though on earth. 

‘*The Ballads of the Revolution” are 
precisely what one should expect them to 
be—simple, vigorous, lyrical outbursts of 
life as it ebbed and flowed during the 
harsh, resonant period of the Revolution. 
In writing these ballads Mr. Raymond 
has not been guilty of what might easily 
be a tempting blunder—the application 
of an extremely decorative style to home 
ly subjects. I fear that a ballad of the 
Revolution would become, in the hands 
of the average clever poet of nowadays, 
a bit of smart bric-a-brac, possessing the 
grace of phrase and lacking the riny of 
truth. Mr. Raymond has here, as else 
where, adopted his style to his matter 
His ballads are ballads of the old-fash- 
ioned plan. They are composed in plain, 
robust Saxon, the speech of our fore- 
fathers. There is an epitome of the 
Revolution in the following stanza: 

Nay, theirs are loyal spirits; 
But when the wrong is great, 
And forms of law do not deserve 
Their souls’ allegiance, then they serve 
The spirit of the State 

All these ‘‘ Ballads of the Revolution ” 
have a quick, uninterrupted movement, 
the movement being in no circumstance 
sacrificed to poetic figure and adornment. 
Now and then a poetic touch comes nat 
urally to the surface of the narrative; 
but it is not sought artificially, as it must 
be sought in the composition of higher 
forms of poetry. A ballad which does 
not possess the air of absolute spontane 
ity—something, too, of reckless rush—is 
almost sure to miss fire. 

One of Mr. Raymond's most important 
and ambitious poems is entitled, ‘‘ Ideals 
Made Real.” The style in which this 
is composed has been commended with 
much warmth by critics of authority. 
and the poem itself has been described as 


‘‘the work of a’ genuinely dramatic 
poet.” ‘‘Ideals Made Real” relates the 


love of a priest for an actress, and, to 
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one who reads between the lines, recon- 
ciles religion and art. A character in 
the story says: 

And things there are that art can do for man, 

To make him manlier. Not the senseless rock 

Is all it fashions into forms of sense; 

But senseless manhood, natures hard and harsh, 
Great classes crushed, and races forced to craw] 

Till all their souls are stained with smut and soil 
These seem more human when the hands of art 

Have grasped their better traits and hold them forth. 


And the poem, ‘**‘ Haydn,” gives the 
love-story of the famous musician, a 
love-story which comes to a pathetic 
ending, owing to the interference, social 


and religious, of those about him. Its 
evident lesson is that human beings 


should be allowed to work out their own 
destinies, as prompted by their own 
spirits. This query of Haydn’s is sol- 
emnly and beautifully put: 
May there not be 

Some depth, beyond the reach of mortal sight, 

Within whose subtle grooves our spirits glide 

Unconscious of the balancings of will ¢ 

God's spirit lives too holy to be seen. 

May it not stir beneath all conscious power, 

A spontaneity that moves the soul 

As instinct moves the body * 


In this brief account of Mr. Raymond's 
methods in art and purposes in poetry, 
[ have not attempted to set any definite 
critical value upon his labor. My special 
aim has been to call attention to that 
labor, and to suggest the kind of intel- 
lect which has produced it. Serious 
criticism of it is certain to be undertaken 
sooner or later, and meanwhile I shall 
be well pleased if what I have written 
hastens the task of the eritic. Within 
the limited space here at my disposal I 
am not able to make sufficient quotation 
from Mr. Raymond's books to present an 
accurate idea of their real scope; but, in 
addition to the quotations I have already 
made, I shall not hesitate to copy at 
a few more verses. The little ex- 
tract which follows is from ‘‘ A Life in 
Song,” and is in gracious contrast to the 
writer's ethical manner, besides being an 
excellent example of his treatment of 
sound and sense: 


least 


At times, mysterious sounds of winds and wings 
And whisperings rose, with long-drawn echoings. 
‘Twas music, lingering lovingly along 

The breeze its fragrance freighted, like a song 
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From bay-bound barks in hazy autumn calms; 

Nor less it swayed my soul than slow low psalms, 
Begun where organ blasts that roared and rushed 
And made the air-waves storm, are swiftly hushed, 
And our thrilled breasts inhale as well as hear 

The awe-filled sweetness of the atmosphere. 


Here are a few utterances which have 
the pith of proverbs: 


Night, too, blesses him who feels 

*Tis a star in which he kneels. 

The soul's best impulse in the end 

Is evermore the soul's best friend. 

Enjoyment is the man’s most genuine praise 
To him that framed his being. 

Too many sate their souls with arts 

That fit their lips, but not their hearts. 

The true man loves his own, and fights for it; 
And, since his own is small, and God's is large, 
He often fights to fall. 


I quote, also, a passage descriptive of 
the effects of a natural scene through a 
purely subjective process. It illustrates 
a manner of writing in which Mr. Ray- 
mond excels: 


“Ah, me!”’ I sighed, yet strangely; for there seem‘d, 
While all the way the twilight thicker sank, 

Sweet silence settling down o'er rival birds 

Until the reverent air lay hushed to heed 

The hallowing influence of holier stars. 

And, all the way, deep folding round my soul, 

With every nerve vibrating at its touch, 

Fell dim delight, through which, as through a veil, 
Some nearer presence breath‘d of holier life. 

Ah, wandering Heart, and had I had my day ?— 

With closing gates as golden as yon west ? 

And whither was I moving in the dark ? 

** Who knows?” my spirit ask’d; ** who knows or cares? 
On through the twilight threshold, trustingly! 

What hast thou, Night, that weary souls should fear ? 
Thou home of love entranced, thou haunt of dreams, 
Thy halls alone can hoard the truth of heaven! 

Thy dome alone can rise to reach the stars! ** 


Finally, I am tempted to copy a pas- 
sage which has the stamp of the ‘‘ grand 
style *—that style which arises in poetry, 
according to Matthew Arnold, ‘‘when a 
noble nature, poetically gifted, treats 
with simplicity or with severity a serious 
subject”: 

The soldier and the statesman are the State's, 

And all the pageantry that can augment 

The dignity of office and of power 

Befits them, as the king his robe and crown. 

Not so the poet. He is all mankind's, 

Akin to both the humble and the high, 

The weak and strong. Who most would honor him 
Must find inhim a brother. He but strives 

To make the truth that he would speak supreme,— 
Truth strongest when ‘tis simplest, needing not 
The intervention of pretentious pomp, 

Plumed with its symbols of authority, 

To make men keep their distance. 
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Z EPTEMBER and Oc- 

: tober in those early 
WA pioneer days in Iowa, 

Mi as in Dakota now, 
were taken up with 
2) the work of stacking 
and threshing the 
grain and plowing 
the land ready for next season’s crop. 
The vast fields of wheat, with all their 
wealth of color and motion, the swash 
of green-and-gold seas, had given place 
to the beautifully mottled stubble, Which 
had in turn bleached toa dull yellow 
by the time the stacking began. 

The shocks standing thickly over the 
level fields were sagging and weather- 
beaten, eaten by gophers below and by 
the chickens and black-birds above. The 
ferocious heat and hurry of harvest were 
over, and the superb intervals of warm, 
hazy days and cool clear nights was upon 
us before we drove into the field to begin 
the work of stacking the grain—a de- 
lightful and by no means hard task. 

It had all the aspect of a ‘‘ bee” which 
the harvest had and more, for now began 
the time of *‘ changing works,” and the 
crew was made up in most cases of the 
boys of adjoining farms, and in the 
house the girls assisted (?) each other, 
and ‘‘ harvest dances” often ended the 
day’s labor in the field and in the house, 
while the vast dull-red harvest moon 
swung up the sky. 

Early in the cool morning the MeTurg 
boys came rattling down the road, with 
many a wild whoop and whistle, trying 
to catch us at breakfast, and it was our 
usual greeting to inquire what time of 
the night they got up. By half-past six 
we drove into the field; two teams, four 
men and a boy making up the crew: one 
to pitch upon the wagons, two to drive 
and load, and one to stack. 

The sun is flaming through a mist that 
wraps the horizon like a garment, and 
clings to the jeweled grass like a silver- 
wrought bridal veil. All is silent, save 
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the flute-like call of the meadow-lark 
breaking out of the mist. The corn 
rustles huskily now and again, as if 
in thoughtful, intermittent speech, upon 
the mystery of time and the decay which 
is falling upon the land. The grain in 
large shock-rows, weather-beaten as 
granite, has lost all its color and motion, 
but its sweetness is still hoarded in the 
amber, beautifully clear-colored berries 
beneath the chaff. 

With a shout the pitching begins in 
the field, and soon the load, vast and 
square, is drawn to the stack-yard to be 
unloaded into the hands of the stacker. 
Now, it is an art to pitch bundles and do 
it well. As the stacker goes round and 
round, laying the sheaves in handsome, 
regular order, the pitcher must place 
each sheaf with its head ‘‘just so,” and 
do it regularly and rapidly, for the other 
driver is loading up and is likely to 
catch us. 

But here is the place where the boy 
comes in nicely. As the stacker goes 
around on the further side, it is the boy’s 
duty to catch the bundles deftly on his 
fork and turn them for the stacker (Ah! 
how many days we have stood there and 
turned bundles!) till he gets on the nearer 
side and the driver can throw them into 
place again; then down drops boy into 
a hollow of the stack to shell out some 
wheat between his hands to make ‘* gum” 
—delectable morsel! 

A boy naturally wants to do every- 
thing, and nothing very long. No matter 
how enjoyable a new job may be it soon 
grows old witha boy. Heisa natural ex- 
perimenter—necessarily—and is always 
wanting to do the precise thing he can’t 
do. Set him to turning bundles and he 
longs to pitch from the wagon to the 
stacker, though he could not get one 
bundle in four across the stack. 

How delightful it seemed the first fore- 
noon to stand on the growing stack, fac- 
ing the glorious autumn wind, counting 
the number of stacks in sight, hearing the 
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jokes and songs of the young men, and 
tossing the heavy-headed sheaves! But, 
alas! how exceedingly tired of it we be- 
came after a day or two. Did we not 
drop with the most amazing readiness 
into the stack on the far side, and rise to 
our duty again a few moments later most 
reluctantly ! Especially one of those days, 
familiar to every Western boy, when a 
hot wind, steady, powerful and _ persist- 
ent swept up from the fervid south mak- 
ing the ripening corn hiss and roar like 
a sea on a shingly beach; a wind that 
rushed over the stubble like the sweep 
of a térrible great scythe, invisible, and 
sounding for very swiftness; a wind that 
drove the chaff into our faces like shot 
and lifted the side of the stack—boy 
and all; and laughed, and howled, and 
snarled in ourear likeacrazeddemon. O, 
those mighty equatorial winds! All day 
while the sun shone and the dazzling 
plain lay dimmed by a faint garment of 
mist, that steady, relentless, furious wind 
swept on. 

But if pitching was an art, stacking 
was a fine art! A perfect stack is just 
the figure of an egg set upright on the 
larger end. It is ten feet in diameter at 
the bottom, twenty at the ‘‘ bulge,” and 
tapers to a rounding top at a height of 
twenty-three or twenty-four feet. Simple 
as it may seem, there are more men in 
farming regions who can build a good 
house than such a stack. And this is 
not all. The purpose of the stack is not 
to look like an egg, nor to look well, but 
to shed the rain and to shed it perfectly. 

Not to go into details, the bundles 
must be laid in regular concentric rings, 
butts outward, the ‘‘ courses” rising as 
they come toward the centre. This is 
called ‘‘ keeping your middle full ”, and 
it is a very praiseworthy thing in this 
case to keep your middle very full and 
firm. I ean not conceal the profession- 
al’s pride, and must go a little greater 
length into particulars. Now the sheaves 
as they sit for a week or two in the shock 
acquire a certain ‘‘ slouch” or slant by 
sitting leaning upon the centre sheaves. 
Therefore, when we would “carry the 
stack straight up,” we turn the bundles 
edgewise. When we commence to 
‘‘bulge” or ‘‘lay out” we turn the long 
side up, thus making several inches ad 
ditional projection each round. When 
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the bulge is sufficiently large (its size 
depending upon the skill of the stacker) 
we commence to ‘‘draw in” by placing 
the long side of the bundle down, the re- 
verse of bulging. 

Oh! with what care did the stacker 
make his slow rounds (on the big bulge) 
on his knees, carefully shoving the 
bundles out on the outside course and 
holding them with his knee; and with 
what pride he looked upon his portly 
cones (standing, when finished, like dan- 
cers, four in a place, about the broad 
fields), no one but himself will ever 
know. <As he heard the murmured 
praise of the hired men his heart swelled 
with pride. 

‘*By jinks! She’s a linger! aint she, 
Bill?” 

‘‘She’s a reg’ler al’ snorter an’ ”o mis- 
take. That fillehe’n stack, he can!” 

It was hard work, too, stacking was; 
hard allround. The knees of the stacker’s 
trousers wore out, and innumerable 
patches of the most iron-clad material 
were laid on, one over the other, till 
their owner had the air of being knock- 
kneed and ‘“‘sprung.” Then the back of 
his hands swelled because of the muscu- 
lar force used in seizing the bundles, 
and pressing them into place; and the 
sheaves often struck him in the face, 
and briars got into his hands. If it 
were barley, the beards crawled all over 
his shrinking flesh, gnawing and sting- 
ing. 

But it was cheery and pleasant, not so 
hard as the harvest, yet having men 
enough to be almost equally lively—and 
then there were the melons! We used 
to think that it was a sort of providen- 
tial arrangement that ‘‘ worter melons ” 
should get ripe just in stacking time. 
And such melons! they seemed to grow 
spontaneously with us. Sometimes a 
farmer would scatter seeds from his 
pocket as he broke, and afterwards have 
thousands of melons rotting when the 
frosts of the autumn came. But that was 
a new land. As the country grew older 
they required a little more care, but not 
much, 

As the country settled up a little more 
thickly it became necessary moreover to 
have the ‘‘ patch” near the house or deep 
in some tall, dark corn-field, for the boys 
got into the way of ‘‘cooning” on cool, 
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clear nights. Ill not stop to detail the 
precise methods of ** cooning.” (I would 
be under the necessity of collecting out- 
side testimony.) Suffice it to say that it 
consists of taking a sack (to put your 
coon in) on your left arm, and a club in 
the other, and in scooting through corn- 
fields, through interminable rows again 
and again till—— 

What I started to say that in 
stacking time the heat, and dust, and 
labor was made of no account by the 
great red-cored melons which we brought 
out in the morning and put under the 
edge of the stack to keep cool till the 
middle of the forenoon; then, ** Come in, 
all hands,” and the big round fellows 
disappeared as quickly as the dew which 
lay upon their cool, green sides at break 
of day. For cool as were the nights, the 
days were warm and often still. There 
was a kind of day the exact opposite of 
the windy day described above, when 
the ground seemed to pulsate with the 
heat of the September sun, and the air 
was still—so still that the buzzing of the 
flies and snapping of the grasshoppers’ 
wings rose with startling distinctness 
from the hush; so still, the corn moved 
not a banner and the hawk’s flight grew 
labored as he hunted over the russet 
fields, while the clouds hung motionless 
in the radiant sky. 

In the forenoon of such a day, the 
**Mountain Sweet” or the pink-fleshed 
* Peerless,” rich in the summer's sweet- 
ness and laved in the coolness of the 
autumn nights, had a value impossible 
at any other place or time. In the shade 
of the stack, where the crickets chimed 
dully and the grasshoppers fell with a 
pattering like rain drops, prone on the 
ground, the melon in the centre of a 
laughing circle, we drew to a feast such 
as the satiated gods on old Olympus 
dreamed not of. ‘*The quality of the 
feast lieth mainly in the appetite where- 
with ye sit down withal.” Mainly, but 
not entirely, good philosopher; the vast, 
cool *‘Mountain Sweet” or fragrant 
Cantaleup ” had something to do there- 
with. 

Slowly the stack tapers to a rounded 
top, and its shadow lengthens along the 
sun-bright stubble. 

‘* Who has ‘ the honors’ this pop?” 

** Bill’s the lucky man.” 


Was 
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The boss figured it so’s Bill could ex- 
ercise his muscle. ‘*Come, git into place, 


Bill. Bear down on y’r fork—that’s 
right. Bill's hide has been just crackin’ 


with strength all day. He’s been afraid 
the honors would come on Luke agin.” 

Bill braces himself, and begins send- 
ing the bundles whizzing high into the 
air, while the rest lean on their forks and 
jeer. 

‘* A little more steam, Billy. He can’t 
come down half-way to meet his bundles.” 

Just as the sun is going down, the 
stacker stands erect like a figure of Vic- 
tory on a monument, and surveys the 
glorified landscape, then slides down the 
side, and, ho! for the supper table. 

Some days were always spent in stack- 
ing the oats in the barn-yard, where the 
straw could be banked up for winter use, 
and these were the pleasantest of all the 
harvest days, for it was near the house 
where the girls could come out and chat 
occasionally and show their pretty calico 
gowns. The kitchen was so handy that 
we could smell the dough-nuts frying, and 
hear the plates being laid for dinner. At- 
tracted by the swarms of crickets and 
grasshoppers falling out of the grain, 
the chickens and turkeys came crowding 
noisily about the stack, singing joyously 
in their harsh strange fashion as if giv- 
ing thanks for their unexpected feast. 

Neighbors passing by on their way to 
town stopped to * in the Western 
fashion. 

**Say! Adams?’ 

‘** Hello!” 

*Y’r stack’s tarnin over.” 

*O, get out.” 

* You bet it is. You'll 
another minute. Say!” 

‘*Sayv it yrself; y’'ve got y’r mouth 
open.” 


gas 


slide off in 


‘*Go’n’ to have a shindig t’ wind up 
on? 

** Mebbe.” 

‘* Wal! don’t leave me out, ‘r I'll bust 
yr biler. Who's go'n’ t’ play f'r y’? 
Dave MeTurg?” 

**Uh-hm.” 

‘“‘That’s bully! 
thrash? ” 

‘“*O!in a week ’r two.” 

‘*'Wan’ to change works, of course?” 

‘* You bet! When you goin’ to start 
in? 


When vy’ go’n’ to 
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Monday. Come over.” 

‘Tl be there—t’ breakfast.” 

*Yaas! You're likely to. If y’ do, 
L]]——” 

“Say, drive on there. Howdy s’pose 
Adams is goin’ t’ build a ten-foot bulge 
with you a clockin’ away like an ol’ 
guinny-hen. Git.” 

Hardly a team passing but had its 
fling at the stacker or some neighbor- 
hood news to talk over in a lazy moder- 
ate drawl—the speaker seated with his 
hands holding the lines and his arms on 
his knees, while his team fought flies 
and trundled the heavy load of wheat 
on the hard dry road. Frequently a 
brace of boys or the wife or sister would 
be perched high on the sacks of grain 
behind. If a woman were thus seen, 
the remark was invariably made, 

‘There goes a man with a mortgage 
on his wheat.” 

Sometimes a drove of cattle, on the 
way to market, passed along the road, 
driven by two or three boys on horse- 
back and a couple of men in a wagon. 
It was one of the most delightful tasks 
for the boy, this being invited to help 
drive in a drove of steers. Here the 
abilities of the boy struck like a star, 
indeed, very oft against the clumsiness 
and inefficiency of the older men. On 
his trained pony, swinging his short- 
handled, long-lashed whip, the herdboy 
was a host in himself. Sometimes all the 
iorning would be consumed in getting 
the herd into a ‘‘ bunch “—some head- 
strong steer being determined to lead the 
herd back to freedom, but he had to sue- 
cumb at last to the superior skill of the 
pony and the herder. 

As we stood on our stack and watched 
the herd go trampling and crowding 
past, when we thought of the ice-cream 
and peaches that boy was sure to have, 
in addition to a dollar in clear cash, we 
grew envious, and replied to his merry 
shouts but indifferently gay. 

But the most charming hour of all 
was as the night fell, and the lamps were 
lighted in the house and preparations for 
supper began. The crickets increased 
their shrill chorus, and the rumble of 
wagons and voices of men in the fields 
sounded near and distinct. The cattle 
came snuffing and lowing round the 
bars, surprised at being fenced out from 
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their usual yard; then came the supper, 
a noisy, hearty meal, with melons for 
dessert, and finally the doing of the 
chores finished the day. One day was 
very like another thereafter, till the 
stacking and plowing was done; pleasant 
by contrast with heat and hardship of 
harvest, and with the cold and weari- 
ness of the husking soon to come. Mean- 
while, the life of the herder on the prai- 
ries grew more and more irksome. The 
cattle, finding the grass getting dry and 
tasteless, grew restless and hard to man- 
age. They roamed largely and stam- 
pedes were frequent, and the boy and 
pony found plenty to do. No more 
summer siestas under the poplar groves, 
listening to the king-bird and bob-o’-link. 
No more plunging into the clear, cool 
pools of the river, where the long grasses 
dipped and swung in the current, and 
the kingfisher darted by; no more ber- 
ries, sweet, warm strawberries, or thim- 
ble-shaped blackberries. It was work, 
hard work, and lonesome work, too. In 
contrast, stacking was infinitely more 
pleasurable, and the thought of the 
pleasant dinner-table and the lunch of 
melons was distressing. 

Then came days when the wind 
moaned with a new-old sound through 
the poplar trees; the skies would be 
leaden and sunless for days, and finally 
a cold northeast rain would set in, wash- 
ing the color out of the leaves, silencing 
the lark and the crickets, blurring 
the russet landscape with gray, driving 
clouds, and filling the roads with mud. 
A cold, drizzling, lonesome, uncomforta- 
ble, unprofitable time, such as makes me 
shudder to think of to this day! 

Such days brought out the gloom, the 
barrenness and discomfort, the abject 
poverty and pitifulness of farm-life, to a 
degree well-nigh maddening. The men 
sat around the kitchen stove, their coarse 
and filthy wet garments steaming in the 
heat of the fire; their great boots, muddy 
and soaked with water, tracking the floor 
till it looked like a sty. In the barn 
all was desolate, cold and wet; the 
chickens pattered around forlornly, the 
cattle in the yard patiently stood with 
raised backs toward the driving rain; 
only the horses in their stalls ground 
their hay cheerily and enjoyed the rest 
from ploughing. 
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On such days the boys were superflu- 
ous. There didn’t seem to be any place 
where they were not in the way—except 
when a pail of water was wanted from 
the well or an armful of wood from the 
wood-pile; and there were innumerable 
sharp reprimands for not wiping their 
feet on the mat. But the herd-boys suf- 
fered most during such a ‘‘spell of weath- 
er.” All day alone on the prairie, drip- 
ping with the cold rain, damp and chilled 
under our ill-smelling rubber-blankets. 
There were drear sounds in the tall blos- 
somless grasses and in the poplar groves 
where the hazel-nut (our only solace) 
was ripening. The landscape was wet 
and deserted, for even the distant houses 
showed no sign of life. Nothing to cheer 
us save the thought of the warm fireside 
and warm supper awaiting us. By con- 
trast the home-life grew cheerful and 
home-comforts came to possess extraor- 
dinary meaning as we sat against the 
fire and dried our sodden garments. 

Those were dark days. This farm life 
it will be seen was attractive, not be- 
sause of the home-life so much, as be- 
cause of the superb setting of color and 
light in’ the atmosphere and landscape. 
The farm-houses of the American farm- 
ers, East and West, have little in them- 
selves to make them attractive, and it 
takes but a long cold rain to bring out 
the terrible contrast of the brilliant land- 
scape on fair days, and the gloom and 
narrowness of the home-life at all times. 
There is no gilding of setting sun or 
glamor of poetry to light up the fero- 
cious and endless toil of the farmers’ 
wives. I can hardly recall what I have 
seen of their lives at this distance, with- 
out tears. Slaves on the tread-mill or 
in the Roman galleys could not have 
endured greater hardships than many 
of these women. Sallow, weazened, old 
before their time, with a dull, patient, 
hopeless look on their faces; condemned 
to a life of littleness and vacuity, oc- 
cupied in running from stove to pantry, 
from cradle to frying-pan; compelled to 
wear the same calico dress a year or two 
and to approach ‘‘him” with fear and 
trembling to get a dollar for another— 
there is no poetry connected with their 
lives, save the sombre and tragic. 

We (boys and men) went out from 
the dingy narrow walls to revel in the 
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light and air. However beautiful may 
be the natural surroundings, and there 
is always the charm of earth and sky, 
there is no touch of beauty in the aver- 
age American farm-house. 

The men in general terms, make of 
the house a feeding station, a place to 
warm themselves in and a place to sleep. 
Surrounded by sties and litter, and ani- 
mals swarming with flies, bare-walled, it 
was a prison for the patient women who 
had long since abandoned hope. 0, 
weird sisters! deliver me and mine from 
life on the farm in the rainy season, and 
when the dust flies and the grass withers! 

It did not occur to the boys, then, to 
pity the women; they were so occupied 
with their own joys and grievances. A 
wider experience has taught some of 
them how heroic was the life of mother or 
sister. The supply of reading (or amuse- 
ment) in the house, was scant. Two or 
three well-thumbed subscription-books, 
The Tribune and the county paper, made 
up the library in most homes. Some had 
more, some less. Cards were mainly 
frowned upon. During any “let up” in 
the rain, we slipped out to pitch a game of 
“‘quates, ’using horse-shoes, or to do chores 
in the mud and slush of the barn-yard. 
Even the melons had lost their savor. 

At last one of these interminable days 
ends with a crescent of glorious light 
opening in the west as the sun goes down. 
‘* Tf it clears to-night look out for a frost” 
would be the saying of the weatherwise, 
and sure enough the next morning the 
frost lay white and glistening on every 
board, or stone, or broad leaf. The air 
perfectly still, is literally intoxicating 
with its stinging invigoration. The mi- 
rage appears, the horizon is as if lifted 
up and the grain stacks are like the walls 
of a great city. 

The frost is quickly gone, but its ef- 
fects do not appear till noon, indeed not 
till the next day. The unprotected vines 
and plants by noon are withered and 
blackened as if scorched by a_ passing 
flame. In a day or two the corn begins 
to rustle drearily in that peculiar mov- 
ing, intermittent way, sighing hoarsely, 
as if announcing the swift approach of 
winter. There is something profoundly 
moving in this rustling of the sear corn. 
The wind thereafter takes on a new 
sound, a hoarse wailing intermixed with 
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wild, sharp whispered colloquies like 
awed entreaties. 

Plowing was the main business of the 
days after stacking was finished, and the 
big lonesome acres of bleaching stubble 
looked very large to us then, for many 
of the plow-boys still walked, though the 
riding plow was getting more and more 
common. We, older boys, in later years 
saw Johnny riding about under an um 
brella reading or eating a melon, the 
reins tied round his shoulders, and leg's 
crossed comfortably. Johnny read vari- 
ous startling yarns from the New York 
Tomahawk, while riding on the plow. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the melons, 
papers, umbrellas, and other ameliorating 
circumstances, plowing got monotonous, 
and John looked forward despairingly as 
he thought of the unthinkable number 
of times he must needs go back and forth 
across the level field when the bleak 
winds began to sorely ruffle. His lips and 
hands chapped in the sun and wind, and 
on cold days his coat-collar chafed his 
chin. There were few breaks to this life, 
and the boy longed (like the old fisher- 
man in ‘“* Cape Cod Folks”) for a change 


of season. No matter how pleasant the 
‘‘ale-wife season” opened, it grew a 
weariness and the ‘‘herring season” a 
blessed change. 

The white frost was always significant 
of great change to us on the farm. It 
told of the coming of shorter days, ripen- 
ing corn and of the closing in of the 
home-life. It was as if Time, sleeping 
through dreamful September days, sud- 
denly awoke and lifted his head, made a 
vast desolating sweep of his scythe, strode 
powerfully forward, then rapt with the 
glory of color which burned uuder his 
searing feet, fell dreaming again—and it 
was Indian summer on the plain; and 
the clouds soared and the crickets wildly 
sang in the brief heat of the noon; the 
hawk pursued the swift grouse; the stars 
at night, while the frosts fell, burned in 
innumerable hosts in the unspeakable 
depth of sky, but by day the October 
plain slept under a soft, warm haze of 
smoke, so heavy (or so impalpable) the 
wind moved it not, and it dimmed the 
fierce face of the sun. A treacherous 


truce, soon to be broken by the onset of 
the snow. 
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HE pity of it, Iago, 
that the beautiful 
should not always 
be the good, will be 
acknowledged by the 
most Puritan nature, 
but the fact that it 
is not by any means 
always the good, 
will be denied by no one in his sane 
senses, 





Foster the good and thou shalt tend the flower 
Already sown on earth; 

Foster the beautiful, and every hour 
Thou call’st new flowers to birth, 


sang Schiller. It is a pretty sentiment, 
but itis not true. To take beauty for one’s 
standard is quite as dangerous to moral 
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and mental excellence as to care nothing 
whatever about beauty. It is very pos- 
sibly more dangerous. To know nothing 
of ugliness—mental, moral or physical, 
as the author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester” said 
of knowing no evil—is to know nothing 
that can be of service to others in this 
evil and ugly world. Good taste does 
not necessarily imply any other kind of 
goodness. One wouldshudder for the fate 
of the child to be brought up by parents 
determined to surround him only with 
what is beautiful, to educate him only to 
the finest standards for the highest types 
of loveliness, and to guard him from sight 
and sound and knowledge of all but what 
could be sanctioned by the most immac- 
ulate good taste. Vernon Lee, in her 
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novel of ‘‘ Miss Brown,” has shadowed 
forth most impressively the false logic of 
art for art’s sake. To deny such suprem- 
acy to beauty is by no means to deny its 
power and its right to exist, however. 
He who tries to prove that the beautiful 
is the good, will waste his time; he will 
also waste his time if he tries to make the 
beautiful the good. But he who tries to 
make the good the beautiful, is the true 
prophet, the noble worker, the laborer 
worthy of his hire, entitled to a glorious 
success. Since charm is one of the most 
potent 
labors to make every potent influence for 


factors in the universe, he who 


good as charming as possible, isa public 
benefactor; even though he who will 
have nothing but what is charming, is 
the most dangerous of friends, patrons, 
or citizens. 

Of this potent beauty, physical perfec- 
tion is one of the most potent forms; and 
here, as in every other of its forms, we 
find its influence by no means always for 
the good. That Cleopatra’s nose is of 
exactly the right length, has proved, sad- 
ly and strangely enough, a greater ele- 
ment of evil than of help in the history 
of world or of individual. It is hard to 
reconcile one’s self to this fact; there is 
a wistful longing in human nature to feel 
justified in trusting itself to charm, as 
George Eliot’s heroes, even her strongest 
and best, feel when brought before a 
lovely woman that her mind must be as 
noble as her face is beautiful, and that 
her very loveliness, making it easier for 
them to do great deeds instead of turning 
them away from them, will make their 
passion for her rush in one current with 
all the great aims of their lives. But alas! 
and alas! too often, for the great aims; 
if ever there is a struggle between the 
aims and the beauty, how often have 
the aims surrendered without discretion! 
Some noble women are beautiful; but al- 
most all wicked women have been beau- 
tiful. Florence Nightingale’s nose may 
happen to be of just the right length ; but 
Cleopatra’s is sure to be. 

When, therefore, we come to the fic- 
tion which is the looking-glass of real 
life, what part shall we find Beauty 
playing in the mimic drama? 

Of course, the naughty ones will all 
be handsome; and the silly little ones 
will all be pretty. Occasionally some 
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great genius has been able to picture a 
successful and cunning adventuress, like 
Becky Sharp, without endowing her with 
beauty or even with charm; but, as a 
rule, unintellectual simplicity—simplic- 
ity which we have to smile ata little, 
even though indulgently—simplicity like 
that of Dora Copperfield—is gifted with 
beautiful blue eyesand golden hair; self- 
ish, frail, naughty Hetty is given a 
sweet, rounded, blossom-like, dark-eyed 
beauty that makes the very reader long 
to kiss her before he shakes her; plebe 
ian Daisy Miller, innocent but horribly 
ignorant, is made to bewitch even the 
tranquil and intellectual Henry James; 
while women able to work worse folly 
and evil than the simply silly or the 
selfishly frail, have been endowed with 
a certain splendid physical beauty and 


charm, from QOuida’s heroines down to 
Zola’s. This may be the sternest real- 


ism, for it is exactly what we find in real 
life: folly, ignorance, and weakness aw- 
fully pretty; wickedness, cunning, and 
absolute unscrupulousness, splendidly 
beautiful. We should expect to find 
this in fiction; the interest lies, as a 
study, in seeing the mood in which the 
author contemplates this undeniable fact. 
Will he approach it from the Puritan 
standpoint that all beauty is a snare of 
the devil? Or with Ouida’s insidious 
belief that whatever is beautiful is irre- 
sistible, and therefore pardonable ? Or 
with Henry James's coolly critical and 
analytical curiosity, that anyone who 
behaves as badly as Daisy Miller should 
be so genuinely innocent, and that any- 
one so ill-bred should be so madden- 
ingly pretty? Or with George Eliot's 
wistfulness, that pathetic wistfulness, 
which seems to ask, not so much ‘‘ Why 
is it that so foolish or so bad a creature 
should be so beautiful?” as ‘‘ How is it 
that so beautiful a creature should be so 
foolish or so bad?” In all George Eliot's 
wonderful delineations, I know of few 
points more interesting than her study 
of beauty. It is, as I have said, incom- 
parably wistful. From observation and 
dramatic instinct, she knows that she 
must make her frail Hetty, her weak 
Rosamond, her selfish Gwendolen, her 
stupid little Tessa, her insignificant 
Lucy, her hesitating Esther, 
‘that order of beauty which seems made 
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to turn the heads, not only of men, but 
of all intelligent mammals, even of wo- 
men. A beauty like that of kittens; a 
beauty with which you can never be 
angry, but which you feel ready to crush 
for inability to comprehend the state of 
mind into which it throws you.” She 
gives this beauty to them, as in duty 
bound; but she does it in no bitter spirit; 
she never implies, ‘‘See how frail and 
poor a thing beauty is, when compared 
with worth!’ On the contrary, she 
confesses the charm of the beauty that 
‘‘turns the heads of women as well as 
men;” it turns her own head; she loves 
it; she revels in it; she longs to give the 
very sweetest and best of it to Dorothea 
and Romola and Maggie and Dinah and 
Myra. But she never does. She is just. 
She knows the other women would prob- 
ably be the prettiest, and with the 
sternest realism and conscientiousness, 
she gives peach-bloom and lovely eyes, 
the pretty dimpled hands, the wealth of 
hair, the slender and graceful throat, the 
beautiful arms, to Hetty and Rosamond 
and Gwendolen and Lucy and Tessa and 
Esther. She contents herself with not 
telling us how Romola and Dorothea 
and Myraand Maggie and Dinah looked; 
she shows us merely their souls; while 
in justice to the poorer, weaker natures, 
she consents to dwell lingeringly on al- 
most the only good quality they possess: 
their prettiness, their beauty, or their 
charm. The value of the study lies 
partly in its justice, but far more in its 
pathos. It is true that, womanlike, she 
takes a full revenge. She makes us feel 
beyond all doubt the final finer charm 
of her better women; but she does it 
with no bitterness, no scorn of beauty as 
something quite unnecessary and alto- 
gether: dangerous. She wishes, O how 
earnestly she wishes, that everybody 
could be beautiful; but since they can’t. 
what have the unbeautiful ones as com- 
pensation ? 

In ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” this pathetic lin- 
gering over the study of beauty comes to 
its climax. In dealing with Klesmer’s 
passionate love for Catherine Arrow- 
point, George Eliot at last answers her 
own questions satisfactorily to herself. 
She does it in no foolish bravado; no 
reckless assertion that worth is incom- 
parably more to be desired than loveli- 


ness. Yet she comes to an understanding 
with herself and us, as to why Klesmer 
should adore the plain but talented Miss 
Arrowpoint with as genuine passion as 
inspires other lovers for lovelier women. 
She has hovered over the problem with 
long wondering and indecision; now at 
last she writes: 

The most powerful of all beauty is that which reveals 
itself after sympathy and not before it. There is a 
charm of eye and lip which comes with every little 
phrase that certifies delicate perception or fine judz- 
ment, with every unostentatious word or smile that 
shows a heart awake to others: and no sweep of gar 
ment or turn of figure is more satisfying than that 
which enters as a restoration of confidence that one 
person is present on whom no intention will be lost, 
What dignity of meaning goes on gathering in frowns 
and laughs which are never observed in the wrong 
place! What suffused adorableness ina human frame 
where there is a mind that can flash out comprehen- 
sion and hands that can execute finely! The more ob- 
vious beauty, also adorable sometimes—one may say 
it without blasphemy—begins by being an apology for 
folly, and ends, like other apologies, in becoming tire- 
some by iteration; and that Klesmer, though very sus- 
ceptible to it, should have a passionate attachment for 
Miss Arrowpoint, was no more a paradox than any 
other triumph of a manifold sympathy over a monot- 
onous attraction. We object less to be taxed with the 
enslaving excess of our passions than with a defi- 
ciency in wider passion; but if the truth were knoien, 
our reputed intensity is often the dulness of sot 
knowing what else to do with ourselves. 


IT ean fancy the joy with which George 
Eliot penned that paragraph. I am mor- 
ally certain that she laid down her pen 
after it and closed her eyes, with a deli- 
cious sense of having suddenly solved, 
with equal truth, justice and clearness, a 
problem that had haunted her in every 
one of her books and in many of her 
characters, 

Yes, all the silly and naughty ones of 
fiction have to be pretty or handsome; 
but how about the heroines? The inabil- 
ity of an author to permit his heroine to 
be anything but perfectly beautiful is pro- 
verbial. He is never satisfied with allow- 
ing mere worth to triumph over beauty. 
He may start conscientiously with assur- 
ing you that his heroine is not strictly 
beautiful, but before many pages he will 
find itimpossible not to mention casually 
her very fine eyes, or her delicate mouth, 
or her generally attractive expression. 
Charlotte Bronté’s magnificent revolt, 
when she determined to interest the world 
inaheroine who should be poor and small 
and homely, was in truth a splendid suc- 
cess; but few other authors have felt 
tempted to follow in her footsteps. They 
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acknowledge that Charlotte Bronté could 
create a Jane Eyre, but they feel them- 
selves incapable of it. Hence the number 
of perfectly beautiful creatures in fiction 
would be overwhelming in figures, and 
it is highly probable that the realists 
would rebel at having everybody attract- 
ive: villains, heroes, heroines and fools, 
all alike fascinating. 

But just here comes in the interesting 
point in our study: how has the aver- 
age heroine been made to impress us as 
beautiful ? The naughty and the fool- 
ish have made us feel their beauty by 
constant description of it, by incessant 
repetition from the author of all their 
charms. From George Eliot to Zola we 
are made to feel any sensuous beauty of 
man or woman by the persistent dwell- 
ing upon it; the ever recurring allu- 
sions to sinuous grace, to the kitten-like 
prettiness, to the dangerous fascination 
of finely-moulded hand or arm, to the 
absolute perfection of form and move- 
ment and presence, whether in high- 
bred Gwendolen or low-bred Nana. But 
with the heroines it has been different. 
Almost invariably the author is uncon- 
sciously willing to trust the impression 
to the effect of the girl herself, abso- 
lutely without description. Run over 
mentally and carelessly those whom you 
would instinctively mention as the most 
beautiful heroines of fiction ; who are 
they ? After Homer’s Helen of Troy 
and Virgil’s Venus, you will inevitably 
recall all of Shakespeare’s heroines: 
Cordelia, Portia, Imogen, Juliet, Bea- 
trice, Desdemona. Ouida’s Wanda will 
be conspicuous in your memory, and 
you will think soon of Romola, not 
of Dorothea, for poor Dorothea’s utter 
lack of humor gives her just that little 
flavor of ridiculousness which prevents 
us from thinking of her with perfect sat- 
isfaction. Romola, too, was destitute of 
the sense of humor, but then there was 
nothing humorous in her situation ; 
while in that of the nineteenth century 
Dorothea there were untold humorous 
conditions of which her inappreciative- 
ness made her seem absurd. Other 
lovely heroines will come to mind, ac- 
cording to your range of reading, but I 
will wager that you never could describe 
their beauty. What do you know about 
Virgil's Venus? Only that she walked 


like a goddess. What do you know of 
Homer’s Helen? Only that old men 
rose in reverence as she passed. What 
do you know of Cordelia’s personal ap- 
pearance, or Imogen’s, or Portia’s, or 
Juliet’s, or Beatrice’s ? Here the test is 
infallible, because the text is dramatic. 
and in the drama the author is abso- 
lutely cut off from any kind of descrip- 
tion. Such descriptions of the lady’s 
loveliness as may be put into the mouth 
of a Bassanio or a Romeo are felt to be 
the ravings of a lover, with which the 
spectator may or may not fall into sym- 
pathy. The inference is obvious ; those 
authors have most successfully impressed 
us with the fine appearance of their 
heroines, who have not entered into the 
details. One would almost venture to 
claim that every stroke of the pen which 
tells you that Araminta had beautiful 
hair, or magnificent eyes, or glorious 
arms, or splendid presence, actually 
weakens the effect. And here we get at 
the supreme art of dwelling so much on 
the personal beauty of the naughty, or 
silly ones; by constant allusion you are 
made to feel that this ‘‘more obvious 
beauty,” as George Eliot said so well, 
becomes ‘‘tiresome by iteration,” and 
that per contra the ‘“‘triumph of mani- 
fold sympathy over a monotonous at- 
traction,” or, in other words, the supe- 
riority of an interesting being whose 
eyes you don’t know the color of, over 
one whose interestingness lies wholly in 
the color of her eyes, is made most im- 
pressively conspicuous. 

All this we have been led to argue out 
for ourselves, from a certain curiosity as 
to the kind of impression made recently 
by a writer who has cared to rely for 
the interest of her readers on absolutely 
nothing but her heroine’s physical beau- 
ty. For Barbara Pomfret’s mental ago- 
nies certainly do not rise to the dignity of 
a genuine psychological study. Weare 
given a perfectly beautiful heroine, 7. e., 
a heroine perfectly beautiful physically 
in the opinion of herself and the author. 
We are told that she is perfectly beauti- 
ful, and how she is perfectly beautiful, 
with every detail of eye# and hair and 
complexion, till no other impression of 
her is intended to be left on our mental 
retina but that of a young woman 
supremely lovely. But is she lovely 
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to the reader? Does such an effort to 
trick us into admiring a heroine ever 
sueceed ? We venture to say never. 
Barbara Pomfret is made simply ridicu- 
lous by her own and the author's ecsta- 
sies over her. You don't feel her beauty 
in the least ; you can only laugh. You 
cannot conceive why Jock should have 
cared a straw for her; and while, in the 
face of all the author's adjectives, you 
would not dare to deny Barbara’s phys- 
ical prettiness, you have a satiated sense 
of desiring with it some ‘‘ less monoto- 
nous attraction.” 

The moral of all this is not that we 
should have any less beauty in fiction, 


but that authors should study their 
methods for producing the effect of 
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On the mountains of the prairie, 
On the great red pipestone quarry. 





ID it ever occur to the 
reader of ‘' Hiawa- 
tha” what could have 
been Longfellow’s 
meaning by this ap- 
parent contradiction ? 
Tt came to us, a party 
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of ten, on horseback, 
in its full significance, one perfect June 
day, as we cantered over the terraces 
and imperceptible swells of the Coteau 
des Prairies. When we dismounted and 
climbed what Catlin calls ‘‘the noblest 
mound of its kind in the world,” two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
we found it difficult to realize the great 
elevation, because so gradual. Yet in the 
limpid atmosphere, Lake Benton, fifteen 
Vou. VII.—46 
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beauty. The strictest realist will insist 
upon plenty of beauty for the silly, the 
naughty and the heroic ones alike ; but 
he refuses to take the beauty on trust— 
the author's word is not enough for him. 
Julian Hawthorne has said most sug- 
gestively that we never become as c¢al- 
lous to beauty as we do to pain; every 
new revelation of it is a new and im- 
pressive delight to which we never fail 
to respond. But you must let us dis- 
cover the beauty for ourselves ; all your 
assurances that it is there, and your 
description of it, fall to ineffectual ashes 
in the mere presence of a Cordelia, or 
an Imogen, about whom the author tells 
us absolutely nothing. 
Alice Wellington Rollins, 


RS 


COUNTRY. 
THOMPSON. 


miles away, was clearly visible, and the 
course of the Big Sioux, twenty miles 
west, could be traced by the timber on its 
banks, while away to the north-east lay 
the broken hills where the Des Moines and 
Redwood rivers take their rise. The im- 
mediate outlook was not broken by tree or 
shrub; there was nothing to intercept the 
boundless ocean of prairie, vanishing into 
blue and white-capped mountains of sky. 


Little has been known of this grand 
Coteau des Prairies, except from a few 


explorers of 1832 and 1836. This upland 
prairie—rising four hundred and fifty feet 
above the surrounding land, for adistance 
of one hundred and thirty miles—is de- 
scribed by these explorers as ‘*‘ most beau- 
tiful.” It was a mysterious land, the 
Mecca of sacred import to the red man. 
Here, in ages past, terrible battles have 
been fought by savage tribes, some of the 
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rude earthworks and fortifications yet 
remaining. Here, 

Gitche Manitou, the Mighty, 

Called the tribes of men together, 
and taught them the arts of peace. Here, 
is the famous quarry where the blood-red 
stone for the peace-pipe—the calumet of 
history—is found, and many are the 
thrilling and poetic legends connected 
therewith. 

This blood-red stone has a peculiar 
significance, and is an object of venera- 
tion to the Indian. Since taught by 
**Manitou” (the Great Spirit) warlike 
tribes have gathered here in peace, to 
worship, dig the stone and smoke the 
calumet. Relics of camps may be traced 
in great numbers, by the stones placed in 
circles, now nearly buried from sight, ex- 
cept when prairie fires sweep over them. 
Legend says that a remnant of red men 
were driven from a deluge to the top 
of this rocky crest, where an eagle had 
built her nest, and that the rising waters 
swallowed all but one maiden, who clung 
to the eagle for safety. When the waters 
receded, the Great Spirit found a cliff 
of rocky warriors turned into shining 
jasper! In solemn wrath he vowed that 
henceforth the tribes should meet here 
only in peace, that no war-whoop should 
be heard, no bow and arrow or tomahawk 
should be seen at this rendezvous, but 
hereafter the tribes should assemble here 
each year to wash off their war-paint in 
the lake, bury the hatchet and smoke the 
peace-pipe, in token of which, the maid- 
en and war-eagle should sacrifice a milk- 
white bison—a rare and sacred beast, and 
an object of ceremonious and mysterious 
sacrifice. It was laid on the altar of 
jasper, when lo! the flames of heaven 
descended, as lightning, connecting the 
stem of Manitou’s pipe with the altar, 
from whence rose sweet incense, the 
blood of the sacrifice staining the crag 
a crimson stain. The eagle also joined 
in the compact by leaving five eggs, 
which turned into huge boulders of stone, 
watched over by two female genii, who 
remained in the grottoes between those 
eggs, and alternately sleep and watch 
the sacred quarry. Then Manitou broke 
open the quarry for his children, and 
taught them how to carve the calumet 
and smoke it as apledge; after which he 
left his own impress on a commanding 





pinnacle of rock, in the form of a human 
face, and then vanished from their sight. 

Since that time, oblations have as- 
cended from tens of thousands of savages, 
who have left their hieroglyphics on the 
stones, and unmistakable proofs of their 
industry in the vast piles of upturned 
earth. It is said, that long before Mani- 
tou had broken open this quarry, when 
wars and bloodshed had decreased the 
tribes, three maidens—the last of their 
sex—fled to these rocks, and the Great 
Spirit, pitying their woes, turned them 
into stone, where they stand the object 
of wonder to-day. 

Now in memory of the conflict, 

And the part the boulders bore, 
They are named in weird tradition 

* The Three Maidens ** evermore. * 

This almost unknown bit of historic 
ground is situated near the southern end 
of the Coteau des Prairies, on the divide 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
two hundred and eighty miles from St. 
Paul, in the land of the Da-ko-tas, seven 
miles from the eastern border of that 
territory, in Minnesota. From the sum- 
mit of the pipestone quarry, divide the 
long parallel swells, like the waves of a 
sea, until the green of earth and the blue 
of heaven mingle in one horizon. Cat- 
lin, the famed explorer of Indian coun- 
try, was the first white man who vent- 
ured upon this spot. He undertook this 
journey in 1832, attracted by the fame 
of this peculiar ledge and the surround- 
ing country, represented by Indian le- 
gends and tales. At that period, a 
journey which consumed eight months 
over two thousand four hundred miles, 
was made at great expense of money and 
physical strength. For companions, he 
had his trusty Indian guide anda young 
English gentleman. His description of 
the coteau, the pipestone ridge and 
quarry is as exact in most particulars as 
if given to-day, and for this reason has 
an added charm: 

‘* For many miles in the distance we 
had the coteauw in view, which looked 
liked a blue cloud settling down in the 
horizon, and when we arrived at its 
base, we were scarcely sensible of the 
fact, from the graceful and almost im- 
perceptible swells with which it com- 
mences its elevation above the country 


* Adelaide George Bennett 
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about it. Over these swells and terraces 
gently rising one another, we 
traveled for a distance of forty or fifty 
miles, when we at length reached the 
summit of the pipestone quarry, and the 
object of our campaign. From the base 
of this majestic mound to its top, there 
was not a tree or bush to be seen in any 
direction, and we were assured by our 
Indian guide that it descended to the 
Missouri with a similar inclination for 
an equal distance, divested of everything 
that grows, save the grass and animals 
that walk upon it. On the very top of 
this mound-ridge, we found the far- 
famed quarry, or fountain of the red- 
pipe. The principal and most striking 
feature of this place is a perpendicular 
wall of close-grained, compact quartz, of 
twenty-five or thirty feet in elevation, 
running nearly north and south, with 
its face to the west, exhibiting a front of 
nearly two miles in length, when it dis- 
appears at both ends by running under 
the prairie, which is there a little more 
elevated, and probably covers it for 
many miles to the north and south. The 
depression of the brow of the ridge at 
this place has been caused by the wash 
of the little stream produced by several 
springs at the top of tthe ridge, a little 
back from the wall, which has gradually 
carried away the superincumbent earth, 
and having bared the wall fora distance 
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of two miles, is now left to glide for 
some distance over a perfectly level sur- 
face of quartz rock, anl then leap from 
the top of the wall_into a deep basin be- 
low, from thence seeking its course to 
the Missouri, forming the extreme source 
of a noted and powerful tributary, called 
the Big Sioux. This beautiful wall is 
perfectly stratified in several distinct 
horizontal layers of light gray and rose 
or flesh-colored quartz, and through the 
greater part of the way both on the front 
of the wall and over acres of its hori- 
zontal surface, it is highly polished or 
glazed, as if by ignition. 

‘*At the base of this wall, and running 
parallel to it, there is a level prairie of 
half a mile in width, in any and all parts 
of which the Indians procure the red- 


, stone for their pipes by digging through 


the soil and several slaty layers of the 
stone, to the depth of four or five feet. 
From the very numerous marks of an- 
cient and modern excavations, it would 
appear that the place had been resorted 
to, for many centuries, to secure the red- 
stone; and from the number of graves 
and remains of ancient fortifications in 
the vicinity, as well as from their actual 
traditions, it appears that the Indian 
tribes have long held this place in super- 
stitious estimation, and also, that it has 
been the resort of different tribes who 
have made their regular pilgrimage here 
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SPECIMEN BRAVES. 


to renew their pipes. It is evident also, 
that these people set an extraordinary 
value on the red-stone, independent of 
the fact that it is more easily carved and 
makes better pipes than any other stone. 
Whenever an Indian presents a pipe of 
it, he gives it as something from the 
Great Spirit, and some of the tribes have 
a tradition that the red men were all 
created from the red-stone, and that it 
thereby ‘is a part of their flesh"! Such 
was the superstition of the Sioux on this 





subject, that we had 
great difficulty in ap- 
proaching it, being 
stopped by — several 
hundred of them, who 
ordered us back, and 
threatened us very 
hard, saying that no 
white man had ever 
seen it, and that none 
should. 

‘At the base of this 
wall, and within a few 
rods of it, on the very 
ground where the In- 
dians dig for the stone, 
rests a group of stu- 
pendous boulders of 
gneiss, leaning against 
each other, weighing 
unquestionably — sev- 
eral hundred _ tons. 
These blocks are com- 
posed chiefly of feld 
spar and mica, of 
an exceedingly coarse 
grain, the feldspar 
often occurring in 
crystals an inch in 
diameter. The sur- 
face of these boulders 
is in every part coy- 
ered with gray moss, 
which gives them an 
exceedingly ancient 
and venerable appear- 
ance, while their sides 
and angles are round- 
ed by attrition to the 
shape and character 
of other erratic stones 
found throughout the 
country. 

‘That these five im- 
mense blocks of pre- 
cisely the same character, and differing 
materially from all other specimens of 
boulders which I have seen in the great 
valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
should have been hurled some hundreds 
of miles from their native beds and 
be lodged in so singular a group on this 
elevated ridge, is truly a matter of sur- 
prise for the scientific world as well as 
for the poor Indian, whose superstitious 
veneration for them is such that not a 
spear of grass is broken or bent by his 
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feet within three or four rods of the 
group, Where he stops and in humble 
supplication solicits their permission to 
dig and carry away the red-stone for his 
pipes.” 

Mr. Charles H. Bennett, Secretary of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, has 
rescued from the brink of oblivion a 
historical gem. On the face of a large 
rock in this famous quarry, he found 
inscribed the initials of a party of white 
men who traversed this region four years 
after Catlin. The inscription is as fol- 


low 
J. M. NICOLLET, 
Cc. FF. .. & 
CAG 3 
4, = & 
a: m, H. ys. 
J. R. — 5 


When Nicollet explored the Upper 
Mississippi region, from "34 to °88, Gen- 
eral John C. Fremont, then lieutenant 
of the United States Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, accompanied him 
as principal aid. Mr. Bennett believed 
that Fremont’s initials were among 
those traced on the’ escarpment, al- 
though not clearly indicated; therefore, 
to settle the question, he wrote to the 
General a letter of inquiry, and received 
a reply, of which the following is a 
part :* 

**We made a camp at the red pipe- 
stone quarry, and met there a band of 
Sioux. The initials to which you par- 
ticularly refer: C. F., are for Charles 
Fremont, as I then commonly wrote my 


name. The names Lake, Jessie and 
Benton are for my wife and Senator 
Benton. I wonder if the chimney 


which stood in front of the escarpment 
is still standing? It required a sure foot 
to jump from the main rock to the top 
of it. I would like to revisit the places 
your letter recalls. Perhaps I shall be 
less pressed with work when June comes 
round, and if so, will avail myself of 
your kind invitation to be present at the 
reunion of the Grand Army to gather on 
this historic spot hitherto sacred to the 
Indian.” 

The ‘‘ chimney” alluded to in General 
Fremont’s letter, has reference to ‘* Man- 
itou Face,” or, ‘‘ Leaping Rock ”—the 
former name given because of its strik- 


* Used by permission. 


ing resemblance upon three sides to a 
human face, said to be the Great Spirit 
in stone. This rock has been chosen as 
a goal for the most intrepid youths 
among Indian braves, for leaping across 
a perilous chasm thirty feet deep. Those 
who accomplished this feat might right- 
fully boast thereof. A tale is told of a 
young Sioux chieftain, proudly wearing 
the war-eagle’s plumes, who led hither 
his band of braves to show them his 
valor and skill, desiring to write his 
name in glory in his tribe’s traditions, 
but made a fatal leap and found a grave 
among the stones. 

The belief is prevalent among the 
Indians that, in their yearly pilgrimage 
to the quarry, they are saluted by the 
Great Spirit with thunder and lightning. 
Nicollet cites as his experience during 
the exploring tour made with Fremont, 
that half a mile from the quarry they 
were met by a severe thunder-storm, 
during which the wind blew with such 
force threaten their overthrow. 
“Tf this mode of reception was at first 
intended as an indication of anger on 
the part of the Great Spirit, we may add 
that he was soon reconciled to our pre- 
sence, for the sun soon made his appear- 
ance, drying both the valley and our 


baggage. 


as to 


The rest of the day was spent 
in pitching our tents on the supposed 
consecrated ground, and in admiring the 
beautiful effects of lights and shadows 
produced by the western sun as it illu- 
mined the several parts of the bluff, 


composed of red rock of different 
shades, extending a league in length, 


and presenting the appearance of the 
ruins of some ancient city built of mar- 
ble and porphyry. : 

‘*The valley of the red pipestone ex- 
tends from N. N. W. to S. 8. E. in the 
form of an ellipsis, three miles in length, 
with a breadth at its smaller axis of half 
amile. Itis cradle shaped, and its slope 
to the east is a smooth sward. Its slope 
to the west is rugged, presenting a sur- 
face of rocks throughout its entire length, 
that forms a very picturesque appearance. 

The principal rock that strikes the at- 
tention of the observer in this remarkable 
inland bluff is an indurated, metamorphic 
sand-rock or quartzite, the red color of 
which diminishes in intensity from base 
to summit. It is distinetly stratified, the 
upper beds being very much weather- 
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worn and disintegrated into large cubic 
fragments. The whole thickness of this 
quartzite, which immediately overlies the 
bed of the red pipestone, is twenty-six and 
a half feet. Its strata appear to have a 
small dip to the N. E. The floor of the 
valley, which is higher than the red pipe- 
stone, is formed by the inferior strata of 
the quartzite, and in the spring of the 
year is generally under water, the action 
of which upon the rock is apparent in 
the great quantity 
of fragments strewn 
over the valley, so 
as to render it un- 
comfortable to walk 
overthem. The creek 
by which the valley 
is drained feeds in its 
course three distinct 
small basins at dif- 
ferent elevations that 
penetrate down as 
far as the red pipe- 
This stone, 
not more interesting 
to the Indian than 
it is to the man of 
science by its unique = 


stone. 


character, deserves a 
particular — descrip- 
tion. In the quarry 
which I had opened 
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the thickness of the bed is one foot anda 
half, the upper portions of which separate 
in thin slabs, while the lower ones are 
more compact. As amineralogical species 
it may be described as follows: compact: 
structure slaty; receiving a dull polish; 
having a red streak ; color blood-red, with 
dots of a fainter shade of the same color; 
fracture rough; sectile; feel somewhat 
greasy ; hardness not yielding to the nail; 
not scratched by selenite, but easily by 
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calcareous spar; specific grav- 
ity 2.90. The acids have no 
action upon it; before the blow- 
pipe it is infusible per se, but 
with borax gives a green glass. 
‘ Another feature of the 
red pipestone valley is the oc- 
currence of granite boulders of 
larger size than any I had ever 





met. One of these measured 
sixty feet in circumference and 
was from ten to twelve feet 


thick. 
the valley, in which it is re- 
markable that there are no 


These are strewed over 


pebbles.” 
This scientific report of Nic- 


ollet’s is of great value, com- 
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pelling the red pipestone to 
take its place among inter- 
esting minerals. The Co- 
éeau des Prairies must be- 
come an important theme 
for geologists, not merely 
from the fact that it is the 
only known locality of that 
mineral, but from other phe- 
nomena relating toit. The 
single fact of such a table 
of quartz resting in perfectly 
horizontal strata on this ele- 
vated plateau is of itself a 
very remarkable and curi- 
ous subject of investigation. 
That Catlin maintained this 
view is evident from the 
following: 

‘The glazed or polished 
surface of these rocks at the 
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pipestone quarry I consider a very inter- 
esting subject, and one which will here- 
after produce a variety of theories as to 
the manner in which it has been formed 
and the eauses which led to such singu 
lar results. The quartz is of a close grain 
and exceedingly hard, eliciting the most 
brilliant sparks from steel;-and in most 
cases Where it is exposed to sun and air, 
its surface has a high polish, entirely 
beyond any result which could have 
been obtained by diluvial action, being 
perfectly glazed as if by ignition. 

The polish does not extend over the 
entire wall, but is distributed over it in 
sections, often disappearing suddenly and 
re-appearing again, even when the char 
acter and exposure of the rocks are the 
same. Generally the parts most exposed 
bear the highest polish, which woula 
naturally be the case, whether it was 
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produced by ignition or by 
the action of the air and 
sun.” * 

The red pipestone quarry 
has been the theme of some of the most 
interesting legends and myths of the 
North American Indians, especially per- 
taining to the cause of the blood-red stain 
of the stone. 

Many legends and traditions 

Cluster round this sacred spot, 
Many histories and records 

Deep. with hidden meaning fraught. 


One simple tale of folk-lore says that 
in the ages preceding the Great Spirit's 
decree, a chiefs daughter was captured 
in war. Refusing to be the wife of her 
captor, she was therefore sacrificed. In 
dying she predicted that the Great Spirit 
would throw her blood upon the sun’s 
disk to her people far away, and that 
the quarry beneath her feet would be 

*Some authorities think this due to the polishing 


effects of sand and dust, driven by the high winds of 
this region, 
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perpetually tinted with 
her blood, and _ hence- 
forth sacred to all In- 
dian tribes. Another 
legend tells that the 
stain is made by sacri- 
fice of the white bison, 
when the compact was 
sealed between the Great 
Spirit and the warring 
tribes; but the most fas- 
cinating of all is told by 
‘* Strike - the - Ree,” the 
head-chief of the Sioux 
tribes, now over ninety 
years of age, and resid- 
ing at the Yankton 
agency. He was mar- 
ried at this quarry, at 
an encampment of six 
thousand Indians, and 
secured the pipestone 


SIOUX INDIAN WOMAN. 


reservation for his people. He is known 
by his Indian name as Pa-din-a-pa-pa. 
The charm of listening to this remarkable 
legend from his lips, sitting among the 
rocks or at the foot of the lake, can be 
better imagined than described: 

In far-off ages, a million, million moons 
ago, the Great Spirit formed the first Indi- 
an mortal from a star—the first Da-ko-ta. 

*** Great Spirit in the night 
While lightnings split the heavens thro’ and thro ° 


* J. Ivan Downs. 
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Plucked down that star so bright, 

And in his wondrous might 
Did mould and make the bravest Sioux! 

And, as he were a ball, 

He tossed and watched him fall 
Down through the dark, till he alighted there, 

Near by yon lake so fair 
(T'was larger then, a river coursing through), 
Upon soft ground. He was not hurt at all!” 
The Great Spirit then made a bow 
from the rainbow, and arrows from 
the lightning, and threw them down 
to this new man, bidding him to be 
brave and slay the game about him. 
This first Sioux was mighty and val- 
orous, slaying the deer and bear, the 
wolf and elk, for many years. ‘‘It 
would take more than twelve moons 
to tell his deeds,” but at last he grew 
very lonely in the vast solitude, and 
pined for he knew not what—at least 
for something new. Often did he dream 
of another face, and start when he saw 
his own upon the water. So he prayed 
for some one like himself, yet not like, 
but fairer, a voice of music, and a form 
more pliar'. Would she hold him in her 
arms when he wearied of the chase? 

So this first Sioux, Wa-kin-yan, grew 
sad and thin, and more and more dis- 
contented; kept close to his teppee, and 
left the game unmolested, while he 
prayed and prayed for another human 
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form to be sent him. Meantime a huge 
leviathan (?) named Wi-toon-ti, who 
lived in the slimy ooze on every creat- 
ure’s blood, afraid of Wa-kin-yan’s bow, 
grew bolder now and peered inside his 
lodge, with a devilish leer, taunting him 
to come forth to shoot the buffalo as of 
old, or even try his arrows on him; 

And then he ‘d limp and sprawl, 

And on his belly crawl, 

And lash the trees to trembling with his tail, 

And rear insultingly each slimy scale! 
But still Wa-kin-yan prayed from morn 
till night that heaven would grant his 
great desire, till the Great Spirit, pity- 
ing him, broke a beam from off the sun, 
and moulded and fashioned the longed- 
for one—the first of all her sex ; then 
ealling an eagle from a thunder-cloud, 
he placed her on his back, bidding him 
carry her swiftly, gently down, and 
drop her in the sleeping lake by the side 
of the lonely Sioux. Forever after, those 
who bathed in that same lake secured 
immortal youth. But Wi-toon-ti and 
his monster turtle wife vowed vengeance 
on the innocent maiden, and determined 
to suck her blood in Wa-kin-yan's ab- 
sence. (‘‘ From these sprang those dog's 
of Omahas, you know—ugh!”") So they 
lay and sulked and glowered in the slimy 
ooze. By day they feared Wa-kin-yan’s 
bow, and by night the Great Spirit 
guarded the way, so that the monster 
was forced to change his form to the 
shape of an elk, thus luring the hunter 
far to the north, then leaving him in a 
blizzard storm, sailed back as a swan 
into Win-ne-wis-sa’s snowy foam, hiding 
‘neath the rocks till the maiden came 
for her bath, when he sucked her life- 
blood from under her chin. (‘‘Do you 
see the blood splashes in yonder stone?”) 

Ever since that day, in spite of wind 

and storm, the rocks washed by the 
white cascade or bleached in summer's 
drought have carried the unfading stain. 
But the monsters were slain by the blaz- 
ing tail-star, and groans, like thunder, 
rent the rocks in pieces, while blood in 
torrents filled the rifts, and both were 
hardened into pipe-stone before another 
day. The red stone came from Wi-toon- 
ti’s heart, but the mottled rainbow tints 
from the speckled turtle’s blood. Thus 
came to pass the enmity between Omahas 
and Sioux, perpetuated to this day. 


No less a character than Pe-din-a-pa- 
pa, and but a step below in authority, is 
Mana-ce-pa (Fat Mandan), prime minis- 
ter to Strike-the-Ree and head soldier of 
the nation, now seventy-four years old. 
He was at Washington two years since, 
and has two sons and a daughter at 
Hampton in whom he feels great pride. 
It is understood that he will succeed his 
chief, and is a man of much originality, 
force and excellence. 

It is evident that the cairn mode of 
burial has been practised at this quarry, 
though very unusual among the Indians 
of the great plains. Few of these, else- 
where, are buried in earth or cairns, but 
encased with their weapons and imple- 
ments in blankets or buffalo-hide, and 
placed on inaccessible ledges of rocks, or 
in trees, or when too far from these, upon 
seatfolds, or in gorgeous teppee for the 
chieftain. But the belief in the sacred- 
ness and antiquity of the quarry has in- 
clined the red man to endure great. pri- 
vations in pilgrimage from far-off climes, 
to secure a burial place in the fragments 
of the stone. ‘‘ The countless numbers 
of these cairns in the valley, upon the 
cliff, and for miles upon the surround- 
ing coteau, literally form a sacred ceme- 
tery, and as these purple or flesh-colored 
rocks are seemingly glazed too hard for 
carving with any tool known to the In- 
dian, many of them and portions of the 
cliff are nearly covered with the fading 
painted totems of the pilgrims who 
have mouldered to dust beneath them. * 
Many, also, of the flat stones are covered 
with hieroglyphies carved by pilgrims, 
who have sacrificed to the genii ever 
watching the ‘ Three Maidens.’ ” 

There is much to indicate that the In- 
dians for many generations have highly 
prized the pipestone for the manufacture 
of their pipes, and that it has been ex- 
tensively used by the red man for pipe 
sculpture throughout North America. 
Chips of the stone, beads, arrow-points, 
hatchets and pipes of this material have 
been taken from graves, mounds, and 
wells, even ploughed up from fields, in 
the various States, from Massachusetts 
to Georgia. The Dakota Indians employ 
seventy-five different patterns in as 
many materials, but the calumet is the 
one venerated. Mr. Edwin A. Barber 

*P. W. Norris. 
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says, ‘‘ The fact that this stone has been 
taken from Indian graves in the State of 
New York, and that others were found 
on an ancient site of a village in Georgia, 
at opposite points, twelve hundred miles 
from the pipestone quarry in Minne- 
sota, reveals the great extent of inter- 
communication which formerly existed 
among this North American people. 
There is certainly strong presumptive 
evidence that the stone of the Coteau des 
Prairies has been used for centuries, and 
perhaps a much longer time.” 

The Jesuit missionary, Marquette, 
smoked the pipe of peace with Indians 
in 1673, and described the pipe as ‘* made 
of a polished red stone like marble, so 
pierced that one end serves to hold the 
tobacco, while the other is fastened on 
the stem, which is a stick two feet long, 
as thick as a common cane, and pierced 
in the middle; it is ornamented with the 
head and neck of different birds of beau- 
tiful plumage. They also add large 
feathers of red, green and other colors, 
with which it is all covered.” 

In 1779, Carver says: ‘‘ The calumet is 
four feet long, the bowl made of red 
marble, and the stem a light wood 
painted with hieroglyphics in various 
colors, and adorned with feathers of 
most beautiful birds.” 

Another authority quaintly says: 
“The calumet is the most mysterious 
thing in the world among the savages 
of North America, for it is used among 
all their important transactions. The 
head is finely polished, and the quill is 
made of strong reed or cane, adorned 
with bright feathers and interlaced with 
locks of human hair. They tie it to two 
wings of the most curious birds they 
find, which makes the calumet not much 
unlike Mercury's wand, or that staff em- 
bassadors did formerly carry when they 
went to treat of peace. They sheathe 
that reed into the neck of birds they 
eall huars, which are as big as our 
geese, and spotted with black and white; 
or else of a sort of duck, who make 
their nests upon trees, though water be 
their ordinary element, and whose feath- 
ers are of many different colors. How- 
ever, every nation adorns the calumet 
according to their own genius and the 
birds they have in their country.” 

During the blissful June days of our 


encampment at the foot of the quarry, 
not the least important feature was the 
camp of‘Indians which came upon the 
scene; its varied phases affording a most 
novel enjoyment. Small bands of red 
men still make their annual pilgrimage 
to this goal of their fathers, bringing 
families, household goods, stock and fire- 
wood. For several weeks they are dili- 
gently engaged in digging the stone, 
which, with their rude implements of 
crowbar, axe and sledge-hammer, neces- 
sarily consumes much time. At this 
felicitous time, Manacepa was here, with 
a band of stalwart diggers, squaws to 
cook the food, care for the animals and 
peddle their wares, and old women to 
tend the babies. One of the latter, 
Judith Cloud, was indeed an ‘‘ ancient 
of years,” almost fearful to look upon, 
because of her great age and wasted 
features. Another squaw, we named 
‘*Old Hunkety,” because of her persist- 
ence in begging for food. and her ridicu- 
lous manner of doing it. She would 
come to our tent, peer inside, drop on 
the ground and scream with peculiar in- 
sistence, ‘‘Me! Me! Eat! Eat! Hun- 
kety! Hunkety!” keeping up this cry 
incessantly till fed. Many of the men 
had strong, good faces, but the women 
were invariably ugly. A few visited 
us to beg, and more to barter, but by no 
device could they be induced to trade on 
Sunday, this band having been taught 
by the Episcopal mission in the Christian 
faith. 

Nothing could be more picturesque 
than the sunset scene at such an en- 
sampment. From a seat above Manitou 
Rock we watch the smoke ascend from 
the teppees while the evening meal is 
prepared; women leading horses and 
cattle to water; men still at work with 
crowbar and axe among the rocks, sur- 
rounded by a relay smoking their pipes; 
children scampering over the plain till 
warned to return by the shrill note of 
some old woman, as she sits by an out- 
side fire, watching the boiling pot and 
crooning to the babies in her arms. 

Here is the incongruous dress of a 
cosmopolitan town, the younger portion 
of the camp clothed in white men’s dress 
—some with cutaway coats, vests, white 
shirts and white felt hats; others in 
blouse or frock, with slouched black 
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hats, interspersed with blankets, feath- 
ers, beads and bare heads. 

Some of the better dressed are coming 
in a zig-zag line from the town below, 
bringing market supplies and greedy ap- 
petites. We gaze till we dream of the 
war-eagle and maidens, the slaughtered 
bison, the lonely Sioux, Wit-oon-ti, and 
streams of blood pouring over the rocks 
and waters with unearthly shrieks in our 
ears, Which proves but the locomotive’s 
friendly call, as it emerges from Dakota's 
plains into the town, a mile away, bear- 
ing the name of these rocks, and _ practi- 
cally dispelling illusions, dreams, legends 
and Indian superstitions. 

Some of our party, with less wisdom 
than frolic, visited a teppee on Sunday 
morning to buy a few of the specimens 
of carved pipestone. They found the 
family at breakfast, and were treated 
with grave, cold politeness, until their 
errand was made known, after which 
the family refused to hold any conversa- 
tion with them whatever. 

A similar result was shown on another 
occasion when a party from the town 
visited the Flandreau Indians, who have 
a church fourteen miles from the quarry, 
wishing to engage them for a war-dance 
at the coming Fourth of July celebration. 
These white Christians undertook the 
matter on a Sunday morning and found 
the Indians all at church an hour before 
service, where they introduced the subject 
at once. To their astonishment and an- 
noyance they could elicit no response— 
nothing but blank silence. Thus discom- 
fited, they withdrew till after service, and 
then made further effort. Still the In- 
dians stared in stolid silence upon the 
ground, and finally turned their backs 
upon their intruders in disdain, who then 
withdrew, too much chagrined to com- 
municate the affair to their townsmen. 
A few days later, the Indians came in a 
body to negotiate for their services, thus 
proving their respect for the white man’s 
religion, though contempt for its viola- 
tors; yet the very fine rebuke was quite 
likely unheeded. 

One day the Indian medicine man 
came to the doctor of our party, and, 
touching him upon the shoulder, said: 
‘“You big medicine man?” Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he quickly 
touched his own breast, saying: ‘‘ Me too! 


Following 
teppee on 


Papoose sick. Come to him.” 
the Indian, he entered the 
hands and knees, to find a boy of fourteen 
stretched upon the ground very sick with 
inflammation of the lungs, and tortured 
for breath in the smoke which filled the 
tent. ‘‘ Me wash him in water from the 
fall. Me pound pipestone fine and give 
powder. No good. Metake him to Mani- 
tou rock. The Great Spirit he see. No 
help! You big medicine man help!” said 
the troubled father. 

The doctor ordered the fire put out, and 
after giving appropriate medicines, ex- 
perienced the pleasure, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, of seeing the boy recover. A 
peace-pipe was given in return, which 
doubtless to the Indian seemed sufficient 
compensation. 

The miracle of the year had reached 
its height, the days speeding on into July, 
while we studied the wonders of this 
legendary spot. Our table was decked 
not only with game, but wild roses with 
the dew on; with prairie clover and blaz- 
ing star, fringed orchis and harebell, 
while wonderful lilies flamed for miles 
about us, but we sighed for the asters 
and golden rod not yet in bloom. We 
plucked the star-grass, the wild flax, 
the nodding wild rose and panic-grass, 
weaving them into groups for painting 
or pressing, and wondered of the secrets 
buried in the soil beneath their roots. 

Ere the days began to cloy, we were 
told that an encampment of The Grand 
Army would soon gather on this Reser- 

ration, and we determined to remain to 
view the city of tents spread below the 
sacred quarry. When thestormy arches 
consecrated to the genii of the grotto rang 
with drum and fife and battle-cry, as 
veterans of the war marched over hun- 
dreds of Indian graves in the presence of 
thousands of spectators, on grand dress- 
parade; or the cavalry skirmished on the 
plain beyond, our sensations were at white 


heat. Here three races were brought 
together. Around the huge camp-fire 


at night floated jest, campaign song and 
story. Here sang a band of sweet-voiced 
negroes, alternately carrying the crowd 
by storm with their weird and pathetic 
airs, or convulsing with comic melody 
and gesture,contrasting strangely enough 
with the cold, proud, silent, even stolid 
demeanor of the red man, standing aloof 
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in disapproval, and viewing from afar 
these signs of conquest and all the para- 
phernalia of civilization. The fact that the 
Indian in his native state is not known to 
make sweet music is a curious comment 
on the race. For the negro, the white 
man had purchased freedom with his 
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blood; and these unite in a common im- 
pulse of enthusiasm over ‘‘ Father Abra- 
ham.” But the red man he had swept 
from sea to sea. On the morrow they 
had folded their tents and passed silently 
away, leaving ‘‘the blood-red mystic 
stone” to ‘‘the white usurper.” 
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the Eastern part of 
our United States, 
who has experienced 
none of the hard- 
ships of frontier life, 
the district school- 
house of the West 
presents a dungeon-like appearance. The 
thick walls of sod, covered by a sloping 
roof of shingles, also made from sod; the 
small apertures for the half-windows and 
the low door, give no suggestion of school 
or study. 

Fresh from a land of well-organized 
districts, and communities of farmers 
who are paying liberal school-taxes, 
supporting thereby the best common- 
school system of the world, one forgets 
that the East itself was once pioneer, 
and not essentially different from the 
frontier of the West. The early schools 
of the Eastern States were as crude in 
the beginning as those of the Western 
frontier were later. In the days of the 
now almost forgotten past there were 
the log school-houses, the cracks filled 
with plaster or clay, the wooden shutters 
which kept out every ray of light when 
closed, or when open exposed teacher 
and pupils to many a chilly breeze. 
Rough-hewn seats, high and hard, on 
which the A-B-C boy restlessly sat, with 
his feet swinging in a vain endeavor to 
touch his toes to the floor. Not always 





aimlessly, as the scholar in front of him 
might testify. 

In those rude houses usually presided 
as teacher of the young hopefuls the 
smart son of some neighboring farmer, 
who had been * off to school” (which 
meant a term or more at Yale, Harvard, 
or Bowdoin), but who, for lack of the 
ever-needful cash, taught in vacations, 
and so worked his way through college. 
Sometimes the gray-haired master of the 
village wielded the rod with a dignity 
unapproachable, and, in proportion, was 
feared by the mischievous urchins who 
sat on the front bench, or was guardedly 
winked at by the indomitable Jack Sly in 
the back row. But all this is now simply 
a tale to be told to the present generation 
that is attending school in the self-same 
districts. The school-house is a neat, 
frame building, comfortably seated, well 
ventilated, bright with light from sunny 
windows, carefully shaded. There are 
globes and maps for geography and 
physiology—in fact, all the necessaries 
to make ‘teaching easy and learning 
interesting. 

It was with the remembrance of just 
such schools over which I had presided 
a few short months before, that I betook 
myself to the frontier, and ‘‘ tried ” the 
West in more ways than as teacher. 

I had ridden many hundred miles 
through fields, past large cities and 
smal! villages, until finally coming to 
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vast prairies, with here and there a low 
sod home, a straw shed, with sometimes 
a haystack, all in close proximity to 
ach other, I was fully convinced that 
I was nearing the end of my journey. 
After reaching the last rail- 

road station on my route, 

I crossed in an open stage 

seventy-five miles of drear 

prairie land. Sometimes 

it presented miles of un- 

broken surface, then sud- 

denly I would find myself 

on the bank of a deep gorge 

or canon. I crossed sand- 

hills and valleys of sand 

too, till at last I came to 

the home of my old friend 

and neighbor of the East, 

who had promised me 

health and a school as an 

inducement for my coming 

West. 

So, after a week's rest I 
began my experience as a, 
trainer of West- 
ern olive-branches, 
There were no chil- 
dren to show me 
the way to the 
school-house in my 
friend’s family, but 
I was assured of —__/ 
company on. the 
way, and was 
laughingly told I 
might be able to 
learn how to teach 
“skule” if I list- 
ened to the remarks of my juvenile 
escort. 

‘* Yes, here comes Tommy,” she said, 
‘‘and good luck to you.” Tommy was 
a ten-year-old boy, who had been to 
‘‘skule” in Kansas ‘‘afore he kum West,” 
he told me. ‘‘Guess yer don’t know 
whar the ’eademy is, do yer ?” 

‘“The academy ?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, my! ain’t yer goin’ to bite? 
Skule-house, o’ course.” 

‘“No. I expect you will show me the 
way.” 

‘Guess yell know when ye git thar. 
Yon comes Sairah Smithers. Said she’d 
kum the first day, an’ see how yer run it.” 

‘Run! Why, my boy, 1 am not a 
foot-racer.” 


‘*Oh, sho’ now ; I mean teached it. 
Yer see, she wuz our teacher last year, 
an’ she felt mighty big over it. Put on 


a dress with a trail onter the e-end of it, 
an’ slung on style fit ter kill; but’t warn’t 
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no go—we all know'd her. But she ‘ll be 
too big to larn of yer. Thar! now, do 
yer see that? That’s hit.” And looking 
where he pointed I saw a sod school- 
house for the first time. Crossing a nar- 
row cafion which Tommy called Dry 
Creek, I entered the low door and took 
a survey of the place. 

Two half-windows opposite each other 
gave a little light to a room of perhaps 
twenty feet square. There was no floor- 
ing to cover the ground, which was worn 
into wave-like ridges between the desks. 
The desks were of unplaned pine, angu- 
lar and high, and the books were piled on 
the top of each desk, as there were no 
shelves underneath. The teacher was 
honored with a pine box, which had been 
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GOING TO THE TABERNACLE, 


constructed by nailing together two soap 
boxes, thus forming a shelf inside. The 
chair resembled an overgrown milking- 
A strip of tarred paper on the 
clay wall made an apology for a black- 
board, and a huge cow-bell completed 
the list of school requisites. 

But the amount of loose dirt or dust 


stool. 


brought dismay to my hitherto un- 
daunted heart. 
‘“How am I ever to get this dust 


out ?” I exclaimed. 

**Oh, jist throw on half a dozen pails 
o° water ter-night, an’ that'll lay ther 
dust an’ stick ther fleas,” said my ready 
adviser, 

And so it did. I rang my bell almost 
with a desire to them 
for all. The urchins filed in bashfully, 
seated themselves to their own satisfac- 
tion, while I silently took in the situa- 
tion. 

After the usual opening exercises, 
which were evidently a new feature to 
Sarah Smithers, I proceeded to register 
their names. The former teacher had 


dismiss once 


seemingly decided to attend, and gave 
in her name with the prefix Miss very 
emphatic, while the youngest boy in 
the school announced himself as ‘‘ James 
William Jones, Esquire.” The remain- 
der of the day passed with no unusual 
feature to mark the behavior of the pu- 
pils, though they were all true children 
of the prairie. 

One thing I was determined on: that, 
in lieu of a good black-board, more than 
one strip of tarred paper should be fur- 
nished. So I covered all four walls, as 
high as one could reach conveniently, 
with this material. Then I taught orally, 
large and small, old and young. It is 
needless to say that with such effort my 
school became to me the most interest- 
ing one I ever taught. One thing in 
this frontier life was better than in that 
of the pioneer system of the East, viz.: 
the teacher did not board round. So 
every night found me wending my way 
down the steep side of the cafion, up the 
opposite bank, along its windings to my 
friend's house. 
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As my first Sabbath in the West was 
a fair specimen of many others, I can do 
no better than give a description of that 
day. It was a bright sunshiny morning, 
the birds were singing loudly in the tops 
of the trees which lined the caiion, 
when I woke to wonder what I could 
do that long long day. But the odor of 
coffee and of ham and eggs roused me 
to action. After a hasty toilet, I joined 
the family at breakfast. 

‘* Well, I suppose you would like to 
attend church at the Tabernacle,” said 
mine host. 

‘* And listen to the priest of ceremo- 
nies,” added his wife. : 

‘* Certainly, if you promise anything 
so entertaining,” I said. ‘*‘ But where?” 

‘‘ Never mind, but wait and see,” was 
the reply. 

So, curbing my desire to ask questions, 
we were soon driving over a rolling 
prairie at a merry speed. 

‘Seems to me we are going in a cir- 
cle,” T at last remarked. ‘‘ And we are; 
there ’s my school-house now.” 

** Or the Tabernacle on Sundays,” said 
mine host. There were a number of 
lumber-wagons standing near. Horses 
tied to the wheels were quietly eating 
the hay in the boxes, but not a wagon 
contained a seat. Entering the house, 
this was explained. For the floor was 
covered with spring-seats from the wa- 
gons, thus accomodating quite a large 
audience. We were just in time to hear 
the preacher say: ‘‘ All rise and sing.” 

Can you imagine congregational sing- 
ing, which consists of voices high and 
low, fast and slow, with infinite variety 


of slurs and holds, each being sung ac- 
cording to the singer's individual idea of 
time and tune. If so, you have a faint 
conception of that part of the day’s wor- 
ship. Evidently, the preacher trusted 
to some particular endowment of the 
spirit, rather than any educational ad- 
vantages. And though he introduced 
Zacheus to his hearers as he ‘‘ klumb a 
tree” and left him ‘‘thar a settin’,” while 
he ‘‘drug” their attention to other scenes; 
still the majority of his audience seemed 
to be highly edified. The sermon ended, 
the men walked out to their horses, and 
horse trading was the next theme of 
interest to them, while the women gos- 
sipped of home affairs, and cast furtive 
glances at the teacher. 

But at last the day’s worship and visit 
were ended. The western sun bathed 
the green prairies in gorgeous splendor, 
as it sank out of sight, leaving us in 
silent, shadowy twilight. 

One thing always noticeable in the 
West, is the short twilights. The great 
ball of fire drops below the horizon, and 
in a few moments the last ray of light 
is gone. Bright starlight, or soft moon- 
light reminds one of Italian skies. 

All too quickly I entered for the last 
time the rude school-house, at the end 
of a four-months’ term, and with mutu- 
al regrets teacher and pupils said good- 
bye. That district now boasts of a fine 
frame building, with many a conveni- 
ence which I had needed so badly. 

But the ever restless pioneer still 
pushes on, just out of reach of good 
schools, and still you can find the sod- 
house and its accompanying associations. 


Florence A. Davidson. 























FAITH. 


SAT and mused ; 
I felt so weary with the strife, 
I asked myself the question, ‘‘Is the prize 
I strive so hard to win, 
Worth all the toil, rebuff, and pain, 
The jostle and the din?” 
I listened ; ” 
And a voice, from where I knew not, came 
And to my heart it whispered, 
‘*The prize heed not; that aim would selfish be 
Work thou with all thy might and mind, 
And leave the rest to me.” 


‘*But who art thou?” I asked. 
‘IT thought the prize to be the stimulant to urge me on ; 
To elbow through the crowd; to lead; 
To trample under foot all that oppressed; 
And thus make greater speed.” 
The voice replied: 
‘If thou wouldst learn my name, heed my behest 
Whate'er thou findst to do, do that, thy best; 
Think naught of self, nor what will be thy gain; 
Relinquish not one whit of toil, whatever be the pain.” 


Musing, my eyelids drooped: 
I slept, and dreamed 
[ saw a spheric form, with prismy hues, 
Float in the azure blue; 
A castle was within, painted with sun-tint rays 
It seemed so real I thought my dream were true. 
Spurred by ambition’s lusts, ; 
So eager to possess, I forged my way 
Through swamp, up craggy height, o'er desert sands: 
It seemed within my grasp; I reached; 
And lo! I woke with empty clenchéd hands. 


Waking, I looked me round: demolished was the castle 
That was builded in my dream: I only saw 
Instead of it, the wraith. 
I had naught left me but to learn the name 
Of him who spake: I followed as he bade me, 
And I found his name was Faith. 


Geo. F. Sargent. 
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A SOUTHERNER’S NATIONAL VIEW OF PROTECTION. 


BY ENOCH ENSLEY, OF TENNESSEE, 


EGARDING ‘‘the tar- 
iff * as very important 
for the weal or woe of 
the sixty millions of 
human beings in the 
United States, I desire 
to submit some re- 
marks, which are in- 

tended to deal with the economic bear- 

ings of the question, irrespective of party. 

To my mind, the platform of neither 
of the great parties offers an entirely 
correct solution of the matter; yet one 
is within bounds where it can consist- 
ently adopt the correct solution, while 
the position of the other is in out- 
and-out hostility to any possible correct 
economie view. Hence, while I inay 
desire to be non-partisan, it will become 
necessary, in order to have any effect 
on the public mind, to review the posi- 
tion of the erring side in contrast with 
what I consider the correct view; and 
to that extent I may appear partisan. 

Mr. Hancock said the tariff was a 
local question, meaning thereby that it 
was a question to be looked at from a 
sectional, State or Congressional district 
standpoint. Now, while that has been 
the view and practice of many public 
men in dealing with the question, yet 
enlightened statesmanship must pro- 
nounce it a fallacy. 

Nationally speaking, it is and should 
be a local question, for there is no prin- 
ciple of universal application controlling 
or governing it. Just what position the 
various nations of the globe should take 
with reference to the ‘‘ tariff” depends 
ou their surroundings, advantages and 
possessions; but, instead of using the 
word ‘tariff,’ I will rather say what 
rules or laws they should adopt with 
reference to their dealings, commercially 
and otherwise, with other nations. What 
would be good for one would not be 
good for another, and what would be 
correct statesmanship in one case would 
be quite the reverse in another. Hence, 
there is no universal rule or principle 
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governing the matter. Every govern- 
ment must adopt a policy to be shaped 
by and in accord with its own respective 
advantages. 

No writer or teacher of political econ- 
omy can ever lay down or determine 
a policy for all nations, or perhaps for 
the government of more than any one 
nation, at the same time; but the states- 
man of each nation having his mind 
turned towards the welfare of his coun- 
try and the people therein, must look to 
his nation’s surroundings and_possibili- 
ties, and decide upon a policy accord- 
ingly. It is a question of nation dealing 
with nation, or, rather, a question of 
national governments adopting national 
laws with reference to their traffic or 
intercourse with other nations. Hence, 
the subject should always be taken in a 
national way and not with an eye to 
subdivisions or localities of the nation; 
and it seems to me that the man or 
statesman who cannot enlarge himself 
sufficiently So take such a view has no 
fitness for a position in the councils of a 
nation. 

Further, nothing practical nor settled 
‘an ever result from any but a national 
view of the question. Practical and 
sensible legislation requires that, as an 
alderman of a city you should not try 
to get all the favors for your particular 
ward; for there are many other alder- 
men there to see that you do not get 
them; but after working for matters 
which are purely local, then your duty 
should be to cast your thoughts on your 
city as a whole, against all other cities. 
As a member of a county court, it is 
idle to suppose that you can get all 
the fine bridges and good roads in 
your district; for there are many other 
members there to see that you do not. 
As a member of the State Legislature, or 
as Governor of the State, go for your 
State, as a whole, against all other States. 
Asa member of Congress, either as Sena- 
tor or Representative, do not suppose that 
you can have your particular State or 
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Congressional district placed away up 
on a pinnacle of favors above all others; 
for there are several hundred Congress- 
men and scores of Senators there to see 
that it is not done, and it is utterly 
useless to attempt it; but after attend- 
ing to your purely local matters, which 
other Congressmen have no direct inter- 
est in whatever, give your attention to 
the United States of America as a whole 
against all other nations. This is the 
only way to legislate practically, and 
the only way to accomplish anything 
permanent and of value. 

Before entering on the argument I 
propose to make on the subject of the 
tariff as applicable to the United States 
of America, I will set out the peculiar 
surroundings of this nation as compared 
with other nations, and set up certain 
truths or principles on which I propose 
to build my argument, or rather which 
I propose to set up as guides in accord- 
ance with which I must steer, but not 
against, across or into; and, furthermore, 
I propose to correct some erroneous views 
in regard to things which the people 
now sleep on as true. 

It is generally considered that the 
tariff is a very complicated subject, very 
difficult to understand and adjust. This 
is correct if we look at it and attempt to 
understand and adjust it in the way 
many of our American statesmen do. 
For instance, it is impossible to run 
through the many thousand articles 
which the people use, consume and 
import; put this on the free list, on 
that impose a certain per cent. duty 
or tariff, on another a higher rate, and 
on still another a specific or an ad 
valorem duty; and, at the same time, 
to adjust the rate of duty to such a 
point that it will on the one hand equal- 
ize the price of labor in America and all 
other countries; and, on the other hand, 
collect just somuch revenueand no more, 
avoiding a deficit, and by no means al- 
lowing an accumulation in the treasury ; 
meanwhile imposing the ‘‘ least amount 
of taxation,” as they term it, ‘‘on the 
oppressed people;” and finally making 
everybody happy and pleased with the 
result of the adjustment. 

No man ever lived, or ever will live, 
who could and will understand the sub- 
ject sufficiently to view and handle it 
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in this way. It would be about as easy 
for a fashionably dressed party of ladies 
and gentlemen to gracefully dance a 
quadrille on a floating raft of miscel- 
laneous sized logs, tied together with 
strings. If we were all Solomons, still 
no permanent, practical or beneficial ad- 
justment or understanding can be had 
in this way. 

To my mind, the tariff 
only way in which any 
‘an and will come to the American peo- 
ple is simple and susceptible of being 
understood by any common-sensed man, 
educated or uneducated, 

I will now set up my guides as refer- 
red to above: There are, first, the sur- 
roundings, possessions and advantages 
of the United States of America. Terri- 
torially it extends from Canada and the 
Lakes north to the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Pacific; suffice it to say that it 
embraces all the climates and all the 
soils necessary to produce, with few ex- 
ceptions, everything agricultural with as 
great perfection and as little labor as 
xan be produced in any other part of the 
civilized globe, and that it has sufficient 
space to produce many times ‘more than 
our present population could possibly 
ecysume. n short, from an agricult- 
ural standpoint, the people have the 
natural means, with very few exceptions, 
to live up to the highest possible civili- 
zation which has ever been attained, or 
is likely to be attained for centuries to 
come. There are many millions of 
acres of land which are not likely to be 
-alled into requisition for the support of 
the present population and their off- 
spring for centuries. 

In the fabricating or manufacturing 
line the resources are equal to, or even 


the 
practical] good 


viewed in 


greater, than in the agricultural. To 
enumerate some of the items that enter 


largely into manufacturing generally: 
We have coal in nearly every State in 
the Union. On the eastern shore of the 
United States it runs from northern 
Pennsylvania to middle or southern 
Alabama, passing through the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West and 
Old Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. There are many 
seams of it, enough to supply the civil- 
ized world for generations. Then, in 
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addition, Western Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Texas 
and the Indian Nation, all have mill- 
ions of acres of fine practical work- 
ing seams of coal. Then as you pass 
beyond the vast agricultural and graz- 
ing plains in the West and come to the 
Rocky Mountains, vast amounts of coal 
have been discovered and are being de- 
veloped there. So it can be seen, coal 
is in great abundance and broad-spread 
all over the United States—about as 
much so as agricultural land. 

Next, we will takeiron ore: There are 
great and practically inexhaustible strata 
and deposits of iron ore running from 
Lake Champlain to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
passing through the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West and Old 
Virginia, North Carolina, Keutucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. Then 
iron ore abounds in Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Missouri, middle Tennessee, 
west Kentucky, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Colorado, and in the Rocky 
Mountains, from Canada to Mexico. Thus 
it will be seen that iron ore is also about 
as extensive and broad-spread over the 
United States as agricultural lands. Of 
course all lands are more or less agricul- 
tural, but what I mean is the desirable 
fertile land. 

Then next we have zinc, copper, gold, 
silver, lead, other minerals, and all the 
varieties of clay and stone, equal to or 
in excess of any other nation. 

Next we have wood or lumber, spread 
all over the United States, equal to any 
country. Cotton we can produce equal 
to any probable demand. Wool we can 
produce on our farms and plains, in time, 
sufficient to supply the civilized world. 

Without reciting further, I will say 
that all these things which I have enumer- 
ated, and many which I have not thought 
of and mentioned, can be had ready for 
manufacturing purposes with as little la- 
bor as they can be obtained on any part of 
the globe, and some with much less labor. 
Hence I say we are nationally as well or 
better provided naturally for fabricating 
or manufacturing than we are for agri- 
culture. Yet while this is so, we are 
not in a manufacturing way superior in 
natural resources, in many branches, to 
other nations as we are in agricultural 
resources ; not that our natural manufact- 


uring resources are in any respect scant: 
On the contrary, they are enormous, but 
the natural manufacturing resources of 
other nations in many lines are also 
enormous, whilst their agricultural re- 
sources, for their population, are scant 
and insufficient. In both, the United 
States is blest with a superabundance for 
ages to come. 

Thus it will be seen, if what I have 
here stated is even approximately true 
(and I think nearly every one who knows 
enough of our country knows it is true), 
our country is quite as well equipped 
naturally for manufacturing as it is for 
agriculture. Furthermore, the resources 
of each are about equally widespread, and 
consequently each is as difficult to monop- 
olize; for there are millions of acres of 
coal, iron, zinc, copper, and other mineral 
land already discovered which can be 
purchased at very low prices, and many 
millions of acres now belonging to the 
government, while there are doubtless 
many millions of acres yet to be discov- 
ered, and in wood or lumber lands there 
are many millions of acres to be had for 
a merely nominal price. 

So much for the United States in the 
agricultural and manufacturing lines. 

Now for internal and sea-coast, com- 
mercial, natural and artificial advantages. 
In navigable waters, coursing in various 
directions through the United States, we 
are equal, if not superior, to any other 
country. In canals, raiJroads, and sea 
coast we are certainly equal. 

Finally, we are naturally as smart and 
vigorous a race of people as any other 
country, of between fifty and sixty mill- 
ions in number, capable of doing and 
learning to do, any and all things that 
any other people can do; a people, the 
great bulk of whom have been reared as 
freemen, as sovereigns instead of as sub- 
jects, not accustomed to bow to any fixed 
and permanent superiors, and accustomed 
to a mode of living far above pauperism. 

This is a fine make-up, and everybody 
who may read this will know that it is 
substantially correct. There is no coun- 
try with such advantages on the globe. 
‘Really it is about the only country sus- 
ceptible of correct statesmanship; that is, 
where correct economic laws can be put 
in practical operation and allow the high- 
est degree of prosperity and civilization 
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to inure to the people which has ever 
been reached. Everything is opportune 
for such condition of things except a 
statesmanship—an American statesman- 
ship that looks to America and American 
conditions alone, and thinks out and 
solves the problem for the good of the 
American people alone, and lets Eng- 
lish, German, French, Italian and other 
statesmen and political economists work 
theirs. Our statesmanship is not to be 
solved by lessons learned from those 
who are forced by their surroundings to 
keep hundreds of thousands and millions 
of men under arms all the while, to per- 
petuate, perhaps, a dynasty, and at the 
same time to keep down anarchy and 
rioting ‘‘ on their little spots of earth,” as 
it were, by their overcrowded, oppressed 
and down-trodden people. 

From this showing, if time for develop- 
ment were given in many lines of manu- 
facture, and some in agriculture, it looks 
as though the people of the United States 
would be in no very bad fix if the balance 
of the world were to sink into the sea, 
for we have the cream of a continent to 
supply our every want and need, even 
up to luxurious living. 

Now this great country belongs to the 
sixty millions of people who inhabit it, 
and they have the right and the might 
to do with it as they please. 

Let us view it accordingly, and try 
and do the best for our people, and in 
doing this we should first reeognize that 
the mountains and valleys are fixed, the 
rivers, lakes and sea-coasts are fixed, the 
soils and climates are fixed; and no legis- 
lation, state or national, can unfix or 
change them in the least; but the people 
are not fixed; they are movable, and are 
constantly moving. There are no laws 
compelling them to live in any locality 
or forbidding them to live in any local- 
ity; no laws confining them to any par- 
ticular vocation; they can roam, look, 
examine, experiment, or change, just as 
they please. Thecountry iscomparatively 
‘brand new.” Thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of openings exist, to go into 
agriculture, manufacture or commerce. 
The great country is hardly scratched ; 
searcely any holes dug in it; the re- 
sources have hardly been called upon. 
Enough for the present on the advantages 
of the United States. 
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I now desire to discuss an economic 
question, to wit: Is it necessary or for the 
good of a people who live in and own 
such a country as I have described, for 
the United States, to trade with 
countries extensively or at all. 

Will they labor less and reap more of 
the comforts of life by trading with other 
nations? 

A universal principle which controls 
mankind the world over, is the desire to 
get the most comforts of life with the 
least amount of labor or trouble; hence 
a policy of government or statesmanship 
is correct, or sound, as it tends or points 
in this direction. 

If you have the means of living 
in your own land, will a statesmanship 
which diverts and forces your living in 
part from or out of foreign lands tend to 
this end or not? 

Let us look into this: 

First, I will assert that all that man 
in any way needs for his sustenance and 
comfort, and everything conceivable be- 
yond what nature affords for his com- 
fort, is to be derived from agriculture 
and manufacture. Political economists 
have divided up the human industries 
into three great heads,—agriculture, 
manufacture and commerce. The two 
first within themselves, or, per se, are 
necessities and blessings. The third is 
in itself, and, per se, a burden or tax 
upon the other two. The nearer the 
human family can come to living out 
of the first two, disconnected with the 
other, the more comforts of life can they 
reap with the least labor. To illustrate: 
Tom (if I may be excused for using the 
semi-slang names of Tom, Dick and 
Harry) is a little world or nation of 
people living in one locality and en- 
gaged in agriculture, producing all con- 
ceivable kinds of agricultural products. 
Dick is another little world or nation 
of people engaged in manufacturing and 
producing all conceivable kinds of manu- 
factured articles which our people use, 
even up to the present high civilization; 
and he is located, say, fifty miles from 
Tom. They are both kept busy, with no 
time to pass or visit with each other; 
Tom is kept busy all the while exclus- 
ively in agriculture, and Dick kept busy 
all the while exclusively in manufactur- 
ing. Of course, it is evident that in 
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order for Dick to live he has to get 
something from Tom to eat or otherwise 
he will starve; and Tom, in turn, must 
get something from Dick to wear, shel- 
ter under, ride in, ete., or he cannot live. 
It then becomes necessary, situated as 
they are, fifty miles apart, to call into 
service another little nation of people, 
whom we will call Harry, for the pur- 
pose of passing between them carrying 
agricultural articles from Tom to Dick 
and in turn carrying back manufactured, 
articles from Dick to Tom. We will 
suppose, then, that Harry is kept busy 
all the while in this commercial traffic 
going and coming to and from Tom and 
Dick. Of course, then, Tom will have 
to labor to support or feed Harry, and 
Dick will have to labor to clothe and shel- 
ter him, or furnish him with all manner 
of manufactured articles. Now, suppose 
instead of being fifty miles apart we can 
in some way annihilate the space and 
bring them up together where Tom can 
hand over to Dick, and, in turn, Dick can 
hand over to Tom? Under this condi- 
tion of things, does not the necessity for 
Harry cease; and, that being the case, 
can't Tom and Dick labor just two-thirds 
as hard and have the same comforts of 
life ? for they then only work for two, 
when before they had to work for the 
support of three. 

Further, suppose we again instance, 
and say, that instead of fifty miles, they 
are located one hundred miles apart 
engaged as before described. Then, of 
course, if Harry was kept busy in the 
first. instance, two Harrys would - be 
necessary in the second instance. Then, 
of course, Tom would have to cultivate 
the corn, wheat, cabbage, beef, potatoes, 
etc., for four people, and- Dick manu- 
facture for four. Let us now annihilate 
this space of one hundred miles and 
bring them up together so that each can 
hand over the products to the other. 
Then, as a matter of course, they could 
do away with the two Harrys. Then, 
this being done, they could labor just 
half as hard as before and have the 
same comforts of life, for the reason 
that they would work only for two in- 
stead of forfour. Then, as the ordinary 
mind would inquire, what are you go- 
ingto do with the Harrys? I would 
respond, put one of them with Tom in 


agriculture and the other with Dick in 
manufacture. 

Just so we could go on instancing one 
hundred and fifty, two hundred, or any 
number of miles, calling in the Harrys 
necessary, as Tom and Dick are further 
removed from each other, until Tom and 
Dick could exhaust their energies and 
strength in working, and reap for them- 
selves but little of the comforts of life, 
or fruits of their labor. Just so peoples 
or nations trading extensively with each 
other, and living at great distances are, 
and will necessarily be, in a great degree 
devoured or exhausted by the Harrys, or 
commercial men, who necessarily have 
to be called in to do the carrying. 

It is a misfortune to have to trade with 
other nations, for the people grow poor 
by so doing, rather than rich. It is true 
that all nations have to do it more or 
Even the United States has to, 
and will necessarily have to, do it more 
or less. The nation, however, whose 
necessities call upon it to do the least of 
it is the most fortunate. Many nations, 
or their people, could not exist as they 
are with their present population with- 
out trading or exchanging their products 
in great dezree. The general idea, how- 
ever, has been, no matter what the 
natural surroundings and resources are, 
that the way to get rich is by ploughing 
the seas and sending your products all 
over the world and exchanging for the 
products of other lands. This is a fal- 
lacy. This is the way, perhaps, to build 
up great sea-coast cities and great mer- 
chants, but great cities and great mer- 
chants are sores upon the body politic, 
and are to be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. The more they exist, the poorer 
the people are generally, because they 
are ‘‘ Harrys.” Of course, all nations 
or peoples have to support some Harrys, 
but the fewer possible the better for 
them; for, then, those producing can 
with the least labor reap the most com- 
forts of life, or, with full labor, can 
accumulate the most comforts of life; 
hence, something to provide against a 
rainy day, misfortune, or old age; some- 
thing to give leisure or time for cultiva- 
tion and refinement, and good citizen- 
ship. 

The United States of America have 
the surroundings and resources within 


less. 
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themselves to dispense with the Harrys 
to a degree beyond any nation; simply 
for the reason, as before stated, they have 
the natural resources to produce within 
their territorial limits all manner of 
things to supply the wants of their peo- 
ple up to the highest civilization, and 
they don’t necessarily require the hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions of Har- 
rys, and hundreds and thousands of ex- 
pensive ships, to take their products all 
over the world, and bring back to them 
other products in exchange, to enable 
them to live. Most other nations is 
compelled to do it; the United States 
are not compelled to do it, hence the 
United States is more fortunate than 
other nations, and all we need is a 
statesmanship to wheel her out of the 
old line which has been taught by 
political economists of other nations, 
and turn her on to an American or 
United States system adapted to her re- 
sources. 

Now to the consideration of another 
economic question: 

All life is a combat or struggle. If a 
man goes out to purchase a horse, he 
strives to purchase the best horse with 
the least amount of money; and vice 
versa the man who has the horses tries 
to get the greatest amount of money he 
can for the poorest horse. A man seek- 
ing to purchase clothing, or provisions, 
or anything else, tries to get the most of 
these things for the least amount of 
money; and, in turn, the man who is 
selling these things tries to get the most 


money for the least amount of these 
things. 
Just so, labor seeking employment 


tries to get the most capital for the least 
amount of labor, and capital seeking 
labor tries to get the most labor for the 
least amount of capital. This is the 
sase the world over, and is as it should 
be, for it constitutes the mainspring of 
all human action. In thiekly populated 
countries, like England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and other old countries, 
where all the roads, bridges and houses 
are built and every acre of ground is 
owned and held at a high price, where 
every mine is perhaps developed, and all 
the avenues and outlets closed up, capi- 
tal can and will get labor down to a low 
compensation; when in a new country, 
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where houses, bridges and roads are to 
be built, and but few people to build 
them, comparatively, and where there 
are thousands of outlets and millions of 
acres of cheap or unoccupied lands, it 
cannot be done. 

No statistics are needed to prove that 
labor is much cheaper or lower in price 
in England, France, Italy and other old 
countries than in the United States, and 
will for many centuries remain so. So 
the result of direct and unrestricted com- 
petition between labor in the United 
States and labor in the old countries in 
pursuits where the laborers of the old 
countries have anything like equal facili- 
ties will necessarily be that the labor of 
the old countries will win. In manufact- 
ures, for example, in old countries, in 
many lines the resources or facilities are 
equal or superior to what they are in 
America. In agriculture their facilities 
are not to be compared. Hence with un- 
interrupted or unimpeded competition, in 
most lines the manufacturing would be 
done by the old countries, whilst our 
people in great part would become agri- 
culturists and cease to manufacture. 
With what is called free trade, or approx 
imation to free trade, this is bound to be 
the result; for the laborers of the old 
countries are compelled to labor at manu- 
facturing, no matter how low the price 
may go, for they have nothing else to do, 
whilst in the United States when the price 
gets so low that there is but little more 
than a bare living in it, as is the case in 
the old countries, labor would go on some 
of the millions of acres of unoccupied 
lands and raise their own potatoes and 
some to spare. 

Great populations on little territorial 
limits can only exist by manufacturing. 

If the great State of Texas, with mill- 
ions of acres of unoccupied land, were 
floated and lodged alongside of England, 
where the people could have easy access 
to it, almost instantaneously the price of 
labor would advance all over England 
because of the rush which would take 
place in consequence of the outlets which 
would be presented. Under such cireum- 
stances the policy of the English states- 
men would immediately begin to change. 
They would not continue to strive, as 
heretofore, to be the great commercial 
and shipping nation of the world, but 
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would begin to think more favorably of 
‘*Chinese walls.” 

Now, to the economic bearing of an- 
other question. 

It does not matter what prices are in 
any country if one thing is relatively as 
high as another, except that prices gen- 
erally should never be reduced. A gradual 
enhancement in prices is the road to gen- 
eral prosperity; a gradual reduction, or 
a great sudden reduction, is the road to 
‘*hard times” and industrial ruin; for the 
reason that the former works to the good 
of the industrial and laboring classes, 
while the latter works to the good of the 
moneyed or creditor class. 

For example: A man has all his 
accumulation invested in government or 
other bonds, bank stock, or securities of 
any description; bacon hams are worth, 
say, ten cents per pound and all other 
things relatively high, and you bring 
about a process or policy of government 
by which you reduce the price of bacon 
hams to five cents a pound and all other 
thingsrelatively, immediately you double 
his fortune, for money is a thing of value 
only with reference to how much of all 
things it will purchase. A reduction 
in the price of labor means a reduction 
in the price of all kinds of products, for 
all products are the result near and direct 
of labor. A reduction in the price of bacon 
hams and other things to half price means 
twice as many of all things and twice as 
many days’ labor to pay all city, county, 
State and United States debts, and all rail- 
road and other mortgages, and all other 
kinds of indebtedness; for it is with labor 
and the products of labor, which mean 
bacon hams and all other things agricul- 
tural and manufactured, that all debts 
are paid, z 

Some years ago it was said that Mr. Van- 
derbilt owned $40,000,000 of government 
bonds. If so, with labor at $1 per day, the 
government owed him forty million days 
labor, and any policy of government 
which would reduce the price of labor to 
fifty cents per day would cause the goy- 
ernment to owe him eighty million days 
of labor. The moneyed or creditor class 
of the people of the United States are not 
more than one or five per cent. of the 
laboring and industrial classes, and hence 
a reduction in the price of things is to 
the advantage of one or five per cent. of 
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the population, and against ninety-nine 
or ninety-five per cent. of the population. 
Hence a reduction in prices of the things 
generally should never be brought about 
if possible to avoid it. 

The great misfortune, however, in the 
United States has been, and is, that 
prices of things generally have not been 
relative. Agricultural products have 
been relatively lower than manufactured 
products, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, agricultural labor has been made 
relatively lower than manufactural la- 
bor;. for, argue what you please to the 
contrary, as certain as the apple falls to 
the ground instead of to the sky when it 
leaves the tree, labor, taken year in and 
year out, through periods of prosperity 
and adversity, always partakes relatively 
of the price of the products it produces. 

As a rule, farmers or agriculturists 
have accumulated very little, while man- 
ufacturers have accumulated largely; 
in fact, in many instances manufact- 
urers have accumulated enormous for- 
tunes, while it is rare to find an agri- 
culturist who has accumulated even 
a moderate fortune. The laborer em- 
ployed in manufacture, direct and indi- 
rect, often receives for his wages in a 
few days or a week as much as the 
agricultural laborer receives in a month. 
Agricultural pursuits being simple, more 
pleasant and safer, as a rule; and manu- 
facturing pursuits being more compli- 
sated, unpleasant and hazardous, both 
to the employer and employé, the profits 
arising from, and the wages paid to the 
former, should always be considerably 
less than to the latter, but the great dif- 
ference which has existed is wrong and 
should be remedied. 

Now for theremedy. The cause must 
first be discovered. It is evident: the 
same cause which makes one class of 
things cheaper than another: class all 
over the world in all times; that is, too 
many people engaged in agriculture as 
compared with the number engaged in 
manufacture. The next question then 
is, why is that so? 

One reason is that all agricultural 
pursuits, with few exceptions, are pro- 
tected from competition with the cheap 
labor of the old world and are not in 
danger of being wiped out entirely by a 
change which might occur in the policy 
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of the government. They are absolutely 
and without doubt protected; protected 
by space and by the people of the old 
world, who are near to us, not having 
the agricultural land on which to grow 
products sufficient for their own suste- 
nance, much less to supply other coun- 
tries. Hence it is absolute, permanent 
and settled protection. Now, whenever 
a time arises that our manufacturing 
industries can have settled, absolute and 
permanent protection against the cheap 
labor of the old world, and time there- 
after is given to develop, we will then 
have, and continue to have manufact- 
ured products about as-cheap as agri- 
cultural, and not before. 

Another great reason for the differ- 
ence is the great amount of capital neces- 
sary in the one line, as compared to the 
other. For instance, to make a yard of 
cotton or woolen goods, on an econom- 
ical scale, requires an investment of 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 
To make a ton of steel rails, on an eco- 
nomical scale, will require an_ invest- 
ment of between half a million and a 
million dollars. Just so to a great ex- 
tent with nearly all kinds of manu- 
facturing, it requires large amounts of 
capital to go into them on a competitive 
and economical scale. In agriculture it 
is not so. With an investment of a few 
hundred dollars, rent of land being 
cheap, as good a bushel of wheat, corn, 
potatoes, as good a bale of cotton, wool 
or flax or nearly any other kind of agri- 
cultural product can be produced ready 
for market as has ever been exhibited in 
any produce exchange, or as could be 
produced with an investment of millions 
of dollars. Hence, with uncertainty in 
the venture, or doubt in the minds of 
owners of large capital, as to the stability 
and safety of the venture, inspired by 
fear of being brought into competition 
with the cheap labor in the old world, 
they refuse to go into manufacturing; 
and the labor they would thus employ 
into agriculture, and instead of 
being consumers of agricultural prod- 
uct become producers and competitors. 
Hence it is that agricultural product and 
labor is relatively cheaper than manu- 
factured product. 

As long as the question is unsettled, 
capital will not engage in manufactur- 
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ing as freely as it does in agriculture. 
As long as the American people continue 
to be taught directly and indirectly by 
political economists and statesmen in the 
old world, and are made to believe that 
protection to American industries is an 
evil instead of a blessing; that it is a 
tax and burden on the people, and is 
only to be submitted to at all for the 
purpose of raising revenue, and but for 
the necessity of raising revenue would 
favor throwing open our ports and allow 
the products of the old world brought 
into America and sold free of charge, 
and thereby paralyze and utterly destroy 
the great bulk of existing manufactories 
and reduce the whole country mainly to 
agriculture; as long as the bulk of a 
great party, including thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of the most in- 
telligent and distinguished men of the 
United States, including even the Chief 
Executive, really believe in the correct- 
ness of the economic view that the pro- 
tection now given American manufact- 
uring industries, is a tax or burden upon 
all other people for the benefit of the 
few manufacturers to the extent of the 
protection so given on all protected im- 
ported articles, as well as on all such 
articles produced at home (which, if 
true, would be most unjust and out- 
rageous, and should not be tolerated); 
so long as this great party believes, as 
they say, that the system is ‘‘ robbery ” 
of one class or portion of the people for 
the benefit of another, notwithstanding 
we have no classes, and all the people 
are free to join the or 
‘*robbed,” as they please, at any time; 
so long as each American Congressman 
conceives it to be great statesmanship to 
work to have his particular district or 
locality plaeed away up on a pinnacle 
of favor, and the whole United States 
squared around to fit it, and favors pro- 
tection for some little or big something 
that his constituents produce or raise, 
and free trade for everything else, for- 
getting that there are hundreds of other 
Congressmen there to see that he can- 
not get it; so long as Congressmen and 
Senators, and even the President of the 
United States, are unable to raise them- 
selves up and go for their country as a 
whole against the balance of the world, 
and say to the American people, ‘‘ We 
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have naturally a great Garden of Eden 
here; let’s develop and live out of it;” 
just so long will capital refuse to go 
into manufacturing freely, but go into 
agriculture, and cause, and continue to 
cause, agricultural products and labor to 
be relatively much lower than manu- 
factured products and labor; and just so 
long the comparatively few who do 
venture and go into manufacturing will 
reap relatively large profits. 

Settle the question, and assure United 
States industry men that they will not 
be brought in competition with the cheap 
labor of the old world, and there is no 
danger of the destruction of their in- 
vestment in that way; and instantane- 
ously, capital by the millions and hun- 
dreds of millions will begin to flow into 
manufacturing, and it will not be long 
till manufactured products will be rela- 
tively as low in price as agricultural, 
or agricultural products will rise rela- 
tively about as high as manufactured 
products. 

I will now lay down a rule which will 
embrace the true and correct principles 
which should govern all nations with 
reference to their traffic with each other, 
and especially for the United States of 
America. I think other governments 
have generally adopted it in practice. 

It is this, to wit: 

On all things which you have the nat- 
ural resources to produce equal to the 
wants of your people, with approximately 
as little labor as other nations can pro- 
duce them, for to-day, and for generations 
to come, living up to the present high 
civilization; and which are broad-spread 
over the country, and which are not now 
and are not likely to be in the near future 
monopolized, announce or adopt a per- 
manent policy of protection. Where 
there is little development in any article 
or line compared with the needs of the 
home people, give but little protection to 
begin with, and from year to year more 
and more protection as more and more 
development takes place tilla time arriyes 
when the development is sufficient to sup- 
ply all the needs of the home people at 
prices relatively as low as other things; 
then protect them absolutely. 

In explanation of this rule I will say: 
togivemuch protection where the develop- 
ment is but little in the starf, would allow 
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the few who were engaged in a particular 
line to reap profits too large, hence the 
reason for small protection with small 
development; but the promise of more 
and more protection as time for develop- 
ment rolled by would soon stimulate pro- 
duction to such an extent as to have the 
products take their position in line, in 
regard to price, relatively with other 
things. Eventually on all things described 
in the rule the tariff or charge for their 
introduction into the country should 
amount to absolute prohibition, and hence 
the revenue from sources of this kind, 
within the rule, for government purposes, 
should be abandoned. 

Again the necessaries which we could 
not produce, and which are generally 
used by our people, such as coffee and 
tea, should also be allowed to come in 
free, and hence no revenue from that 
source. All luxuries such asin the minds 
and tastes of the wealthy and high livers 
which we cannot produce, such as Havana 
cigars, tobaccos, French wines and bran- 
dies, etc., a high but not prohibitive duty 
should be put upon them ; and in this way, 
with a tax on tobacco, whiskey, stamps, 
and other internal taxes, revenue should 
be raised to pay the expense of the gov- 
ernment. 

In this way is to be found the true and 
economically correct way of paying gov- 
ernment expense. This way will allow 
the people to labor less and reap more of 
the comforts of life, or with the least bur- 
dens in the way of taxation, allow them 
to keep and enjoy the greatest amount 
of the fruits of their labor; allow them to 
grow rich and go on to a civilization they 
‘an never reach going onas we have been 
since the commencement of the govern- 
ment, attempting to adjust the ‘‘ tariff” 
every few years to fit every Congressional 
district. 

The old adage ‘*‘ To buy where you can 
buy cheapest,” and ‘‘ sell where you can 
sell dearest” is correct; but, accompanied 
with the idea that it can be done by trad- 
ing with other nations when you can buy 
and sell all you want and need with your 
own people, is a monstrous fallacy. The 
cheapest possible way of exchanging pro- 
ducts, or buying and selling, is a people 
buying and selling, or exchanging with 
each other. What I mean by cheap is 
that after the exchanging or buying and 
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selling is over for a season, all parties will 
have the most comforts of life left. 

What has been termed the ‘‘ odious ” 
war tariff, which has existed in the United 
States for twenty or twenty-five years, 
has done a great deal in the way of 
development and equalizing prices gen- 
erally, but the good has been small com- 
pared with what would have been the 
result had a permanent policy of protec- 
tion been adopted by all parties and the 
matter settled, which would have allowed 
capital by the millions and hundreds of 
millions, as before remarked, to have 
flowed into all kinds of manufacturing 
beyond what has been done. Then it 
would have been impossible for the enor- 
mous fortunes to have been made by 
some of the comparative few who did 
venture; and as impossible for pools, 
trusts, combinations, etc., to form to arti- 
ficially put up prices, as for the farmers 
or agricultural men to combine to put up 
prices for agricultural products. 

Trusts, combinations, etc., are all 
wrong, but the remedy for the wrong 
is not in calling on the pauper laborer 
of the old world to come and relieve us. 

However, the enormous fortunes which 
have been made in the United States 
since the war and the multiplication of 
millionaires has not resulted so much 
from the profits reaped from the busi- 
ness of manufacturing as it has from 
many other ways. For instance, the 
bonding, stocking, and watering up of 
corporations and then selling the stock 
(which after the bonds, is often worth- 
less) to the unsuspecting and unsophisti- 
cated millions has been one great source 
of accumulating great fortunes. With 
thirty-seven states empowered to grant 
charters and with the right existing to 
operate in any state with a charter 
granted or taken out in any other state, 
almost unlimited authority can be had 
to water up stock in this way and 
-arry on the practice of swindling and 
accumulating large fortunes. Conserva- 
tive and honest laws in one state in 
reference to corporations are overridden 
or set aside by the wild and dishonest 
laws of another state. 

Another great source of making for- 
tunes has arisen from the exclusive right 
to use patents. For instance, up to a 
few years ago, before the expiration of 
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the patent on the Bessemer pneumatic 
process for making steel, eleven steel 
companies owned the exclusive right for 
the United States; and by reason of this 
exclusive right made enormous profits 
in manufacturing steel. The same com- 
panies now claim to own the basic Bes- 
semer process which they do not use but 
hold and prevent others from using, 
which cuts off competition from the 
phosphorous ores that perhaps constitute 
four-fifths of the iron ore of America. 

Again, the greatest field which has 
ever been presented in any country in 
any time for losing and consequently 
for making fortunes on the part of those 
who had the money was during the 
period of contraction of the currency 
from 1875 to 1879. Industries of every 
kind failed, bankrupted and changed 
hands throughout the United States, and 
then followed a great advance, conse- 
quent on the accomplishment of resump- 
tion and the stopping of contraction. 
Many wrongs have existed, and do now 
exist, in the United States which have 
caused the wealth of the country to flow 
into the hands of the few, and which 
have been charged to protection but 
with which protection had no connection. 

What is called the ‘‘ future” business, 
—buying and selling futures in cotton, 
grain, pork and other commodities—has 
prevailed in years gone by, and prevails 
now, I suppose, to a great extent, and 
has impoverished the farmers and plant- 
ers and in fact the people generally, and 
enriched the commission men mer- 
chants. I have not space here to men- 
tion further the many things which have 
been conducive to the building up of 
millionaires, all of which are now being 
charged to ‘‘the tariff,” or protection, 
when they have no more connection 
with it than the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, earthquake has had. The truth is, 
that but for protection, with the wrongs 
which have existed, there would have 
been, and would be now, a most deplor- 
able state of things throughout the 
United States of America. 

The United States is a new country. 
In all new countries, or parts of coun- 
tries which are new, there are fewer 
poor people. Wealth is more equally 
distributed. There are also fewer people, 
as a matter of course, and consequently 
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fewer laborers; and as everything is new 
and the country to be developed (as here- 
tofore alluded to), there is generally great 
demand for labor, and consequently la- 
bor is always higher, or in other words, 
the conditions are such, that labor can 
and does demand and obtain more capi- 
tal for its services, than can be obtained 
in the old countries. This being true, 
labor in the United States occupies a 
higher position and does demand more 
of capital than in the old countries of 
the world. Measured by money it re- 
ceives more gold, silver, or any other 
valuable medium of exchange; or more 
beef, pork, potatoes, or other provision, 
more clothing, land, houses, or any and 
everything else necessary to its suste- 
nance and domicile than in old countries. 
This position, labor in the United States 
will occupy for many generations to 
come, or until the United States is fin- 
ished, as it were, and becomes populated 
proportionate to its territory, as the old 
countries are. There should be no fur- 
ther question that the scale of living in 
the United States, or wages, as measured 
by the comforts of life, is far higher than 
in the old countries. Besides the proof 
already adduced to show this, the great 
influx of immigration to this country 
from the old world should be sufficient. 
As a matter of fact the living of the la- 
borer of the United States is extravagant 
and sumptuous compared with the living 
of the laboring people in the old world. 
Really the laboring people of the United 
States know nothing of the art of eco- 
nomical living as compared with the 
people of the cold countries, and it is not 
desirable they should be forced to learn 
until there is actual necessity, and that 
will not come about for many genera- 
tions yet, as before remarked, provided 
our statesmanship is correct; and the 
correct statesmanship consists mainly in 
holding on to and developing the great 
garden of Eden we have here and living 
out of it instead of letting it in great part 
lay dormant, and rushing thousands of 
miles, and taxing or burdening our- 
selves with millions of unnecessary mid- 
dle-men, to procure from foreign lands 
what we could as well or with as little 
labor have had at home—not as cheap or 
little price, viewed in one way, but with 
as little labor; but as our labor is higher 


than in old countries, of course the arti- 
cles must come higher in price. If labor 
were as low in price and paid in the 
same way as in the old countries; and 
time sufficient was given to skill our 
workmen near, all manner of things 
which we use and consume could be had 
as ‘‘cheap” or low priced as can be had 
anywhere. 

But, as before stated on preceding 
pages, there could be no greater calamity, 
no greater burden, no greater tax, sad- 
dled on the country and people than to 
greatly cheapen the labor and all man- 
ner of products. 

It is a fallacy, even outside of the 
doubling of all manner of debts, as_be- 
fore mentioned, to suppose that by free 
trade the cost of living would be re- 
duced in proportion to the reduction of 
wages, and in that way the result would 
be as broad as long. In the agricultural 
line there is no question but the reduc- 
tion would be greatly more, for with our 
people mainly becoming agriculturalists 
and depending chiefly upon the uncer- 
tain and fluctuating foreign demand for 
their products, much of their crops 
would often hardly be worth gathering; 
while manufactured products, after time 
sufficient had elapsed to kill off our 
home manufacturers (which would cer- 
tainly come about) would generally be 
relatively much dearer, and occasionally 
or periodically, to an extraordinary de- 
gree so. 

Another very serious view of this 
question to be considered is this, to 
wit: Free trade means increasing our 
commercial transactions, by an addi- 
tion to what now exists, of hundreds 
of thousands and millions of transac- 
tions with the outside world. Protec- 
tion means the diminishing of the 
number of transactions with the outside 
world, but increasing them among our 
own people. Interwoven commercially 
with the nations of the earth by myriads 
of transactions is to place our eggs in 
the same basket with theirs. Commer- 
cial panic, war, pestilence or other hap- 
penings which may affect any one or 
more of them would be bound to affect us. 

Though we havea country susceptible 
to the application of correct economic 
laws or principles, with reliance of 
somewhat permanent operation which 
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no other country possesses; though 
we have a field for the development 
and application of a _ statesmanship 
which does not exist elsewhere, and 
perhaps has never existed before ; to 
multiply our transactions and interweave 
ourselves commercially with other na- 
tions is to throw it all away. ‘‘ Chinese 
wall,” I am aware, will be sufficient to 
answer all such logic as this, with many 
who have a memorized stereotyped an- 
swer, but who know but little about 
China, and care but little about their own 
country beyond the success of their party. 

syeneral Washington, in his fare- 
well address, warned the United States 
against political complication and alli- 
ances with foreign governments. It 
would have been quite as wise to have 
warned us against unnecessary commer- 
cial complication. 

I am aware that no great party in 
the United States has openly avowed 
itself in favor of free trade, but they 
openly avow that the principles of free 
trade, per se, are correct, and that the 
principles of protection are wrong, and 
but for the raising of revenue to pay 
the expense of government they would 
favor throwing all our ports open to the 
world free. They really believe that the 
operation of the present and past tariffs 
has been to tax or burden the people 
generally in behalf of a few manufact- 
urers. In fact, many call it robbery of 
the many for the benefit of thefew. For 
example, I will refer to the message of 
the President of last December, and to 
some remarks of a prominent Demo- 
cratic senator of the United States, a 
particular friend of mine, hence I sup- 
press his name. 

The President says, in substance, that 
for the benefit of the manufacturers of 
the United States, the people pay a tax 
of about forty-seven per cent. on all 
goods they import as well as goods 
of the imported kind which our own 
manufacturers produce; meaning there- 
by that if the tariff of forty-seven 
per cent. were abolished, the people of 
the United States could have all these 
things that much cheaper, or, in other 
words, would be relieved of this much 
tax or burden. The President does not 
refer to the statistics, and figure out the 
aggregate amount the people are paying 
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in paying this forty-seven per cent., but 
I have before me the speech of the dis- 
tinguished senator referred to, delivered 
in the United States Senate in June, in 
support of the President’s message, who 
does furnish the statistics and figure out 
the aggregate amount. The figures are 
from the Treasury Department, are offi- 
cial, and are doubtless correct. The 
Senator says: 


This table shows that the people of the country 


consumed home-manufactured protected goods, in 
the year 1880, $2,399,075,706, and of imported dutiable 
goods of the same kind, sold to consumers in the same 
year, in competition with the home manufacture, 
$307,350,673—more than seven times as many home- 
manufactured protected goods as imported dutiable 
goods; or, in other words, it shows that under the 
operation of tariff taxation the consumers were com 
pelled to pay $7 of bounty to home manufacturers to 
$1 of revenue they have to pay into the Treasury. 

Apply the same principle to the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887, when we put into the Treasury, under 
our tariff laws, $217,286,893.13; assume that the people 
consumed in that year, as they did in 1880, seven times 
as many home-manufactured protected goods as of 
imported dutiable goods, and it shows the startling 
result of $1,521,008,251 of bounties paid to a favored 
class in order to put $217,286,893 into the Treasury 
under this system. 

Add the bounty of $1.521,008,251, collected by the 
manufacturers to the $217,286,893 of revenue collected 
by the Treasury, and it shows that the people have 
paid in a single year, under this system, the enormous 
sum of $1,738,295,144. 


The President’s argument would run 
to the same conclusion exactly, if figured 
out as the Senator has done. And just 
so the argument of nearly all the dis- 
tinguished men of the Democratic party 
on the subject. 

To this extraordinary statement I de- 
sire to call attention: 

First—That the American or United 
States people pay a bounty of 87 to our 
home manufacturers for every one dol- 
lar of revenue they pay into the Trea- 
sury. 

Second—They pay an aggregate of 
one billion five hundred million dollars, 
in round numbers, to a ‘‘ favored class,” 
in order to put two hundred and seven- 
teen million dollars, in round numbers, 
into the Treasury. 

Third—Add the billion five hundred 
millions bounty to the two hundred and 
seventeen millions revenue collected by 
the Treasury, and it shows the people 
have paid, and are paying in a single 
year, the enormous sum of one billion 
seven hundred million dollars, in round 
numbers, 
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Now, this is an extraordinary amount 
of money; and in order to impress the 
reader with its enormity, I will say 
that, if it is true, the people are paying 
for the benefit of this ‘‘ favored class ”"— 
who constitute (according to President 
Cleveland’s calculations) but little over 
one-seventh of the industrial population 
of the United States—daily, monthly, 
annually, more than it cost to carry on 
the great civil war, daily, month'y and 
annually, from 1861 to 1865; in fact, 
approximately, if not quite, as much as 
it cost to carry on the war on both sides, 
Federal and Confederate. 

Again, this four years of war origin- 
ating about the negro, the Southern 
people fearing the ultimate freeing and 
possibly the loss of property in’ him, 
seceded, went to war, ete. At the time 
there were about four million negroes 
or slaves, who, little, big, old and 
young, were worth an average of $300 
each, which would aggregate one billion 
two hundred millions of dollars. Fear- 
ing, as I say, the loss of this property, 
there were four years of almost un- 
paralleled bloody war; yet the people 
of the United States are sitting quiet, 
and seem to be happy and _ prosperous, 
and allow a system to go on, or 
‘“scheme of taxation” to exist, which 
annually robs six-sevenths of the people 
to give to one-seventh a sum of money 
several hundred millions of dollars more 
than all the negroes were worth. Think 
of it. It is paid annually—not one time 
and stop, but annually; and according 
to the logic, the system, or ‘‘scheme of 
taxation,” is likely to continue for years 
and years to come; for nobody is pro- 
posing to abolish it. In fact, the Presi- 
dent says in his December message: ‘* It 
is not proposed to relieve the country of 
this taxation; it must be extensively 
continued as a source of government 
income;” and the ‘ Mills Bill,” the only 
remedy proposed, so far, which the 
President doubtless approves, and all 
the rank and file of the party approve, 
does not reduce this ‘‘scheme of taxation ” 
more than five or seven per cent., which 
would still leave the people paying to this 
‘* favored class,” annually, more than all 
the negroes were worth, and more than 
the current daily, monthly and annual 
expense of carrying on the great war. 
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The excuse for continuing this enor- 
mous robbery of the many to give toa 
‘* favored few ” the one billion five hun- 
dred million dollars, is to collect two 
hundred and seventeen million dollars 
for government expenses. Now it seems 
to me that bank tax, stamp tax, direct 
tax, or even highway robbery would 
almost be justifiable instead of continu- 
ing such a system. And it further seems 
to me that the President, if this is true, 
instead of using this language to Con- 
gress, to wit: ‘It may be called protec- 
tion or by any other name, but relief 
from the hardships and dangers of our 
protective tariff laws should be devised 
with especial precaution against imperil- 
ing the existence of our manufacturing 
interests,” should have asked Congress 
to give him power to call out the army 
and navy, if necessary, and put a stop 
to this robbery at all hazards; even to 
clearing the establishments of human 
beings and blowing them with dynamite 
from the face of the earth; for manu- 
facturing establishments or any other 
kind of establishments which entail upon 
the people such an enormous burden 
should not be allowed to exist. 

But fortunately for the country the 
truth is, the President’s position is an 
immense fallacy, there is no such rob- 
bery or taxation going on; and it seems 
to me, with all due deference, that with- 
out reading a book, or looking up a sta- 
tistic, or figuring at all, sensible men 
should be able to flash their eyes over 
the country, take a look at the people, 
their condition, spirits, their vim, ener- 
gy, good looks and good humor, and 
then recur to their own daily experience 
in living, and they must come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible for such 
a condition of things to be in operation. 

For instance, the reasoning is that the 
people are paying this enormous tax, 
which aggregates to this enormous sum 
of money, by being compelled by reason 
of the tariff to pay forty-seven per cent. 
more for the manufactured articles they 
consume,—when ¢alico, osnaburgs, sheet- 
ings, towels, napkins, and all other kinds 
of cotton and linen goods, woolens, car- 
pets, and every other kind of household 
and wearing apparel, pig iron, merchant 


iron, steel in all manner of shapes, all 
kinds of wagons, buggies, carriages, all 
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kinds of agricultural implements, and in 
fact near every species of manufactured 
articles are cheaper than they, their fa- 
thers or grandfathers ever saw them, even 
in times of the lowest tariff or closest ap- 
proximation to free-trade which ever ex- 
isted in the United States; when on the 
other hand, bacon, corn, beef, pork, mut- 
ton, mules, horses, and all other kinds of 
direct or indirect agricultural products 
are relatively higher, as compared to man- 
ufactured products than they, their fa- 
thers or grandfathers ever saw them in 
the United States before. Hence, I say, 
it seems to me that sensible men, as they 
certainly are on other subjects, should 
see at a glance, without books or statis- 
tics, that no such enormous burden was 
on the people. All people naturally and 
necessarily have an education in living. 
They quickly feel a burden. You may 
argue to them as you please with all the 
seemingly sound logic which can possi- 
bly be produced, that they are not taxed 
or burdened by a prevailing system; you 
may cover up the truth to their reason, 
yet if they are really burdened they will 
feel and know it; and, vice versa. Now 
no people can live under such a tax or 
burden as forty-seven per cent. on so 
large a per cent. of all the things they 
require for living, and continue to use 
them, as is embraced in the articles of 
the imported kind, and not feel oppress- 
ively the burden, burden beyond the 
-apacity of human patience and strength 
to stand. In fact, man with the usual 
encumbrances of family upon him is not 
sufficiently stalwart to bear up under it, 
and the free United States citizen never 
has and never will submit to it. 

Mr. Cleveland referring to the tariff 
Says: 

These laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise 
the price to consumers of all articles imported and 
subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such 
duties. Thus the amount of duty measures the tax 
paid by those who purchase for use these imported 
articles. Many of these things however, are raised or 
manufactured in our own country; and the duties now 
levied on foreign goods and products are called pro 
tection to these home manufacturers because they 
render it possible for those of our people who are 
manufacturers to make these taxed articles and sell 
them for a price equal to that demanded for the im- 
ported goods that have paid custom duty. 


In examination of this I will say, a 
tax that is not a burden is no harm and 
should not be termed a tax. For illus- 
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tration: If government should demand 
half a dollar from a subject in support 
of a system, and at the same time the 
system should enable him to become in 
possession of one dollar which he could 
not have become in possession of except 
by reason of the system, then there is 
no burden or no tax. By the use of the 
word ‘‘ tax” the President means a bur- 
den. Now I deny that the forty-seven 
per cent. or tariff charges on imports 
into the United States is, or has been— 
taken first, Jast and all the time—a tax, 
in the sense that it is a burden. On the 
other hand, I affirm that the people 
generally are happier, richer, more com- 
fortable and intelligent; have had in the 
past, do now have, and will have in the 
future more of the comforts of life, with 
the existence of the forty-seven per cent. 
tariff, or any other amount, than with- 
out any. On the other hand, within the 
rule I have laid down in the preceding 
pages of this article I assert that the 
tariff charges of forty-seven per cent., or 
any other per cent. (the more the better), 
in its economic effect does not now, has 
not in the past, and will not in the 
future, operate as a tax at all, in the 
sense that a tax is a burden; but on the 
contrary, does now, has in the past, and 
will in the future, operate as a relief of 
burdens to the people of the United 
States generally; not to manufacturers 
alone, as many suppose, but to the cot- 
ton planter, the wheat, corn, rice and 
potato grower, and all other kinds of 
vocations. I deny and assert on the 
following grounds, to wit: It is by 
reason of this forty-seven per cent., or 
some other per cent. which has existed, 
that six-sevenths of the goods and wares 
of an imported kind are produced or 
manufactured in the United States. It 
is by reason of manufacturing six- 
sevenths of these goods in the United 
States that. labor and the standard of 
living is higher; that cotton is higher; 
that wheat, corn, rice, potatoes and other 
agricultural products are higher, whilst 
the products of these manufacturers and 
also the imported articles are lower in 
every way, and especially and certainly 
relatively lower as compared to agricul- 
tural products; and when it is the tend- 
ency of any system to equalize the price 
of things generally and respectively ac- 
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cording to the amount and character of 
labor it takes to produce them, it is im- 
possible for it to operate as a tax in the 
sense that the tax is a burden. 

Protection to the industries of the 
United States by a tariff of forty-seven 
or any other per cent. does have this 
tendency; and, as before remarked, the 
more the better, within the rule laid 
down heretofore. 

Another great result of the manufact- 
ure of six-sevenths of the goods of the 
imported kinds is the ridding of the peo- 
ple of the United States of the tax or 
burden of supporting in part the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and perhaps millions, 
of middle-men, or ‘‘ Harrys” with expens- 
ive ships, ete., necessary to bring to us 
these goods from foreign lands and take 
ours back in return., Free trade would be 
the most burdensome and impoverishing 
of all taxes. Any step or move in the 
direction of free trade or lowering of 
the amount of protection is increasing 
burdens, and consequently a tax. 

If I may be excused from using aslang 
illustration, I willsay that the operation 
of the tariff is somewhat like the old 
man’s expression concerning his bad boy, 
‘*That he never got a lick amiss except 
when he struck at him and missed him.” 
The system of protection is never a bur- 
den except when it misses or fails to stop 
the imported article. This applies to the 
one-seventh of the goods such as can 
be produced in the United States, which 
runs the gauntlet and gets in despite the 
forty-seven per cent. duty. To the ex- 
tent that this one-seventh of imported 
goods gets in, to that extent there is 
no protection but its operation is akin to 
free trade; hence the tendency is tax or 
burden. It is true that custom duties or 
charges collected, to some extent com- 
pensate as far as our needs for govern- 
ment expenses go, but this compensation 
cannot relieve it of its burdensome char- 
acter. If the entire amount of imported 
goods and goods of like kind we now 
produce should be substituted by foreign 
goods, and run the gauntlet and come 
in and pay the forty-seven per cent. to 
the United States, the money received 
(even waiving the troublesome feature 
of preventing an accumulation in the 
treasury) would not compensate; for no 
amount of money could compensate or be 
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preferable to the beneficial effects which 
would result from the development of 
our country in its various susceptibilities. 
Even if the money, after defraying na- 
tional expenses, were distributed among 
the states and counties, and were sufli- 
cient to relieve the people of all state, 
county and city taxes, still the effect of 
the process would be a burden or tax; 
for no amount of money could counter- 
act the terrible effect, looking at it in all 
its aspects, of reducing this great country 
mainly to agriculture, as would be the 
result under this supposed condition of 
things. This being true, or even ap- 
proximately true, the adoption of a policy 
of free trade (giving up our manu- 
facturing mainly to other countries, 
and forcing us to become an agricultural 
people mainly, without this compensa- 
tion), would have the most withering and 
impoverishing effect from one end of the 
land to the other; and, consequently, 
would be a burden on the people to a 
degree that no amount or kind of gov- 
ernment tax, national, state and county, 
all combined, has ever been. 

It is an immense fallacy that the effect 
of the tariff is a tax, in the sense that it 
is a burden on the people, as Mr. Cleve- 
land states and means it. A great mis- 
take, further, the President and others 
make, is this, to wit: They seem to think 
and argue that if the forty-seven per cent. 
duty were taken off the imports the 
people of the United States would be able 
to purchase immediately all these goods 
for forty-seven per cent. less; hence they 
charge that this forty-seven per cent. is 
a tax to the full amount, and that it is 
chargeable to the system of protection. 

Waiving all these results which I have 
been discussing, and looking at it in the 
narrow way in which the President views 
it, protection, if to be charged, should 
also be credited where any credit is due. 
There is no question but it is due to pro- 
tection that the manufactories exist which 
now produce six-sevenths of the goods 
of an imported kind we consume. Now 
take away protection, and take away the 
effect, say these manufactories which 
produce six-sevenths of these goods, and 
throw upon the outside world the onus 
of supplying all of them, and there is no 
doubt but that prices would be higher and 
continue to be higher than now, if none 
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were manufactured here, and instead of 
our people getting their goods cheaper 
they would have to pay higher prices for 
them, whilst they would get compara- 
tively nothing for their agricultural pro- 
ducts. But under the operation of a free 
trade policy, to be adopted at once, with 
our manufactories in existence to enter 
into the fight for life or death, there is 
no doubt but the goods would be greatly 
reduced in price, but by no means, in the 
near future, as much as forty-seven per 
cent.—but they would be reduced suffi- 
cient ere long to kill off our manufac- 
tories; then prices would advance again 
to a point quite as high, possibly higher 
than now. 

If our tariff charges were fifty, seventy- 
five, and even one hundred per cent., on 
an average, there would still be importa- 
tions of many goods and wares into this 
country, for there are many millions of 
people in the Old World who have to 
manufacture and sell no matter how 
small the compensation may be. 

To arrive at the correct economic bear- 
ing of the question, it is to be looked at 
with reference to free trade or eventually 
absolute protection. If free trade is 
wrong, any leaning or start to it is wrong 
on all things described in the rule I have 
laid down. If protection is wrong it is 
wrong out and out, save for government 
independence in military way, as some 
would maintain and maintain correctly. 
(This feature and many others in favor 
of protection, which have so often been 
presented, I have not thought necessary 
to present. ) 

All parties are wrong in the view that 
tariff taxation or custom charges as a 
permanency is the best manner of col- 
lecting government revenue, except on 
things which we cannot produce with 
approximately as little labor as other 
countries can produce them. To rely 
upon collecting revenue in this way pre- 
supposes and necessitates the admission 
of large quantities of goods into the coun 
try, and all such admissions are a burden 
or irreparable tax. 

Another great mistake the President 
and thousands of others make is in the 
assumption that the consumer pays all 
the taxes or tariff charges. As a rule 
the consumer and producer mutually pay 
the ‘‘tax” or charge. At onetime Tom 
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may pay more of it, at another time Dick 
may pay more. If the supply of goods 
is large and the eagerness to sell is great 
on the part of the foreign manufacturer, 
and the demand and eagerness to pur- 
chase is small on the part of the consumer, 
the manufacturer, by making concessions 
in order to sell, may be said to pay most 
of the tariff charges; and, vice versa, if 
the demand is brisk and the supply is 
slow or small, the consumer, in order to 
get supplied, may, by bidding up on the 
goods, be said te pay the most of the 
tariff charges. As a rule, however, Tom, 
Dick and Harry mutually reap the prof- 
itsand bear the burdens. To say that the 
consumer always pays the burdens, to the 
exclusion of the producer, is about as sen- 
sible as to assert that in the stretching of 
an india rubber strap with the two hands 
the right hand does all the pulling. 

There is another great fallacy preva- 
lent with many great men—Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt, one, for instance. It is this: 
That our surplus products, which we 
send abroad, make the price for all our 
products at home and abroad. It is the 
demand for an article, as compared to 
the supply, which establishes the price, 
whether it is abroad or at home. <Ad- 
vance in the price of cotton in New 
York is as often followed by Liverpool 
as the advance at Liverpool is followed 
hy av advance in New York. And the 
cause for the advance as often origin- 
ates, and even oftener perhaps, where it 
is produced than where it is consumed. 
Chicago as often leads in advancing the 
price of wheat in Europe as Europe 
leads in advancing the price in Chicago. 
Everywhere a bushel of wheat may be 
demanded and sold, whether at home 
or abroad, a minute impetus is given to 
enhance the price. 

Again, surplus is an indefinite and 
undetermined thing. Whether a nation 
has much or little surplus depends on 
whether other nations or peoples want 
it very much. If they want it very 
much, and are willing to pay very 
high for it, we often have a large sur- 
plus, even though our supply may be 
comparatively short; and if they don’t 
want it much, we may have but small 
surplus, though our supply may be com- 
paratively large. If other people don't 
seem to want our corn, beef, pork, ete., 
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very much, we may consume more our- 
selves, have fatter cows, calves, horses, 
hogs, dogs, ete.; when, if they want it 
very much, we are apt to use less in all 
ways, and consequently haye more to 
spare. During the war, cotton became 
very scarce compared with what our 
own people generally consume. We did 
not, by any means, have a_ supply 
for our own people, and yet Europe 
wanted some of it so much, and was 
willing to give so much gold for it, that 
we managed to get along and have a 
surplus to ship to Europe. 

Much is said to the effect, that if the 
tariff were removed we would then 
manufacture and sell largely to the out- 
side world. This would be about as 
wise as to remove the levees or dykes 
from around the low lands of Holland, 
to allow the rain and surplus waters to 
run into the There is no duty 
levied on any exports from the United 
States that I am aware of. 

Another mistake which is made by 
many, is that it is only necessary to pro- 
tect industries in their ‘‘infaney.” Old 
and large industries can be prostrated as 
well as new or ‘‘infant” industries. If 
the labor or other ingredient which goes 
to make up the cost of the products is 
materially higher than that which goes 
into competing articles, sooner or later 
they must succumb to the competing 
articles. Of course, if they have a surplus 
on hand, as perhaps old and large indus- 
tries often have, they will survive longer ; 
still itis but a question of time when they 
must fall, and the larger the greater and 
more serious the fall in its results. 

Our country has never yet felt full 
benefits of protection, for the reason the 
matter has all the time been in agita- 
tion and unsettled. Settle the question 
in accordance with the rule I have laid 
down, and immediately a new and per- 
manent impetus will be given things 
generally, which no man living has 
ever witnessed. Capital, as before re- 
marked, by the hundreds of millions 
would immediately embark in all man- 
ner of manufactures; and labor by the 
hundreds of thousands would be called 
into service to carry them on, thereby 
equalizing the price ot labor generally 
by lowering the price of manufactural 
and increasing the price of agricultural 
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products which have been relatively too 
low, thus bringing them nearer together. 
The skilled first-class laborers of Europe 
then, finding their occupations gone, 
would commence to emigrate to our coun- 
try by the millions, instead of the doubt- 
ful character which is now coming to us. 

The economic éffect of free-trade is 
almost certain destruction of existing 
manufactories, and paralysis and in- 
creased poverty to existing agriculture 
and agricultural labor. The continued 
agitation of the subject without marked 
or material advance in the direction of 
free-trade is to the pecuniary advantage 
of existing manufactories and their la- 
bor; whilst it is to the impoverishment 
of the agriculturalist and to his labor. 
Absolute, permanent and settled protec- 
tion in its effect is to the pecuniary ben- 
efit of all kinds of agriculturalists and 
their labor, while its tendency is to low- 
er the profits of existing manufactures 
and their labor. Any lowering of the 
per cent. of the tariff or charge for the 
introduction of foreign goods into the 
country, of the class which would come 
under the rule I have laid down, is to 
lower the wages and standard of living 
of all kinds of laborers. 

There is no way of ascertaining exactly, 
but it is safe to venture the assertion 
that, under a system of settled protec- 
tion, the people of the United States, 
so far as tax in the nature of a burden 
is concerned, could better afford to pay 
the expense of keeping up a thoroughly 
equipped army of a million or more 
men, than to have free trade and not a 
man under arms; for the one reason 
alone (waiving the many others which 
apply with even more force), that under 
the operation of free trade, the extra 
number of ‘ Harrys” or commercial 
men, with their expensive routine neces- 
sary to do the increased carrying, and 
whom the people of the United States 
would in part have to pay, would 
amount to more than the expense of the 
million or more men under arms; and, to 
sum up all the evils in shape of taxation 
and otherwise, there is no possible com- 
pensation for free trade. 

London sits, financially and otherwise, 
as mistress of the civilized world, by 
reason of English statesmanship which 
manages to make the balance of the 
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world pay her tribute. By correct states- 
manship in other countries she can be 
dethroned. The United States has long 
been one of her chief devotees, and to 
the extent we pay her tribute we tax or 
burden our own people. 

No one, I suppose, will disagree with 
the President that it is all important 
to prevent the accumulation of large 
amounts of our circulating medium or 
money in the treasury. But there are 
many ways of doing that with absolute 
certainty; while the way recommended 
by him is not by any means certain to 
accomplish it, but on the contrary is 
most certain to increase the accumula- 
tion. Putting articles on the free list, 
which is free trade to that extent, or 
placing the duty so high as to amount to 
almost absolute prohibition, operates in 
the desired direction, but an average of 
five or seven per cent., or even greater per 
cent. reduction, is most certain to have the 
contrary result. Repeal of any of the in- 
ternal taxes is certain to work reduction. 
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It was not the purpose, as I stated in 
the beginning, to discuss this question 
with reference to either party; but the 
President of the United States in his 
message last December, and in his letter 
of acceptance, which has appeared since 
the commencement of this article, having 
defined his position and expressed his 
views in reference to it so distinctly, 
and having forced it upon the country 
and his party as the main and only issue, 
and his party (the Democratic party, the 
only party I have ever acted and voted 
with) has seemingly so unanimously en- 
dorsed his views, and his views being so 
extremely erroneous, and if perchance 
should be adopted would be so harmful 
to the whole country, it seemed a duty, 
if possible, to expose the fallacy of his 
argument. 

With all due respect to the President 
and high appreciation of his integrity 
and ability generally, I have made the 
effort, and the reader must decide whether 
I have in any degree succeeded. 
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Mary!” said the doc- 
tor, and paused on 
the threshold to kiss 
his bride. 

She threw herself 
into his arms for 
one brief, silent em- 
brace; then they went into the house. 

It was an unusual interior for a log- 
house to show. The doctor, assisted by 
the Misses Haslem, had spent the week 
preceding his marriage in fitting up the 
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rooms; and they had made a nest which 
might have pleased a bride more accus- 
tomed to luxuries than Mary Shepherd 
was. Bright cretonne, plenty of books 
and engravings, and many little ele- 
gances of civilized life found themselves 
in harmonious company with the cedar- 
boughs, the May-flowers and the mosses 
contributed by this savage neighborhood. 

Then there was a Timothy and a 
Nancy, jewels of their kind. Timothy 
had but just ‘‘ come over,” and had a 
wife and child at home whom the doctor 
was going to send for; but Nancy was an 
unadulterated product of Four Corners, 
a long, lank, childless widow of forty, 


* Copyright, 1888, by Mary Agnes Tincker. [BEGUN IN THE APRIL ISSUE.] 
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who shone with cleanliness, good-nature 
and enthusiasm for her employers. 

Mr. Haslem’s carriage and span had 
brought the newly-married pair and a 
good deal of baggage up from Shepherds- 
ville; and Nathan Perry, a younger 
brother of the stage-driver, was some- 
where on the road with their trunks and 
larger possessions all piled into a wagon 
from which the seat had been taken out 
to make room. 

Mary began at once to set her things 
in order. Then they went to view the 
kitchen; and the bridegroom had reason 
to conclude that even for a traveled man 
the tour of a kitchen was not without in- 
terest. ‘‘ After all,” he thought, ‘‘ the 
kitchen is the stomach of the house.” 

‘*T will come in a minute,” said Mary, 
when this survey was ended. ‘‘I want 
to talk a little treason with Nancy.” 

When the two women were alone, the 
bride laid her hand on her servant's 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh! Nancy,” she said with 
tremulous earnestness, ‘‘ let us be good 
to each other, and live in peace.” And 
Nancy, carried away by her affectionate 
enthusiasm, kissed the bride on her fair 
cheek, and half said, half sobbed: ‘* I 
dunno who could help bein’ good to you, 
you dear creater!” 

This treasonable interview accom- 
plished, the lady rejoined her husband. 

‘‘Now let us make a royal progress 
through our kingdom,” she said. 

They visited two boiling-springs, one 
of which issued from a cleft rock, while 
the other overflowed a barrel sunk in the 
black mould of an alder grove. Then 
they went to the cedar-ledge, and walked 
through its moss-carpeted chambers, 
where one might almost expect to see 
fairies disappearing at sound of a step. 
There were openings between the trees 
for doors; but you could push aside the 
flaky fragrant branches, and pass through 
the newly-budded walls; and sometimes, 
in what seemed a solid grove, you would 
come across an enchanting little boudoir 
no larger than a coach-body. In fact, 
Miss Elizabeth Martin had named one of 
these ‘‘ Cinderella’s coach,” and had told 
her nephew in that far-away summer 
that some day fairy horses would ap- 
pear, and the coach would rise on large 
golden wheels and roll away. 

Where the ledge dropped toward the 


road, Mary found a tiny oak-tree, five 
pallid leaves set on a drooping stem. It 
had exhausted the small handful of soil 
in its little hollow of the rock, and was 
dying. Full of sympathy for this mi- 
nute tragetly of nature, the bride brought 
leaf-loads of earth to pile around its stem, 
and water to refresh it, and made a hedge 
of twigs and stones to keep it from any 
unwary step. 

‘It shall be called ‘ the bride’s oak,’ ” 
her husband said. 

Then through the trees they saw Na- 
than Perry with his wagonful of trunks. 

Nathan was bent over with his back a 
half-moon curve, and his elbows on his 
knees. Now and then he swung his 
whip over the horse’s back, an attention 
which the animal answered with a coun- 
ter-switch of his long, leisurely tail. But 
just before turning the last curve between 
him and the house, the young man, 
scarcely more than a _ hobble-de-hoy, 
stopped his willing steed, laid down the 
reins, and proceeded to ‘* spruce himself 
up” with a comb and a little broom. 
Having pulled down his waist-coat, and 
arranged a soap-lock before each ear, 
Nathan then began to practice his deport- 
ment on the model of Mr. Haslem. 

‘** He is trying to bow like Mr. Haslem!” 
Mary whispered in high glee. ‘‘ Look 
at that flourish, James!” Then, smitten 
with remorse, she drew her husband away 
from their post of observation. ‘We 
would n't like it ourselves,” she said. ‘* It 
is mean to watch a person who believes 
himself to be alone.” 

They went in to receive their posses- 
sions. 

‘Now, these two trunks are to be kept 
for some future occasion,” the doctor said, 
singling them out from the pile which 
littered the kitchen floor. ** They will do 
for a rainy day.” 

They were his foreign trunks, and con- 
tained all his souvenirs of travel. He 
pointed out the fragments of many-col- 
ored placards on them. ‘I would n’t have 
them torn off,” he said. ‘‘ I remembered 
what delight I had, as a boy, in looking 
at the old placards pasted on my father’s 
trunks. To see the ‘ Paris,’ and know 
that it had been pasted on actually in 
Paris, was a wonderful experience. The 
*is what is left of Burgos, and this 
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is ‘Aleppo’ in full beside ‘ Cairo.’ This 
‘Dam’ is the somewhat profane remains 
of Damascus.” 

‘“Oh! have you got something from 
Damascus?” Mary asked eagerly. ** How 
I should like to see that city!” 

‘I have got a dagger, just for the 
name of it; and I have got some flower- 
seeds, and seeds of fruits for solid profit. 
You would like to see Damascus as I saw 
it one morning in March from the mount 
ain above. I had driven out of it dis- 
gusted with its dogs, and dirt, and evil 
odors. But when I looked back, there 
it lay, a large island of pale brown, its 
slender minarets and tiled roofs glitter- 
ing in the sun, and all around it a pale 
rose-colored sea of almond and apricot 
blossoms. It was distance that brought 
out the beauty, and hid the deformity 
of it. How wise mankind will be, dear, 
when it can see the beauty and excel- 
lence near at hand! ” 

He looked at his bride seriously, even 
anxiously. He was secretly terrified at 
having brought her to that lonely place. 
What if, after a while, she should be 
discontented, and feel herself thrown 
away there! His mother had given him 
one final stab only that morning before 
they left Shepherdsville. 

** How can you have the heart to bury 
so much beauty in the woods?” she had 
said, looking at Mary in her bridal dress. 

** We must hurry and make Beechland 
a place to sing songs about!” he said 
more lightly, having received a glance 
which assured him that his bride appreci- 
ated at least one excellence near at hand. 
**It is more beautiful here than many 
a place that is sung about. Do you know 
‘Guadalquiver, gentle river’? I went 
down one April morning early, hum- 
ming that song, to sentimentalize on the 
banks of the wondrous stream. Guess 
what I found?” 

** Water,” said Mary confidently. 

‘*That is just the article that I did not 
find. There were the windings, the rocks, 
the sand, the mud, and some little shin- 
ing threads wandering about, ‘like one 
who treads alone some banquet hall de- 
serted.’ The river was ‘not at home.’ 
It was at work in the kitchen. In other 
words, it was off to the fields in hundreds 
of tiny canals, making things grow. 
That ’s the way they do in Spain. Their 
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brooks and rivers are not allowed to 
lounge off to the sea the whole year 
with their hands in their pockets. And 
that’s the way we must do with our 


brooks here. We have got no water to 


spare. It’s the one weak point of the 
place.” 

*“We can make canals of the upper 
spring.” Mary said eagerly. ‘‘It never 


runs dry. In the dryest weather it is 
always overflowing, and it spoils the 
lands all about it. Come and see! We 
can have a ceaseless little river running 
from it wherever water is needed.” 


‘*That’s my help-mate!” exclaimed 
the doctor, delighted ; and a weight 


rolled off his heart. If she would take 
their life so, they might escape present 
danger and ensure future success. 

The Sunday following they ‘‘ appeared 
out,” an important occasion for Four 
Corners. 

That day there were no loiterers. The 
whole Heath family started from home 
at seven o'clock in the morning, the boys 
earrying a luncheon which would be 
eaten under a tree on the meeting-house 
green between morning and afternoon 
service. Mrs. Brown had got a new 
bonnet in which to do honor to the oc- 
casion, a fine leghorn with gray feath- 
ers, and a rather unbecoming yellow 
satin lining; and Mrs. Perry came out, 
for a wonder, leaving no one at home 
but ‘‘grandma’am” and the baby. 

Overtaking the coach-less Mrs. Brown 
on the road, for which her bonnet was 
far too splendid, Mrs. Perry insisted on 
giving her a place in the stage, to the 
bitter trouble of Billy Perry, who had to 
descend and walk the rest of the way. 
He got down without a murmur—chil 
dren were afraid of their elders in those 
days—but as soon as the wagon started 
again, he slipped behind, caught hold of 
the back-board, and clinging to it, ran 
all the way to the Corners enveloped 
in a thick cloud of dust. Of course he 
stubbed his toes against unseen stones, 
and set his well-blacked shoes into un- 
seemly uncleannesses; of course his blue 
home-spun jacket and trousers became 
gray, his collar would be smirched, and 
the rim of his straw-hat an inch of dust; 
in a word he would present himself to 
the shining congregation as dusty as a 
miller’s sack. Moreover, he might con- 
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fidently expect that his father would 
give him a solemn horse-whipping the 
next morning for this breach of deco- 
rum; but he had vindicated his connec- 
tion with the stage. 

In fact, Billy was a sight to behold as 
he let go the back-board of the wagon, 
and stood panting on the meeting-house 
green before the eyes of the gathering 
congregation, and his horrified family. 
Mrs. Brown was so concerned at having 
been the indirect cause of his disgraceful 
appearance that she wiped off his face 
with her own pocket-handkerchief before 
his mother could interfere. Then Isaac 
took him to the horse-shed and dusted 
him with a heavy hand, bestowing a 
supplementary cuff on each ear, and sent 
him whimpering into the meeting-house. 

Nearly all the men of the congrega- 
tion were standing in groups about the 
green, and some of the women had man- 
aged to arrive opportunely; when, just 
as the bell began to toll, the chaise of the 
Martins drove up, and Mary was handed 
down by her husband, as beautiful a 
bride as was ever seen, with a white 
erépe shawl over her blue muslin dress, 
and a wreath of tremulous orange-buds 
on her straw bonnet. 

The Haslem sisters, two pretty girls as 
dark as their father, sang a duet prac- 
ticed especially for the occasion; and the 
Rev. Mr. Wilder preached from the text: 
‘* What God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

Then there was a wedding reception 
on the green, a pleasant noon dinner 
with the Haslems, and a rehearsal of 
patriotic music in preparation for the 
Fourth of July. 

In this celebration the newly-married 
couple were to be the star performers, 
Mary as prima donna and her husband 
as orator. 

‘*T can talk,” the doctor said, after 
having listened to a great deal of urging. 
‘*T am not afraid to talk; but an oration 
is notin my line. That, as I understand 
it, should be something smooth, cere- 
monious and sublime. I could n’t do it if 
I tried.” 

‘*Perhaps it might be well to treat the 
subject in a more familiar and practical 
way,” the minister said. ‘I think that 
our people may learn a lesson from a 
man who has seen other countries with- 
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out being either unjust to them, or se- 
duced by them.” 

“Tf you want me to talk to you in 
the only way I can, I will do it,” the 
doctor said, with an anxious frown. 
‘But I still advise you to ask some one 
else.” 

This was, of course, consent. 

It had not yet become the fashion with 
Americans to despise the Fourth of July. 
They still believed in themselves; and at 
Four Corners, as well as everywhere 
else, the nation’s birthday was the day 
of all days in the year. The militia 
appeared with fife and drum, and 
marched to the meeting-house to hear 
the oration. A small brass field-piece 
was discharged thirteen times, at morn- 
ing, noon and sunset; and india-crackers 
never ceased spluttering for twenty-four 
hours. The white-washed walls of the 
meeting-house were adorned with patri- 
otic mottoes and portraits of Washing- 
ton, Franklin and Lafayette, all framed 
in cedar and roses. Flowers and ever- 
greens festooned the pulpit and the gal- 
lery, and all the air was redolent of 
roses and gunpowder. New toilets made 
their appearance; Mary Martin coming 
all in white, like a swan. Everybody 
was full of a pleasant excitement and 
conscious of the exaltation of a lofty 
remembrance. At ten o'clock the meet- 
ing-house was crowded in every part, to 
the window-ledges, the spare seats in the 
singers’ gallery, the aisles, door-ways, 
and pulpit-stairs. 

‘“‘T was a fool to consent!” thought 
the doctor, looking about. ‘But I am 
in for it!” 

That the majority of his hearers were 
not cultivated people did not help him. 
If they lacked polish, they did not lack 
the metal; and they were not ignorant 
of their own history. Besides, they were 
sure to be critical, and expect impossi- 
bilities. The woman who cannot cut 
out a rag-baby expects every sculptor to 
be a Phidias. 

Mr. Haslem read the Declaration of 
Independence in a very oratorical man- 
ner; Mr. Wilder conducted the religious 
part of the services; and the doctor rose 
in his turn. 

Mary, from the midst of the choir, 
beamed upon him. She had sung mag- 
nificently, and was elated. 
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**Do you see that husband of mine?” 
she asked herself gleefully, as he paused 
for one moment, looking somewhat pale, 
but a very noble figure of a man. 

If his audience expected that Doctor 
Martin was going to cover them with 
the glorious mantle of their forefathers 
that day, they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. He held this shining vesture 
up one moment for their admiration, 
then hung it away out of their reach. 
It was not they who had made the 
nation. Possibly, if its fate had de- 
pended upon them, the result might have 
been different. There was no aristocracy 
so fallacious as that of a people which 
expected to be honored for no other rea- 
son than that its founders were worthy 
of honor. They were to look to them- 
selves for honor. The worth of a man 
was in his will; his whole future, natural 
and supernatural, was in his will. And 
what was virtue but a will that walks 
upright, like a man? And what was 
vice but a will that goes on all fours, 
like a beast, or prone, like a serpent? 

They were not to look forward to 
riches and ease as the perfection of a 
man ora nation. Hardships were good. 
The point of ripeness was the point of 
decay. A man who had political free- 
dom and a peaceful home ought to con- 
sider his lot a blessed one, though he 
might have to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Difficulties show 
the strength. When you want to wake 
up what of soul a man may possess, 


don’t knock with gloved knuckles : 
bring down the bronze! Christ did 
that: and wherever there was any- 


thing of high or heroic in humanity, it 
rang back like a bell! Their minister 
would tell them this, giving supernatural 
reasons; he would give only the natural 
motive. 

He wanted them not to look to any 
other nation, past or present, for a model, 
but to themselves, and nothing else, and 
themselves at their best. There was 
nothing Cesarian about them, unless it 
was their political birth; and their civili- 
zation was not Grecian, nor German, nor 
scarcely English. He begged them not 
to imitate that element in American so- 
ciety which, like a baby brought up on 
a bottle, went forever blindly nosing and 
sucking about the world in search of a 
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past. Minerva had no natural parent- 
age:, she sprang armed from the brain of 


Jove; and Minerva was wisdom. Adam 
and Eve had no ancestry and no past; 
but they had a tremendous future, and 


are the very types of progress and 
growth. The anchor is not built upon 
a rock; it is supported from above, and 


it grasps the unseen. And the anchor 
is hope. They needed both hope and 
wisdom for their future; for it 
harder to retain than to win. 

‘When strangers come to your gates 
and ask for admittance,” he said, ‘‘ recol- 
lect the answer of Christ to the Syro- 
Phoenician woman: ‘Let the children 
first be filled: for it is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and to cast it unto 
the dogs.’ He said ‘the children first,’ 
not first and last. Be pitiful to the 
stranger who comes asking only your 
crumbs; but when he takes the chil- 
dren’s bread, turn him out, and with 
him the unnatural child who has helped 
him to rob a brother. 

‘‘Beware of too much _ trustfulness. 
If we fall, it will not be by force, but by 
guile.” 

So far, though not too much flattered, 
the doctor’s hearers had listened with 
complacency. But he gave them a grain 
of salt before he ended. Conceding and 
insisting on equality before the law, and 
the possibility open to every man and 
woman to attain saintliness, he went on 
to describe such an aristocracy of Na- 
ture’s making, that some of his hearers 
might well have preferred a mediawyal 
arrogance which was not impregnable to 
fire and sword, to this inviolable superi- 
ority to whose charter jealousy was but 
another signature, hate a confirmation 
strong as holy writ, and violence an 
aureole. 

The doctor had not hoped to be either 
brilliant or original, but merely to re- 
impress some old truths on his hearers’ 
minds. He knew well that persistent 
reiteration is the strongest of arguments. 

‘*You have made me quite ashamed 


was 


of having a respectable father and 
mother, doctor.” Miss Clare Haslem 


said, as they sauntered home, a gay and 
happy company, to dine together at a 
primitively early hour. ‘‘ Papa, confess 
now that I was left at your door in a 
basket one dark night.” 


s 
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** How did you find it out!” exclaimed 
her father. 

The Haslems were a cultivated family, 
and lived with some elegance. A failure 
in business in a distant city had obliged 
them to retire to the couniry for a while, 
and they eagerly sought the society of 
Doctor Martin and his wife. 

‘I should like them very much, if 
they did not turn everything to a 
laugh,” Mary said, as she and her hus- 
band drove home that night. ‘* They 
are bright and kind; but till I knew 


you, James, they often made me feel 
that to be in earnest was to be ridicu- 
lous.” 


‘*Some people think that witty,” her 
husband said. ‘‘It is n’t that they are 
incapable of being serious; but their 
whole capacity for thought is directed 
to raising a laugh. Of course, it is n't 
pleasant.” 

“It is more than unpleasant,” his 
wife persisted. ‘‘They are looked to 
here as an example of good style; and 
they are teaching the young men to mock 
at everything.” 

“So you think that two thoughtless 
girls can ruin the tone of the place?” 

‘Yes, I do!” Mary answered posi 
tively. ‘‘It’s of no use for you to deny 
our influence, James. You men are the 
consonants of the race, but we are the 
vowels. You can’t even pronounce your- 
selves without us.” 

**Bless you, Molly!” said her hus- 
band. ‘‘We don’t want to pronounce 
ourselves without you.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 


** PEEP, PEEP, PEEP, SWEET. 


Qn a corner table in the sitting-room 
at Beechlands, lying in solitary state, was 
a large family bible given to Mrs. Martin 
as a wedding-present by her mother. 

A year after his first and last patriotic 
oration Dr. Martin opened this bible at a 
blank leaf between the two testaments, 
headed ‘‘ Born,” and wrote: . 

** Atalanta Elizabeth, July 4th, 1846.” 

He considered it the most tremendous 
document he had ever written. 

The entries which in time followed 
were only second to this in importance. 
** James ———. December 31st, 1847. 
** Francis —— January 8d, 1851. 
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‘* Charles —, August Ist, 1852. 

‘William and Mary ———, January 
Ist, 1854. 

** Catherine ———, June 30th, 1856. 

‘* Robert ——-—, June 5th, 1858.” 

When this last entry was made, the 
doctor was 45 years of age and his wife 
ten years younger. They had been mar- 
ried thirteen years. 

The years had been busy, prosperous 
and happy. Their experiment had been 
a success. They still lived in the log- 
house ; but so many additions had been 
made to the original structure that it was 
no longer recognizable. They had added, 
as the bees do, one room at a time accord- 
ing to their need, and the result was 
disorderly, convenient and charmingly 
picturesque. 

In contrast with the brown -rusticity 
of their personal habitation, were two 
structures built with a view to their future 
state of finances andliving. These were 
an immense barn and aglass-house worthy 
of a palace garden. Their own house was 
to be built last, and the time was almost 
come to begin upon that. It must be a 
large house, they decided, built of brick 
and oak, to last the lives of their great- 
great-grand-children. 

The oaken timbers were seasoning now 
under cover, chosen oak-trees from their 
own forest. Stones had been brought 
and left in heaps for the weather to try 
before they should be used to wall the 
cellars. There were cedar-trees growing 
to line boxes and wardrobes with, and 
bird's-eye maple maturing for finishing 
woodwork. Everything was to be the 
best of its kind, and there was to be no 
shiftless hurry. The work should proceed 
deliberately and solidly. They were in 
no haste to have it done, for they had 
learned the satisfying delight of slow and 
sure progress. 

The woods still surrounded them; but 
wedges of wheat, and corn, and clover 
had been driven into it on every side. 
No forest monarch had as yet come down 
for fire-wood, and only so much for tim- 
ber as covered the land wanted imme- 
diately for some other growth; and single 
trees of rare beauty were spared even on 
the planting ground. ‘‘ Trees worthy of 
having each a Christian name,” the doc- 
tor said. 

The town had searcely changed in ap- 
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pearance, and the people seemed only to 
have grown older. They scarcely knew 
themselves that they had changed, so 
careful and so gradual had been their 
cultivation. 

At Four Corners the old minister had 
died and a young one had taken his place 
and married Clare Haslem, stopping her 
trivial laughter. This gentleman found 
time to give something of a superior educa- 
tion toa few of the more ambitious boys in 
the townships, among them Silvio Heath, 
now a serious youth of eighteen years. 

Mr. Haslem, having cut all the trees 
down for a square mile about his habita- 
tion and sold them for boards or fire- 
wood, had found himself able to return 
to city life, leaving a waste of stumps 
behind him. 

Mr. Brown, or more properly Mrs. 
Brown, had built an ambitious two-story 
house, painted it white, and put green 
blinds on it. But there they had been 
obliged to make a pause, and their par- 
titions were still a semi-transparent lace- 
work of laths, with sheets draping 
decently the bed-rooms into a partial 
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privacy. Eliza Ann, known as Lizerann, 
the little fairy whom the doctor had found 
on his coming clinging to her mother’s 
skirts, was now a brilliant girl of sixteen, 
fully resolved to make her merits known 
to the world. She had spent a whole 
year at a boarding-school in Doctor Mar- 
tin’s own Southport, where she had made 
the acquaintance of his family and the 
Selwyns, and she was supposed to be a 
very accomplished young woman. She 
did not mean that "Talanta Martin should 
outshine her personally, however supe 
rior her surroundings might be; an” 1t 
was the great ambition of her life to 
marry a rich man and have everything 
finer than herdear envied friend ’Talanta. 
It was a little triumph that they had got 
their frame house first, but their old pole 
fences were an eye-sore to her when she 
thought of Doctor Martin’s beautiful 
stone walls, ‘‘ miles of it,” she said, and 
the grand arched gateway he had made 
in dear memory of foreign lands where 
the lines seem all to have a swelling 
impulse beneath to push them into 
curves. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Political Literature. 


THERE is, perhaps, no occupation more 
profitable or agreeable, intellectually speak- 
ing, for a democratic society and people than 
that of the study of politics. Much of the 
zest in its enjoyment is due to its party 
issues. The great gain to the individual 
mind in this comes from an active and inter- 
ested consideration of subjects and questions 
baring upon the public welfare, which, but 
for party antagonisms, would receive only 
indifferent attention. It has been made the 
privilege, not to say duty, of every citizen, 
to participate freely and openly in the dis- 
cussion of questions which may in any meas- 
ure affect the government existing by and 
with his consent. The proper exercise of 
this privilege during the progress of a Presi- 
dential election is certain to be, in effect, 
highly educational. There can be no doubt 
in the mind of any American citizen as to 
his right to exercise it. Society with us has 
imposed upon itself the imperative condition 
of tolerating every man’s political opinions. 
However persistently ‘‘ just” a man may be 
in his views, though his neighbors should 
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come to regard them as very tiresome, he 
need not fear ostracism. 

To every truly patriotic mind it is occasion 
for profound satisfaction that the sinister 
and socially cruel lines on which sectional 
issues were possible are being rapidly oblite- 
rated in this country which heaven must 
have designed for one people, speaking a 
common language and creating and inspir- 
ing one literature. 

And just here it is right and proper to say 
that political thought and political literature 
may be made happily instrumental in break- 
ing down any race distinctions which may 
temporarily exist as barriers to the formation 
of a homogeneous people. Not only do we 
reasonably hope for the day when there shall 
be no ‘‘solid” North and no ‘‘ solid” South, 
in political issues and political literature, but 
also do we look for the time when the terms 
“* Trish-American” and ‘‘ German-American” 
shall be regarded as obsolete, and be merged 
in the more fitting and all-embracing word, 
American. 

Whatever view a citizen may take of a 
question of politics, if he shall read and 
think his mind must be more or less shaped 
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and trained. If he reflects long and care- 
fully on the same subject, his mind is 
strengthened as surely as his muscles harden 
and his sinews toughen by exercise. 

If he examines the questions at issue im- 
partially, reading both sides with an open 
mind, he may not come out in his convictions 
at the precise place where he started in, but 
he will not be the loser, as a man, in the re- 
sult. It is quite possible for an honest mind 
to strengthen its own convictions by a per- 
fectly fair handling of opposing opinions. It 
is in just such exercises of the mind that the 
disciplinary value of political thought lies. 

The universal diffusion of political litera- 
ture at such times as the present leaves no 
excuse for intellectual indolence. 

But a healthy mind, duly considerate of it- 
self, will look to the leaders of public opin- 
ion for instruction. The teachings of the 
mere politician and the demagogue are to be 
avoided. It is often difficult to discriminate 
such. There is a higher politics, and there 
are abroad to-day admirable specimens of its 
literature, from which every form of personal, 
partisan and selfish interest is cast out, and 
with which one may safely engage his best 
powers, 

There are minds in both the great parties 


to whom we may trust ourselves for the hour 


that we may be engaged in investigating an 
important issue. 

There are a few great newspapers on both 
sides that have something in them daily that 
merits cafeful reading for instruction’s sake; 
but there is an infinity of ‘‘ light” politi- 
cal literature, with an interweaving of very 
imaginative fiction, from which every sane- 
minded citizen should pray to be delivered. 

The present and like occasions should 
prompt the cit‘zen to read the history of the 
politics of the country, its constitutional and 
legislative history, and to make a careful re- 
view of the great questions at issue as shown 
in the careers of parties. The critical stu- 
dent of politics may thus qualify himself to 
stand apart, and in a certain sense overlook 
the preparations for the final conflict, but in 
this self-imposed attitude he ‘should not be 
found so pharisaically complacent with him- 
self as to forget the day of decision, or fail 
to identify himself with one of the great 
parties on the line of his convictions. He 
cannot afford to sink his individuality in 
ideal expectations of a perfect good to be 
gained. 

The aim of our democratic constitution is 
a society and civilization in which shall be 
realized ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” This is not so true a theory as 
the greatest good without reference to num- 
ber, but the most practicable route to the 
heights of this latter is by the narrower way 
of the former principle. 
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Literature In the Schools, 


Scnoon education, as a product, is made 
up of constant and variable factors, The 
tendency of the former, in the hands of in- 
telligent teachers, is disciplinary and logical 
in its effects upon the growing mind. In 
the general practice, however, of routine, 
set methods and memory training there are 
produced mechanical effects, and the origin- 
ality and free play of the child-mind is re- 
stricted and bent into automatic habits. To 
counteract these effects it becomes necessary 
to introduce variable factors that shall re- 
lieve drudgery and renew the natural and 
spontaneous play of the mind. 

The conversations of childhood supply a 
happy hint to this end. Here are the most 
interesting beginnings of literature. They 
can be made to graduate into written lan- 
guage and printed books. Here we have the 
immediate instruments of free mental activ- 
ity always at hand, and fitted for unlimited 
use and service. 

The Primary Readers of the schools aim 
to be reproductions of childish talk, and, as 
such, are used as a kind of first step in literary 
exercise. 

But, usually, these are the merest traves- 
ties of the freely playing minds of children, 
whose quick-flying conceits and utterances 
must be captured on the wing and caged 
alive in their brightly original words and 
phrases. This is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to do, and we know of no quite suc- 
cessful attempt in the literature of the ele- 
mentary schools, And yet it is the only 
true starting point for a literature in edu- 
cation. Here, then, is a great work to do 
for some Froebel or Pestalozzi, whose loving 
genius intimately touches the child-life, viz., 
to gather the actual conversations of chil- 
dren, and print them in books forthe children 
themselves to read and improve upon. 

The thoughts of childhood are instinct 
with art, and poetry, and philosophy. This 
is the period when the mind plays at will, 
accompanying itself with whatever delights 
and interests. A right culture will seek to 
prolong the sprightliness and versatility of 
youth. 

In a collection of fifty different minds in a 
schoolroom subject to the instruction and 
training of one teacher, it is possible, in 
time, and by set methods to mould the fifty 
individual minds into likeness in their men- 


tal desires, tastes, and aptitudes. The same 
models in reading, arithmetic, grammar, 


geography, and history, for exercise in the 
same ways, for exactly the same periods of 
time, surrounded by the same physical cir- 
cumstances, must tend to destroy individual 
differences of mind, If there be anything 
in the science of phrenology, the school thus 
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becomes a workshop, with the teacher as 
mechanic, for the reduction of all human 
heads to the same size and shape. 

But the perfect modern school need not 
exact of the teacher an unvarying routine of 
methods and models in instruction ; nor of the 
learner only perfunctory tasks, gladly laid 
aside at the door of the schoolroom. There 
is plenty of room for the introduction into 
any practicable course of instruction, of in- 
tellectual play and pastimes that shall be in 
themselves instructive and stimulating. The 
teacher must be able to engage his pupils in 
intelligent conversations about things that 
interest if he has to learn how from the chil- 
dren themselves. The proper objects and 
subjects for observation, conversation and 
thought will awaken mental activity and call 
forth expression. This isnot the method of 
a set lesson to be memorized and recited. It 
may not serve wholly for the regulation sub- 
jects, but it will impart a spirit of ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light” to the hours of enforced 
study. 

The originality and native precocity of 
youth are often lost in the automatic drills 
of the class-room. Incipient talent and genius 
must die out in the mind of the possessor from 
sheer lack of appreciation and sympathy on 
the part of those to whom the youth trust- 
ingly looks for aid and encouragement. Per- 
haps it would be regarded as extravagant to 
assert that the end of along course of instruc- 
tion leaves nine-tenths of graduates wholly 
at the mercy of the world which they have 
been taught to believe themselves fitted to 
enter and conquer. They may soon discover, 
however, that the wide fields of experience 
and knowledge are yet before them, and that 
the inclination and disposition for their fur- 
ther pursuit have been left dull and apathetic 
by the scholastic training received. Books 
and literature are now distasteful to them. 
They will be but too happy to ignore the 
classics; history has been stvdied too much. 
Admit that their minds have been filled with 
the elements of knowledge, that their intel- 
lectual powers have been disciplined and 
strengthened till they are sinewy and tough, 
how is it that the mind which comes to the 
tasks of life with a training and knowledge 
gained out of the schools by reading, private 
study and self-help, often measures up to, 
nay, outstrips the college-bred mind? The 
question is easily answered: The methods of 
the schools destroy originality and versatility 
of mind by anticipating and preventing the 
very self-help necessary to give every mind 
self-reliance and independent power. 

It is, therefore, plain that the course of 
education from primary school to college, in- 
clusive, must be so shaped and carried on as 
to leave room for self-help and independent 
action with the mind of learner and student. 
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To do so requires nothing revolutionary 
or destructive of present systems. It does 
require inteliigent teachers and appropriate 
means. For the present we need not inter- 
fere with the elementary subjects, writing, 
drawing, arithmetic, geography and music in 
the primary schools, nor with the sciences, 
mathematics and classics in high schools and 
colleges. Our immediate business is with 
language and literature, under which are in- 
cluded reading, grammar, history, and social 
and political science. 

These subjects, it 1s claimed, can be classed 
and taught under the general head of litera- 
ture, and the methods by which they should 
be inculcated made distinctly different from 
those employed in the other subjects of in- 
struction. All routine and memorized lessons 
for recitation can and should be dispensed 
with. A taste for any branch of literature 
is dulled by a forced memorizing of its de- 
tails. Literature proper is not to serve as 
an aid to teaching reading as commonly un- 
derstood. This is a grave error practised 
now in the schools and embodied in series of 
‘* graded” Readers adapted to the degree of 
advancement of the pupil. The mere calling 
of words, phrases, and sentences at sight, 
which is all that is now done in the ‘read- 
ing lessons’? of most of the schools, can 
be better accomplished by the blackboard 
and exercise books containing the necessary 
words, phrases, and detached sentences. 

The child should never be permitted to 
read a thought or a paragraph of literature 
with a view to its proper utterance before 
he is made familiar with every word to be 
met therein. It is the constant violation of 
this rule in the use of ‘‘ Readers,” which 
balks any appreciation of the thoughts of 
the writer, and prevents the perception of 
literary excellence. 

Reproduction in conversation or by writing 
is the best method of appreciating the 
thoughts of others. This is a reversal of the 
ordinary method of instruction, and bases the 
study of language on its use. It 1s not here 
intended to trench on the scientific study of 
language. 

When the child can read with understand- 
ing, he should have free access to all pure 
literature within the range of his capacity. 
He should be encouraged to read in the 
hearing of others those things that give him 
mental pleasure. Ease of manner and ex- 
pression, flexibility of voice and agreeable 
intonation will come through a full under- 
standing of what is read, and all will im- 
prove as his own mind fills up with new 
thoughts. 

There is much choice literature to be found 
in the many and various series of Readers 
used in the schools, and there is not a little 
in them that scarcely deserves the name. 
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The good is often sacrificed to a vicious 
method of instruction which outruns the 
capacity of the youth, and the teacher must 
resort to drills, and repetitions, and frequent 
readings. By such treatment all forms of 
prose and poetry lose their freshness and 
attractive qualities for the mind. And thus 
any litent taste for the purer specimens of 
literature is lost to view and the distracted 
youth will seek satisfaction in what is im- 
mediately present and sensational. 

If the Readers in the schools cannot be 
made up of ‘original and unmutilated selec- 
tions from the best American writers, then 
they should be supplemented in the courses 
of instruction by such additional attention 
to pure literature as will induce independent 
reading on the part of the youth. 

History is the most useful department of 
literature. It has been for some time a branch 
of study in the higher classes of the common 
schools. The colleges of this country have 
given the subject but scant attention, The 
method of instruction usually pursued has 
resulted in injury rather than benefit to the 
intelligence of the pupil. It has been taught 
in the routine way, as a memory exercise, a 
lesson to be learned for the hour, and not as 
a stibject to be read, and pursued with inter- 
est, in all its bearings and leadings. 

Let it be conceded, then, that the major 
part of the hours in school shall be given to 
gaining the facts and rudiments that every 
one must have. But let there be reserved a 
large minor part in which the mind shall be 
permitted to relieve the wearying and dulling 
effects of ‘‘ hard study” ina free search after 
intellectual pleasure. For this no better 
method can be devised than reading the choice 
products of great writers, conversation, com- 
position—in short, mental play-spells in the 
broad fields and clear atmosphere of pure 
literature. 

It is said of Buckle, the great historian of 
civilization, that at the age of fourteen, on be- 
ing asked by his father what especial favor he 
desired, he requested to be taken from school 
and be allowed to pursue his studies in 
private. The favor was granted. 

Far be it from us to speak depreciatingly 
of the American public school, but we do say 
to the youth that if their tastes for literature 
cannot be provided for in the schoolroom, at 
the hands of intelligent teachers, there re- 
mains to them the not unpleasant alternative 
of following the self-reliant examples of 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln, as many 
others have done. There need be no fear of 
a compulsory law in their cases. Imagine a 
truant officer pursuing the boy Patrick Henry 
through the woods, and along the silvery 
creeks of Virginia where he lazily loitered 
and read and grew to a splendid intellectual 
stature! 


Me rico, Pict “re sque, Political. Progre ssive. 
By Mary E. Blake and Margaret F. Sullivan. 
(Lee & Shepard.) The authors of this en- 
tertaining book obtained the materials for its 
pages under circumstances altogether favor- 
able for a general view of the present condi- 
tion of Mexico. Each writer conveys to the 
reader a credible and instructive account of 
what was observed during a pleasure excur- 
sion into that country, taken at leisure. - It 
is evident that their eyes were open, and the 
gifts for telling what was seen at ready com- 
mand, 

Mrs. Blake captivates the imagination of 
the reader with her vivid pen pictures of 
Mexican scenery and life. She warmly per- 
suades us to relinquish our unjustifiable pre- 
conception that the Mexican is a brigand 
by nature and practice. ‘*‘ We have found 
the people courteous beyond expression, The 
poorest laborer as gracefully lifts his hat as 
the high-bred gentleman ; and the kindliness 
of unassuming hospitality opens every house, 
rich and poor, to the visitor.” The cos- 
tumes of the people are described as _ pic- 
turesque, becoming, and peculiarly neat and 
clean. 

The views of the social and domestic habits 
of the Mexican people here given must mate- 
rially modify impressions generally held until 
now. Their every-day pursuits appear to 
have remained the same throughout hundreds 
of years, despite conquests, revolutions and 
changing governments. The many live in 
adobe houses, and follow the fashions of their 
remote ancestors, 

Such modern inventions as telegraphs, tele- 
phones, street-cars and electric lights are not 
wanting in the cities, while ‘‘ the people still 
cling to the old-fashioned methods of hand- 
work.” Cities still possessing Spanish charac- 
teristics of three centuries back; the country, 
rich in tropical vegetation, fruits and other 
products; scenes of unsurpassed beauty, vary- 
ing between the low plains of the coast and 
the summits of Popocatapetl and Ixtacci- 
huatl—all are described with a passionate in- 
terest that cannot fail to charm. 

But the people, always and everywhere, 
impress the traveler as out of place on the 
Western continent, as belonging rather to an 
Oriental country and race. 

Mrs. Blake adds to her descriptions of 
‘* Mexico, Picturesque,” two very interesting 
chapters on ‘‘ Literary Mexico,” ‘‘A Group 
of Novels,” and ‘‘ Blossoms of Verse,” in 
which the reader will find exceptional culture 
and critical taste. 

Mrs. Sullivan writes of ‘‘ Political and Pro- 
gressive Mexico,” for which she is well fitted 
by previous observation in other lands and a 
varied experience as a writer. Her style is 
suited to her subject, and is strong, clear and 
forcible. 
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Mexico is described as ‘‘the unchanging 
country of this continent.” The vices, as 
well as the religion, they learned from the 
Spaniards under Cortez, still intermingle in 
their practices. : 

Spanish domination lasted just 300 years 
—from 1521 to 1821—but superstitions still 
linger, although the State and the Inquisi- 
tion are no longer associated in cruel imposi- 
tions upon a weak and credulous people. 

The land in Mexico is owned by a few 
proprietors, many of whom live abroad, 
while the tillers of the soil are chiefly 
renters, 

This writer eloquently excuses a people of 
mixed languages, religions, and races, not 
assimilated by a common education, for the 
failure to establish a permanent government. 

She tells with rightful sympathy for Mex- 
ico the story of Louis Napoleon’s delusion, 
and Maximilian’s insane ambition and sor- 
rowful ruin, She bitterly condemns the 
greed of English capitalists in their success- 
ful efforts to burden the State with debt. 

Mrs. Sullivan is the author of a trenchant 
work on ‘‘Ireland of To-day,” and when 
opportunity offers here, she does not fail to 
say a telling word against Ireland’s ‘ op- 
pressor.” 

Succeeding chapters of the book deal with 
the Mexican ‘‘Constitution and Govern- 
ment,” ‘‘ Religion and Education,” and the 
** Revenue and its Application.” 

It is an interesting and valuable addition 
to the literature of the subject. 


* 
Napoleon Smith. By «a Well-known New 
Yorker. (Judge Pub. Co.) This well-writ- 
ten story makes amazing demands upon the 
reader's credulity. It is deceitfully realistic, 
since the hero moves among actual scenes 
and circumstances that are in themselves 
deeply interesting. 

The theatre of the plot is Paris, during 
the Franco-Prussian war, and the American 
minister and his secretary are represented 
as participants. Napoleon Smith, a sup- 
posed grandson and heir of Napoleon the 
Great, has been a soldier in the Union army, 
and in this service receives a severe wound 
in his head which at times affects the 
brain. He goes to Paris in search of his in- 
heritance, serves in the French army, distin- 
guishes himself and is honored by Trochu. 
In a Communistic riot, he is again wounded 
and by a singular combination of mishaps 
finds the inheritance sought in a concealed 
vault of the Tuileries—tons of gold! 

A prominent feature of the story is the 
part this inheritance is made to play in the 
financial history of this country. 

Napoleon Smith’s poor head gets wounded 
so often that we do not wonder at the loss 
of his personal identity so much as at its 


recovery. The author, however, turns this 
remarkable psychological phenomenon to 
good account as a proof of the immateriality 
of the mind. , 

As a matter of course the hero plays double 
in his love affairs, his utter helplessness be- 
ing, on this'‘account, quite out of the usual 
way. 

Yankee character and enterprise are well 
set forth in the person of a soap agent, who 
turns out to be a person of note in the se- 
cret service of the United States. The char- 
acter of Le Noir is absurdly- improbable. 
The author of this peculiar conceit has ability 
that merits a better method of illustration. 


La Fayette. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. (T. 
W. Crowell & Co.) 

Few books have given us so much pure 
pleasure. The hero is great in his own per- 
son, an historic figure, a grand character 
that needs no art beyond the simple truth to 
describe its perfections. No imaginary hero 
of fiction surpasses in chivalrous qualities of 
person, in magnanimity of soul, in generosity 
of purpose or deed, in virtue or in courage, 
the La Fayette of our American Revolution, 

At nineteen years of age he devotes his 
hfe and fortune to the cause of human liberty 
as represented in the struggle of the Eng 
lish colonies against the mother country. 
No trace of selfishness can be found in 
this devotion. He leaves France secretly, 
against the wishes of his government, con- 
trary to the prayers of his dearest friends 
(yet understood and believed in by a noble 
young wife); crosses the ocean in his own 
vessel, offers himself to a rebellious people, 
and accepts any service and post as a privi- 
lege, at his own expense; fights in an un- 
equal contest by the side of Washington, 
and wins with him. Does history afford a 
like example? Was it prophetic inspiration 
that prompted him to write, June 7, 1777, 
to his wife while on his way thither, as yet 
not having seen this land? 

‘*The happiness of America is intimately connected 
with the happiness of all mankind, She will become 
the safe and respected asylum of virtue, integrity, 
toleration, equality and tranquil-happiness."* 

When the Republic of the United States 
was at last established by the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, the oldest mon- 
archy in civilized Europe, that of France, 
was nearing the most tragic event of a his- 
tory that reads like one long tragedy. It 
had taken all the time from the founding of 
that monarchy by Clovis to the Revolution 
of 1789, over thirteen hyndred years, to 
educate its people up to a point of question- 
ing appreciation of the truths embodied in 
the American Constitution. And it would 
seem that La Fayette was the only French- 
man who believed in the universality and 
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the possible application of American princi- 
ples in the government of European peoples. 
Later on we find even him consenting to a 
constitutional monarchy under Louis Phi- 
lippe, and yielding to the circumstances 
which revealed the unreadiness of the French 
people to receive and maintain & democratic 
form of government. Another century of 
discipline, of experience marked by revolu- 
tions and bloodshed, must be lived by the 
nation before its leading minds practically 
accepted what La Fayette clearly saw, as 
truth and felt as a passion, at nineteen. 

It is a remarkable characteristic of his 
passion for human liberty, that it seemed to 
lose nothing of its heroic quality with expe- 
rience and age. 

Perhaps the author of this biography 
might have added something to the reader’s 
pleasure by giving a more particular account 
of La Fayette’s part in the Revolution of 
1789, and especially of the personal services 
rendered to poor Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette. No part of his career shows at 
once the humanity and heroism of the man 
more strongly. He was as ready to give his 
life in defence of the persons of the King 
and Queen against the murderous violence of 
an unreasoning Parisian mob, as to fight for 
universal liberty by the side of Washington. 

We should like to dwell at greater length 
upon the story of a life that must be fasci- 
nating as long as the lives of great men shall 
be regarded as central points in human 
histozy. 

The work of Mrs. Farmer merits special 
praise for its completeness. The reader will 
be pleased to find here much new material, 
taken from French sources, never before 
presented to an American public. The 
lengthy and fitly arranged extracts from the 
correspondence of members of the La Fayette 
family, give it permanent historic value. 

The book deserves a place in every Ameri- 
can home. The writer is in full sympathy 
with her noble subject, and often in her 
pages makes demands upon the reader that 
are likely to draw from his heart feelings 
which are usually kept out of public view. 
Of course, the memory of La Fayette’s life 
and services remains in every American 
patriot’s heart. The reading of this ad- 
mirably written book will freshen and vivify 
that memory, whose grateful impressions 
should be ineffaceable. 

‘<k 

Citizens’ Atlas of American Politics. By 
Fletcher W. Hewes (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
The first century of the political history of 
the United States will close with the year 
1889. Every good citizen must desire that 
the centennial at hand shall be marked by 
a universal confidence in our political insti- 
tutions and the methods by which they are 
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preserved, A Presidential election is a more 
or less significant test of their character and 
the esteem in which they are held by the 
people. It is the occasion for determining 
the policy which shall control the govern- 
ment under the Constitution, and the intel- 
ligence of every citizen is accordingly called 
into activity. The atlas before us admir- 
ably epitomizes our ninety-nine years of po- 
litical history, and supplies in condensed and 
graphic forms the all-important facts nec- 
essary to a fitting celebration of its centen- 
nial. These facts appear to be given with- 
out partisan bias, from official sources, and 
include statistics of Presidential elections, 
the tariff, wages and prices during low-tariff 
and high-tariff periods, and also a complete 
view of the actual workings of the tariff from 
1791 to 1887. The study of these facts is 
made comparatively easy, and quite relieved 
of dryness, by means of well executed maps 
and happily designed charts. Similarly, 
are shown the distribution of manufactures, 
the wool product, and the foreign-born popu- 
lation, by states and by counties. By means 
of colored maps, the results of Presidential 
elections by counties and states are shown. 
From these the close and doubtful states at 
every election can be seen at a glance. One 
of the most valuable features of this atlas is 
the comparison, by the aid of simple charts, 
of the tariff-rate and revenue, the tariff-rate 
and wages, wages and prices of food, wages 
and prices of woolen and cotton goods, from 
1850 to 1888. Every voter will welcome 
this work, at once comprehensive and con- 
cise, as supplying a convenient and ready 
means of ‘‘ testing the conflicting statements 
of partisan newspapers and speakers on cur- 
rent political issues.” 
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Jottings for October. 


AvTUMN in these Northern States may be 
said to commence only with this month, and 
brings with its cool days, clear sunshine and 
air laden with healthful ozone; new lease of 
life and comfort. A crisp brace meets one 
in the morning; business matters, doubled in 
importance, assume easy proportions and all 
cares of life sit lightly these glorious October 
days, 

Down South, where cool nights are not due 
yet for months, there is no such comfort, for 
Yellow Jack has his strong hand upon the 


land and relaxes grip only at command of 


stronger Jack Frost. It is a curious disease. 
At Mobile Bay and at Pensacola in 1863, I 
became acquainted with its orange hues, and 
more than one brave man of Farragut’s fleet 
sleeps on the coast of the Mexican Gulf, 
victims to an unconquerable foe. I do not 
think that the memory will ever fade of the 
hour when delirium suddenly departed, and 
I saw with wonder how hand and arm had 
changed to golden yellow, and asked what it 
all meant. ‘‘ Poor fellow !” said the surgeon, 
‘*it means death.” No pain, only a sense 
of cold and numbness that steadily crept 
upward toward life’s centres, marking one 
more hour of waning life gone as the zone 
extended. Brain and every sense were as 
clear as ever, and I saw on the clockface 
that stood against the wall, the hour when 
only a clod would lie in my bunk. Last 
farewells were spoken, last messages were 
sent to dear ones in the Northern home, and 
the line of cold kept pace with swift move- 
ment of that relentless hand of Time. 

Suddenly a nurse, who was watching for 
the end, sprang to his feet and called the 
surgeon back to the bedside. ** See,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘the crisis!” A single drop of 
sweat that had started, caught his eye, and 
instantly every measure for restoration that 
had been given up as useless was vigorously 
resumed. In ten hours, danger was_ past, 
and in a week the patient sat under the live 
oaks watching sunrise in Barrancas, practi- 
cally a well man. 

Fear, unreasoning, heart depressing, para- 
lyzing fear, is what does more to kill in such 
fevers as this than any one other cause. 
There is an atmosphere of death in the very 
name of Yellow Fever; and we never told 
our patients what the matter was as long as 
it could be avoided. 

In every epidemic of deadly disease, and 
one may come to such illy guarded shores 
as ours at any time, steady confidence is 
better than drugs, and a brave heart than 
doctors. Indeed, in the fever of the South, 


HEALTH. 


it is well known that good, experienced 
nursing is about all that is needed: that 
without it, medical men are useless, 

My readers must beware of anti-pyrine, 
the new fashionable remedy for headaches. 
It is by no means a harmless drug, having a 
tendency to induce attacks of localized pa- 
ralysis, and is being charily handled by phys- 
icians. As a remedy for sea sickness, a 
recent experiment proves that it is v..iueless 
in that respect. 

At a late meeting of the doctors of France 
at Marseilles, part of the programme was an 
excursion to Algiers; and before they sailed, 
one among them announced the prevent- 
ive virtues of anti-pyrine in sea-sickness. 
‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ there is an opportunity 
to test its value in a way rarely occurring. 
Here are a hundred and fifty doctors of us 
going to sea, not one of whom is a sailor. 
Let us all take the drug, sail across the mid- 
dle sea like veterans and enjoy our little trip 
like old salts.” 

Adopted. So every doctor armed himself 
with capsules of anti-pyrine and began to 
take them as the ship swung out of the dock 
and headed for Africa, and in half an hour 
afterwards that society, without exception, 
was laid out. They stuck manfully to the 
remedy, determined to give it fair play; but 
when they landed in the morning, a dragged 
out, dilapidated looking set, the vote that 
anti-pyrine was a miserable delusion in sea 
sickness, passed by a large vote—a strictly 
unanimous one, 

As a temporary relief for sick headache, it 
has considerable value; but it is as insidious 
as chloral, and even more seductive. All 
these drugs have about the same biography. 
They come in with trumpet blast and beat of 
drum, heralded as absolute cure-alls; spread 
themselves among the people like a pesti- 
lence, are eagerly seized by youthful physi- 
cians and helped along, and gradually subside 
out of public sight, leaving behind some vic- 
tims to their power who live and a host of 
graves, 

So came opium, chloral, bromides, blue 
glass, mental science, ether, anti-pyrine and 
many more, and so they have gone. If only 
our people would let drugs alone! 

For the harm that the habit of taking these 
narcotic poisons doesis by no means upon the 
surface to be readily estimated by sanitary 
statisticians. It goes deeper, attacking the 
very foundations of the race, sapping its 
vitality, and making clear the way to nerve 
failure in time of need, Perhaps the day 
will come when these drugs will be pros- 
cribed—perhaps, also, the millennium. 

With October, schools, public and private, 
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are again in full swing. Since it appears 
that no amount of protest from medical men 
is effective in limiting the number of studies 
imposed in public schools and consequent 
overstrain of nervous centres, a few words of 
advice from the Calendar may reach the eye 
of some parent who is not a member of a 
school board, and save a child from injury. 

Under no circumstances ought home study 
to be permitted. School hours, six of them, 
are long enough to confine a growing brain 
to books, and there should be no bringing 
lessons home. Active exercise in open air 
should be the rule, with plenty of plain food 
and an early bed. Again I lift my voice in 
favor of lawn tennis as an exercise for girls. 
During the summer just closed I have seen 
a charming child exchange pale cheeks and 
listless gait for the bright tints and elastic 
step that belong to her years, and utterly 
lose alarming lung symptoms that had begun 
to cause well grounded apprehension. She 
had learned to like tennis, and for the last 
month of her vacation, had averaged fifty 
games a day. 

As cold weather and our deadly Northern 
winter comes again to shut us up, some in- 
doors and some in the grave, there are games 
with balls to help drive the destroyer away. 
All these are good. They bring every muscle 
into play, and especially train the eye, as it 
follows the flying sphere to and fro, to swift 
accommodation of vision. Battledore and 
shuttlecock, played in a cool hall or large 
room, is next best to tennis, and it is astonish- 
ing how much sport may be gained therefrom. 

Children, especially young girls, are rarely 
properly dieted. There is almost universally 
a repugnance to meat and a hysterical liking 
for sweets or acids, that is unhealthy. When 
nerves cry for food, they are given a stone, 
and rebel in consequence. 

A plentiful supply of meat should be eaten 
at least once daily, and this at breakfast, 
when the body needs bolstering for the day’s 
work, and when the digestive tract is empty. 
Taken then, with moderate exercise, such 
food is promptly assimilated and goes where 
it does most good, directly into the blood. 

[ heartily approve of late suppers, and am 
convinced that the human animal, like others, 
sleeps best upon a stomach filled with light, 
digestible food. Of course there are idiosyn- 
cracies; there are many kinds of people, and 
the kind of food proper for one would not 
suit another; yet there need be no departure 
from the rule. An elderly lady came to me 
not long ago and said that it was no manner 
of use; she could not sleep if she ate anything 
before she went to bed. 

‘¢ What had you for supper last night, ma- 
dame?” I asked. 

‘¢ Oatmeal porridge, doctor.’ 

** Well, you could not have had anything 
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better calculated to keep you awake. In the 
first place, oatmeal, no matter how prepared, 
is devoid of nutrition to any one save the 
very strongest and hardest working of men. 
It demands for conversion into chyle an 
amount of nerve power that no invalid owns 
and few well people can give; in every other 
instance remaining unchanged in the bowels 
until ejected as a foreign substance. Do not 
touch it again. Try instead a broiled bird or 
lamb chop, with a bit of toast.” 

And the change was all she needed to make 
her sleep peaceful. 

The fashion of beginning breakfast with 
oatmeal porridge, that came from England 
some few years since, has caused more dys- 
pepsia than any single habit that I recall. It 
places a layer of sticky, pasty carbonaceous 
food against a membrane that is already tor- 
pid enough and needs sharp stimulus of fruit 
or douche of water to start gastric secretions, 
instead of a clogging mass like the meal, that 
all day long works ill until it is gotten rid of. 
Nutritious it is not, except to a strong person 
who is in for a hard day’s work out of doors, 
and then is in every way inferior as food to 
a steak and cup of coffee with milk. And I 
am glad to note its partial disappearance from 
American tables, 

Another habit that is productive of indi- 
gestion, is the consumption of salted fish and 
meat at the morning meal. Neither is ealcu- 
lated to awaken the digestive act, contains 
any great amount of nutritive food, nor is easy 
to assimilate; and this, the most important 
table function of the day, should be carefully 
carried out. Upon it depends the value of 
business or pleasure for the following eight 
hours, and no one can meet his fellows with 
the serene content that means success with- 
out a well-stored morning stomach. 

Tam often asked wherein lies the difference 
between tea and coffee as regards food value. 
Tea is a nerve stimulant, pure and simple, 
acting like alcohol in this respect, without 
any value that the latter may possess as a re- 
tarder of waste. It has an especial influence 
upon those nerve centres that supply will 
power, exalting their sensibility beyond nor- 
mal activity, and may even produce hysteri- 
cal symptoms, if carried far enough. Its 
active principle, theine, is an exceedingly 
powerful drug, chiefly employed by nerve 
specialists as a pain destroyer, possessing the 
singular quality of working toward the sur- 
face. That is to say, when a dose is admin- 
istered hypodermically for sciatica, for exam- 
ple, the narcotic influence proceeds outwards 
from the point of injection, instead of in- 
wards toward the centres, as does that of 
morphia, atropia, et cetera. Tea is totally 
devoid of nutritive value, and the habit of 
drinking it to excess, which so many Ameri- 
can women indulge in, particularly in the 
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country, is to be deplored as a cause of our 
American nervousness. 

Coffee, on the contrary, is a nerve food. 
Like other concentrated foods of its class, 
it operates as a stimulant also; but upon 
a different set of nerves from tea. Taken 
strong in the morning, it often produces 
dizziness and that peculiar visual symptom 
of over stimulus that is called muscie voli- 
tantes—dancing flies. But this is an im- 
proper way to take it; and rightly used, it is, 
perhaps, the most valuable liquid addition 
to the morning meal. It should be made as 
strong as possible at first in a drip bag, and 
a table-spoonful or two of the liquid added 
slowly to a large cupful of equal parts of hot 
milk and cream,in which have been previously 
dissolved two or three lumps of sugar. Its 
active principle, caffeine, differs in all physio- 
logical respects from theine, while it is chem- 
ically very closely allied, and its limited 
consumption, as compared with tea, makes 
it impotent for harm. During our late war, 
we were often reduced to rations of. salt 
pork, hard bread and coffee, and more than 
one day was gone through with successfully 
upon coffee and hard tack alone. If our 
wounded men, who were brought in after a 
long night of misery upon a battlefield, could 
vet a tin cup of strong coffee at the surgeon’s 
tield hospital, they were in good trim for any 
needed operation, and results were better 


than if they had been given a quantity of 


heavier, less concentrated food. So that the 
weight of evidence shows that coffee is a 
food, and that tea is merely a stimulant. 
And the former 1s a well-known antidote to 
many narcotic poisons, a valuable remedy in 
certain cases of nervous exhaustion. The 
Brazilian Emperor is said to owe his recovery 
from a late most serious attack of this kind 
to the skilful use of caffeine by his con- 
sulting physician, the great Charcot. 

With eo'd October nights and chilly days 
comes need for warm underclothing. If the 
change has not already been made, woolen 
underwear should be put on at once. This 
is now made of all grades of weight, and 
nervous women in particular will derive more 
comfort and health therefrom than any other 
habit will give. In all our Northern States 
malaria is more or less prevalent, and con- 
servation of bodily warmth is a strong guard 
against its attacks. One is much less likely 
to contract chills and fever with woolen next 


the skin than without; and a single shake, or 


the singularly unpleasant pains in back and 
legs, the sense of languor and unease, and 
generally used-up feeling that announces an 
attack of this common foe, is a warning that 
the miserable microbe of intermittent has 
effected a lodgment which he means to 
hold. Hereof, woolen underwear 1s a potent 
preventive. 
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If, in spite of all precautions, this busy 
atom finds entrance, there is no known drug 
that destroys his activity hke quinine; and 
so generally is this fact recognized, that the 
cinchona alkaloid is as certain to be found 
in families in certain localities as bread is, to 
be taken about as regularly. Many are under 
the impression that quinine is a danger- 
ous drug, producing constitutional symptoms 
similar to mercury or arsenic; and, unless its 
administration is carefully guarded, they are 
partly right. Taken alone up to enough to do 
any good, it cinchonizes; produces ringing 
in the ears, dizziness and other symptoms 
indicating that the brain is affected. Con- 
tinued in this way for months, a cerebral 
congestion may be induced, with all its dan- 
gerous train of apoplexy, paralysis and even 
death. But modern science knows of a 
remedy for this. If, with every dose of 
quinine, twenty grains of bromide of sodium 
be given in ample solution, the latter causes 
cerebral blood-vessels to contract beyond 
quinine power to expand, and all the good 
that the latter is capable of 1s done without 
danger. 

But no drug should be continuously given 
or taken except under guidance of a com- 
petent physician, who alone is qualified to 
watch its action and guard against unsus- 
pected dangers. One thing quinine certainly 
does: it tends to reduce virile strength, and 
many writers have attributed the meagre in- 
fant population of some of our fever-infested 
regions to its baneful effect in this direction. 

I am glad to note a return to sanity in 
the matter of Christian Science, so called. 
Many who gave it their firm adherence at 
first, have seen that it is a rank imposture, 
and have withdrawn allegiance, ashamed. 
Its rapid spread was due to that peculiarity 
of human nature that finds truth in bold as- 
sumption of supernatural power, and infin- 
itely prefers the ipse dixit of a charlatan to 
the careful, thorough, truth-telling physi- 
cian. 

One of these quacks, at the time in im- 
mense practice in London, once consulted 
the great Abernethy for some personal ail- 
ment. Curious to know the secret of his 
success in attracting ¢lients, the surgeon 
asked him if he knew \. hy he had so many 
more patients than wy regular physician. 
Drawing. Abernethy to the window, he 
pointed to the surging crowd on the street 
below, and asked, ‘‘ Doctor, of every hun- 
dred persons who pass this window, how 
many do you suppose are educated people, 
capable of appreciating study and cultivation 
in others?” 

‘* Perhaps ten,” answered the surgeon. 

** Exactly,” rejoined the charlatan. ‘* Well, 
you get those ten—the rest come f me.” 

William F. Hutchinson, M. D. 








